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By the CoBRESPoisrDiisia Secretary. 

the death of Professor EDWARD ELBRIDGE SALIS- 
BURY at the beginning of the year, this Society has lost 
one of its most distinguished members and its greatest 
benefactor. The following paragraphs have been taken fi*om 
a Memorial Address read at Yale University a few days after 
Professor Salisbury’s death, and subsequently laid before the 
Society at its annual meeting. The whole sid dress will be pub- 
lished in the Yale Bicentennial Series, as appeared to be most 
fitting in view of Professor Salisbiu'j’s life-long connection with 
that University ; but it seemed appro^Driate that the members of 
this Society also should have an opportunity to review the life 
and Oriental work of one who through its whole existence has 
ever had the Society’s interests at heart and done so much to raise 
it to its present position. 

Professor Salisbury was born April 6, 1814, in Boston, Mass. 
After graduation at Yale in 1832, he spent several years in study 
abroad. He was appointed Professor of Arabic and Sanskrit at 
Yale in 1841, and retained his chair till 1854, when he surren- 
dered his Sanskxdt work to Professor Whitney. He was a life- 
member of this Society for nearly sixty years, its Corresponding 
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Secretary from 1846 to 1857, and President of the Society from 
1863 to 1866, and again from 1873 to 1880. He died in his 
eighty-seventh year, Feb. 5, 1901. 

.... The year after his Inaugural, wliitdi was delivered in 
1843, the young professor, then just thirty, read at the meeting 
of the American Oriental Society, held on May 28, 1844, a long 
paper on the History of Buddhism. He had “Iieard a Memoir 
on the origin of Buddhism, read hy Mr. Burnouf, before tlie 
French Institute, in the spring of 1843,” and fresh from this 
personal impression made by the groat foreign scholar, he who 
had heard Burnouf attempted the task of inspiring otliers witli 
his own interest. Such independent observations as are strewn 
through this long study are thoroughly sound. They show not 
new knowledge of detail but insight. Many of them are such 
as to pass unnoticed to-day, but that is only because we know 
more than was known in 1844. 

The scholarly care of the writer of this paper is sliown in the 
scrupulous reference to works consulted by him, German, French, 
and English, up to the time of its delivery. Some of tliese 
works are now classics ; at that time the young scholar had just 
seen them fresh from the press and thought tliey “promised to be 
valuable,” It is of this paper that Professor Whitney said that 
it was the first really scientific paper presented to the Societ 3 ^ 

How wide was Professor Salisbury’s interest in the Orient may 
be seen from the painstaking study on the Chinese origin of the 
compass, read before the Connecticut SocieU^ of Arts and 
Sciences in 1840. It is an abstract from Klaproth’s letter to 
Humboldt, but it involves a careful investigation of the subject. 
Again, in 1848, in a report of the Directors, which is virtually a 
recommendation to the Oriental Society, Professor Salisbury 
urges the importance of Egyptology and the desirability of mak- 
ing excavations at Nineveh; while in the same recommendation 
occurs the first suggestion of the creation of the Classical Sec- 
tion, which eventually became the Philological Association. 
That society and its later growths, it is interesting to notice, 
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thus really sprang from the report to the Directors of the 
Oriental Society, which was accepted at the Quarterly Meeting on 
the 5th of January, 1848, twenty-one years before the Philologi- 
cal Association became incorporated ; for till then the latter 
remained, under this name of Classical Section, a minor at home 
with the parent society. 

Although Mr. Salisbury’s title was Professor of Arabic and 
Sanskrit,” with his UvSual breadth of vision he included in his 
studies Persian, as a relative of Sanskrit, and in the fourth part 
of the first volume of the Oriental Journal he published a clear 
and correct paper on the Identification of the Signs of the Per- 
sian Cuneifoi'm Alphabet (1849). The writer, to repeat his own 
words, will only ^‘communicate results obtained” by other 
scholars, and the paper is not at all a contribution of original 
material, but it deserves mention particularly because it shows 
that Professor Salisbury had already worked his way through 
Lassen, Burnouf, Pawlinson, and the more recent JBeitrClfie 
zur JErJdllrung dev Persischen Keilimdirlften^ von Adolph Holtz- 
mann ; Pie PereUehen Keilinschriften^ von Benfey (184'?); and 
to have known of Oppert’s Lautsystem des AUperBischen (1848), 
although, properly speaking, the whole subject lay apart from 
his official field of research. 

On the Arabic side, Professor Salisbury was particularly active, 
publishing first a “Translation of unpublished Arabic Docu- 
ments, with introduction and notes,” first read before the Oriental 
Society in Octobei', 1849 ; an independent but not the most 
original work presented by him; since in 1852 he read a critique 
of the genuineness of the so-called Nestorian monument of 
Singan-fu. Here he bad to give a digest of the views of Abel- 
Rdmusat, N’eumann, Ritter, and Neander, and then “ exhibit 
the true state of the evidence,” which he does clearly and con- 
cisely. 

Another paper on the Science of Moslem tradition (read in 
1859 and published in 1861) is one of his most scholarly efforts, 
being “ gathered from original sources, either only in manuscript 
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or so little accessible as to be nearly equivalent to unpublished 
authorities.” The iirst of these documents is a MS. in the de 
Sacy collection which was now in Professor Salisbury’s possession; 
the others are Delhi lithographs. This was followed in ISOa by 
a paper on The Muhammadan Doctrines of Predestination arnl 
Free Will, from Original Sources. These were, I think, articles 
especially agreeable to him to write, essentially historical, and in 
that one of liis two fields in working which he took perhaps the 
greater satisfaction. 

The same year, however, in which was published the former of 
these two pai)ers, a 2 q)eared in the Nexo Englander an article 
entitled ‘^Sketch of the Life and Works of Michael Angelo 
Buonarroti,” in which Professor Salisbury gave a })Opular account 
of the great artist. 

Another historical article was contributed to the same maga- 
zine in 18'76, on some of the Relations between Islam and Chris- 
tianity; but in the meantime Mr. Salisbury had published in the 
Journal his most extensive scientific article, a Notice of the Book 
of Sulaiman’s Fmt Ripe Fruit (read at the meetings of May 
and October, 1864), a revelation of the ‘mysteries’ of the 
Niisairian sect, the article being a critical interj) relation of the 
titular work (which had appeared that same year in Beirht with- 
out imprint of date or place) according to copies forwarded by 
Dr. Van Dyck, the able local missionary. 

Of Professor Salisbury’s subsequent lectures on art and works 
on genealogy it is unnecessary to speak here. lie says of his 
own contributions to Orientalia that he published his papers in 
the J ournal of the Oriental Society “ more as an amateur student 
than as a master with authority.” But as we have seen, there was 
real and rigid scholarship in all that he presented. Moreover, 
though not, perhaps, “master with authority,” his abilities were 
fully recognized by learned confreres, as bears witness the fact 
that he was elected a member of the Asiatic Society of Paris 
when he was only twenty-four years old (1838); of the two 
Academies of Arts and Sciences of Connecticut and Boston in 
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1839 and 1848 , respectively; a corresi^oncling member of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres at Constanti- 
nople in 1855 ; a corresponding member of the German Oriental 
Society in 1859 ; and of the Antiquarian Society in 1861 . He 
was twice given the degree of LL.D,, once by Tale in 1869 , and 
again by Harvard in 1886 . 

.... In this sketch of Mr. Salisbury’s writings you have seen 
what he was as a scholar. But the energies thus early devoted 
to philology were not allowed to remain selfishly employed. The 
young professor was appointed in 1841 , and after studying 
abroad a second time, with Lassen in Germany, and Burnouf in 
Ifrance, as previously he had studied with Bopp in Berlin, and 
Garcin de Tassy and de Sacy in Palis, he assumed the duties of 
his office in 1843 . The year before this, chiefly in the interest of 
missionary work, had been founded the American Oriental 
Society (in 1842 , three years before the organiy^ation of the Ger- 
man Oriental Society). Into this opening for new labor Mr. 
Salisbury on his return from abroad flung himself with ardor. 
To him it was to be a society which should concentrate activities 
till then scattered and unorganized. There are few living who 
know how much Mr. Salisbury has done for this Society. As has 
been said by one of his colleagues in a recent review of his life : 

notice of Prof. Salisbury would be complete without an 
emphatic recognition of his invaluble services in the develop- 
ment of that Society by the unstinted expenditure of time, labor, 
and money.” For Mr. Salisbury not only supported the Society, 
but he contributed besides the constant spur of his own example 
in offering memoirs, suggesting improvements, and last but not 
least in being present as a duty at the meetings of the Society. 
For eleven years he was its Corresponding Secretary, and for ten 
years the Society’s honored President. 

Of his own work in behalf of the Society he himself says 
merely that ‘‘he labored to make its Journal the vehicle of 
some valuable contributions, as well as for the general prosperity 
of the Society — not wholly without success, due in a large meas- 
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tire to the cooperation of learned American missionaries.’’ 
(Class-book of 1802.) But let us add that of las long service 
in behalf of the Society, an active memhershii) from almost its 
beginning to his death, nearly three score years, is itself witness \ 
nor does that testimony stand alone. Ten 3 ^ears ago Professor 
Whitney wrote as follows: Professor Salisbury, by lus own 
writings and by the active correspondence which lie kept up witli 
American missionaries . . . provided most of the material for 
publication ; he also himself procured a number of fonts of 
Oriental type — mostly the first of this kind in the country, and 
still in part the only ones — fur use in ])rinting the Journal ; 
and, not less in importance, he met the expenses of publication 
of volume after volume . . . For some ten years Professor Salis- 
bury was virtually the Society, doing its work and paying its 
bills. He gave it standing and credit in the world of scholars, 
as an organization that could originate and could make public 
valuable material” (April, 1891). Such also is the testimony of 
Professor Lanman, wlio, six years ago in his address in memory 
of Professor Whitney, alluded to Professor Salisbury as the ‘Hife 
and soul of the Society” during the period of its earlier growth. 

Nor has the Oriental Society ever forgotten him, and when l>y 
a happy chance it has met on his birthday, even members of the 
Society who knew Professor Salisbury only l)y his works have fell 
a sense of personal gratification in sending to him, the honored 
friend of the Society, a coi^gratulatory telegram. In reply to one 
of these despatches sent two years ago on his eighty -iifth birthday, 
Professor Salisbury responded by sending in turn his own con- 
gratulations to the Society ^^on what it has grown to be from its 
small beginnings of more than fifty years ago and there was 
none that heard the message who did not add to these unassum- 
ing words, ^'Thanks largely to him that sent the message.” 



The Beginmng of the Babylonian Nimrod Epic ' — By Paul 
Haupt, Professoi’ in Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md. 

For more than ten years after G-eo. Smith’s discovery of the 
twelve tablets of the Babylonian NimrocP Epic, in 1872, the 
fragment K. 3200, with the description of the siege of Erech, was 
considered to be the first fragment of the series,® until I succeeded, 
nearly twenty years ago, in finding the beginning of the epic. 
While autographing the text for my edition, I noticed that the 
indistinct traces of the first line of the fragment K. 2756, c, which 
had generally been assigned to the third tablet of the series, lent 
themselves to the characters constituting the name of the series, 
sa naqha ernuru. As the opening line is generally used as the 
name of the series, it was evident that I had at last discovered 
the first tablet and the opening fragment of the epic. 

Delitzsch, in the second edition of Mtirdter’s Geschichte 
Bahyloniens icnd Aasyriens (Calw and Stuttgart, 1891), accepted 
my identification; so, too, Dr. Alfred Jeremias in his Izdiibar 
Nimrod (Leipzig, 1891). On plate iv of Jeremias’ book I pub- 
lished a new fragment giving the last four characters of the first 
line of the series, viz., di-ma-a-ti. Although Jeremias adopted 
my identification of the first fragment of the series, he still 
believed that the description of the siege of Erech on K. 3200 
belonged to the first tablet, while he assigned the other fragments 
of the first tablet in my edition to the second tablet of the series. 
We find this old error even in Professor Jasti'ow’s excellent book 
The Belly ion of Babylonia and Aesyria (Boston, 1898), p. 472. 

In his transliteration and translation of the liTimrod Epic, pub- 
lished in the sixth volume of Schrader’s Keilmsehriftliche Bihlio- 
theh (Berlin, 1900), Professor Jensen believes, with me, that the 

^ Read at the meeting of the American Oriental Society in New York, 
April, 1901. 

2 Of. my remarks in the Critical Notes on Proverbs (in The Polychrome 
Bible), p. 33, 1. 18. 

^ Of. Geo. Smith, Assyr. Discoveries, fifth edition (London, 1875), p. 
168; Chaldean Account of Genesis, ed. A, H. Sayce (London, 1880), p. 
192 ; German translation, by Hermann Delitzsch (Leipzig, 1876), p. 169. 
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fragments assigned by Jex’emias and .Tastrow to tlie second tablet 
constitute the first tablet of the series, and the initiated know that 
Jensen would no doubt have preferred to make my first tablet the 
last of the series if lie had had the ghost of a chance.^ He seems to 
consider the identification of tlie first fragment a very simple thing. 
He says the number of the tablet is fixed by the first line, which 
is identical with the name of the series.'^ It is undoubtedly very 
simple, after the indications given in my edition; but before tlie 
publication of my text it was not so easy. I had autographed 
several pages of my edition before 1 made the discovery, and T 
had to rewrite several pages in order to give the fragments of the 
first tablet in their proper .oi'der. 

Jensen also adopts my theory that K. 3200, generally supposed 
to be a fragment of the first tablet, does not belong to the Hilga- 
mesh series.^ This fragment describes a siege of the ancient city 
of Erech. Men and beasts were all in a panic. The she-asses 
trampled under foot their foals, the wild cows called not"* for their 
calves. And the people were just as much frightened as the 
beasts; like doves moaned the maidens.® The gods of Erech, the 
well-walled,^ turned to flies humming through the squares ; the 
guardian angels of Erech, the well-walled, turned to mice and 
clipped away into holes. For three years was the city of Erech 
besieged by tbe enemy : the gales were barred and fastened; the 
goddess Istar could not make head® against Erech’s enemies.” 


1 Eighteen years ago I assigned the two fragments K. 2589 and K. 
8590 (Nos. 5 and 6 of my edition), tentatively, to the third tablet of the 
series. Jensen, on p, 189 of his translation, gives them a.s columns iii 
and iv of the seventh tablet, but on p. x of his introductory remarks he 
assigns them again to the second tablet. 

2 Of. KB. 6 , 117. n. 2 and contrast A. Jeremias, Izdubar Nimrod, p. 14. 

3 Contrast Bezold’s Catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets in tJie Kou-^ 
yunjik Collection in the British Museum, p. 2078, b (London, 1899). 

^ Lit. hated; cf. (uatio Matt. 6 , 24; Luke 14 , 26 ; 16 , IB ; John 12 , 25; 
Rom. 9 , 18. 

5 Jensen : bridlt ; see, however, Critical Notes on Proverbs (in The 
Polychrome Bible), p. 61, 1. 46. 

® Cf, Nall. 2 y 8 ; see Beitrdge zur Assyriologiey 3 , 108. 

^Jensen: HiXrden-Erech t 

® For the corresponding Hebrew phrase see Grit. Notes on 

Ezra-Nehemiah (in The Polychrome Bible), p. 70, 1, 8 , 

^ The Assyrian text reads as follows: — idUsd miXreHna atdndti |1 iztrd 
pHreUna lTdti]\Mma hUlu ummdni ixdti:\\hima summdti iddmumd 
arddti j| ildni §a XJruh supUri i| iftdriX ana zumbe ixdbubH ina r4bdti I 
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Professor Jensen, referring the masculine suffix of nahrim to 
the goddess, translates, Istav does not put her head up>on her 
enemy ^ which is absolutely meaningless. 

There are a number of peculiar renderings in Jensen’s work 
which are characteristic of his idiosyncrasies rather than of his 
scholarship. He thinks it more scientific to translate what he calls 
literally ; he uses such preposterous phrases, for instance, as sie 
machten Zunge’^ (p. 21, 1. 134); seine JSfase %mr gesenht (p. 87, 1. 1) ; 
ihr Bauch sich erheitert (p. 87, 1. IG); die Ereudemnadchen ihren 
Bauch erschfCbtterri (p. 91, 1. 51). He thinks it more accurate 
to say /i6 loose7is dreams'^ instead of he interprets them (Assyr. 
simdtu ipdsar), and my unscientific translation 'liber mein Antlltz 
fiossen meine Thrdnen^ is replaced by auf die^^Maiier rneiner 
Nase^^ gehen meine ThTdnen{gilsse)i which is picturesque but 
wu’ong: ddr appi does not mean the vmll of the nose but the cir- 
cuit of the nose^ i. e. the cheeks (cf. KAT.^ 501, 2). Jensen is 
right, however, in adopting my theory that the fragment describ- 
ing the siege of Erech does not belong to the series. There is no 
room for it in the narrative. 

The beginning of the Babylonian Nimrod Epic is, unfortu- 
nately, very much mutilated and, therefore, rather difficult. In 
his Assy^dan Discoveries^ Geo. Smith translated the first line : 
The waters of the fountain he had seen^ the hero, Izdubar. In 
Smith’s Chaldean Account of Genesis, edited by A. H. Sayce 
(p. 183), the line yras explained to mean : IVie canals, the toiling 
hero, the god Izdubar had seen. In the German translation of 
Smith’s work we find the rendering, Das TlngliXch, das man Izdubar 
hetrejfen sah, Hhe calamity which was seen to come over Ixduhar.’ 
But the ideograms k:xj-oar ijz-tit-bar mean Series of Izdubar and 
do not belong to the text of the first line of the epic the line 
ends, as I stated above, with -di-ma-a4L 


sedu sa TJruh supUri 1| ittHril ana sikke-ma ittdglX ina nungahdti (1 III 
sandta. dl TJruh Idmi nakru \\ ahbnlldti uddtdd, nad'd xargidla \\ Istar 
ana nakrisu ul isdkan qaqqadsa II etc. 

^ SetzC^ Istar Haupt^^ niclit auf ihren Feind. 

^ If a German translated the English phrase the dog gave tongue, liter- 
ally, der Bund gab Zunge, lie would simply show that he did not under- 
stand the English idiom, and translations like Pferdemann for horse- 
'man would be ridiculous. 

’ ‘DosC^ die Traumbilder (p. 197, 1. 210). 

Assyr. eli d'dr appiia illakd dimd'^a (KAT.® 63, 15). 

® Of. Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, vol. i (Leipzig, 1889), p. 102. 
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No'w what is the meaning of this hi'St line naqba e 7 nuru 
[ ] -cU-ma-a-ti? Jensen translates : loho saio eveiythmg . . . . 

of the la7id. It is true that we have in Assyrian a word oiaghii 
or nagpu (with X) which means totality^ all; but it is never used 
without a following genitive or a possessive suffix. Who saw 
everythuig would be haldnia eimmu Naqhu in this connection 
must be the stem , and 7ia(jJm^ with p , means depths esi)e’- 
cially the mte7dor of the earth which was imagined as a high 
mountain filled with water and floating on the universal sea, the 
aps'd (like a gas-tank).^ The naqhu^ corresponds to the foim- 
tains of the g 7 'eat deep in the Biblical account of the Flood (Gen. 
7, 11: Dln^l irpn;!)- in the beginning of PBalm 

24 we read that Jhvh has founded the earth on the seas and 
established it on the floods H ’3 

seas and floods are amplicative plurals for the g 7 ^eat sea 

and the g7'ecit floods just as By the rimrs of Babylon in the begin- 
ning of Ps. 137 means By the g7'eat river of Babylo7i^ i. e. the 
Euphrates;® nnrtJ corresponds to the Assyrian apsd and 
to naqbu, 

Now in 1 . 290 of the eleventh tablet of the Nimrod-Epic, con- 
taining the cuneiform account of the Deluge, we read that Gilga- 
mesli descended to the subterraneous ocean in order to obtain the 
plant of life. After Gilgamesh had been healed by the wife of 
his ancestor, Hasis-atra,'^ he boarded his ship with his ferryman; 
but when they were ready to sail, Hasis-atra’s wife said to her 
husband : Izdubar has come here undergoing all kinds of hard- 
ships,® what wilt thou give him now that he is returning to his 
land? Thereupon Gilgamesh unstepped the mast ® and the ship 


^ See the plate representing Die Welt naeh habyloniscJier Vorstellung 
in Jensen’s Kosmologie (Strassburg, 1890). 

2 Cf. KB. 6, 284, 55. 

3 Gf. Grit. Notes on Proverbs (imThe Polychrome Bible), p. 34, 1, 31. 

^ Cf. for this name my remarks in Bulletin No. 18 of the Twelfth 
International Congress of Orientalists (Rome, 1899), p. 11. 

^ Assyr. illifea, enaxa, isdia. Jensen translates hat gezoge^i, but ^dfu 
‘to drag’ means also ‘to proceed laboriously, to move on with effort 
(German sich schkppen), 

® Assyr. i§stpartsa. Jensen translates : Rat er doeli die {Sehiffs)8tange 
erhohen; but he would probably experience some difficulty in pushing 
a boat across the ocean with a pole. Even a setting pole of 60 cubits or 
105 feet (KB. 6, 221, 41, 46) might not answer the purpose. Partsu (cf. 
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was iDrouglit near the shore. Then Hasis-atra said to Gilgamesh: 
What shall I give thee now that thou art returning to thj land ? 
I will disclose to thee a secret matter and the mystery of the 
gods will I reveal to thee. There is a plant like the buck-thorn, 
its stem is like the dagger-vine. If thy hands obtain this plant, 
thou wilt live for ever. 

When Gilgamesh heard this, he opened the well, attached 
heavy stones to his belt, so that they dragged him down to the 
bottom of the sea. He took the plant of life, cut off the heavy 
stones from his belt, and came up again from the naqbu^ the 
interior of the earth. 

How the first line of the epic evidently refers to Gilgamesh’s 
descent to the subterraneous ocean in quest of the plant of life. I 
would, therefore, read: Sa naqba ernnru iMi mdt% i. e. Who saw 
the great deep,^ the bottom of the earth. 

Before Gilgamesh reached the abode of his ancestor Hasls-atra 
he had to cross the me the Waters of Death, as described 
in the tenth tablet of the epic/ We expect a reference to this 
unique adventure in the beginning of the epic. I would, there- 
fore, read the second line : [m me m1lti\ idU hdla mdnaxti ^who 
saw the waters of death, undergoing all kinds of hardships’ ; and 
in the third line iMud-ma mitxari^ Mm nibittP ^he obtained at 
the same time the plant of promise.’ The verbal form in the 
third line has no overlapping vowel like the verbal forms in the 
first two lines ; consequently the apodosis begins in the third line. 

I would, therefore, restore the beginning of the Babylonian 
Himrod Epic as follows He who saw the great deep, the bottom 
of the earth, who beheld the waters of death, undergoing all 
kinds of hardships : he obtained at the same time the plant of 
promise, the primal ^ knowledge of everything ; he found the 


1. 65 of the Account of the Deluge) must mean mast. For the Babylo- 
nian cubit, see Notes on the English translation of Ezekiel (in The Poly- 
chrome Bible), p. 180, 1. 33 ; cf. Grit. Notes on Numbers, p. 66, 1. 3. 
According to Peiser in his Orientalische Literaturiseitung (Feh., 1901), 
col. 64, the GAB was equal to 14 cubits, so that Jensen’s setting pole (or 
Ruderstange) would have a length of 133^ feet. 

1 Cf. KB. 6, 316, 25; 320, 50. 

® Cf. KB. 6, 350, 1. 295 ; contrast Delitzsch’s Assyr, Bandworterhuch, 
p. 446, a. Nibittu, however, might also be a special word for spring^ 
namhaht, from (cf. qibitiu from , sibitti ‘ seven,’ er^bitti 
‘four,’ etc.). 

8 Jepsen reads hutwn instead of qudum ; cf . mp Prov. 8, 33. 
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secret, lie revealed tlie mystery, lie brought the account from the 
time before the flood, he made the long journey^ undergoing all 
kinds of hardships, and wrote on a tablet all his adventures. He 
built the wall of Erecli the well-walled, and Eanna (the temple of 
Istar in Erecb) the sacred and holy abode. The following line is 
mutilated ; the only words preserved are -m sa ktma qe 4us , . . 
which [sliines] like brass.’ Then we should, perhaps, read ilta- 
7%assa Upfam kt kt uma^Saru ^he pronounced his charm which 
cannot be broken,’^ .... the slab which from days of old 
If the text were not so fragmentary it would be perfectly 
plain. At any rate, it seems to me certain that the flrst lines 
contain particular references to Gilgamesh’s wondrous adven- 
tures, his descent to the great deej), his crossing of the waters of 
death, and the obtaining of the plant of life, not vague general- 
ities as in Jensen’s translation/ The first line after which the 
entire series is called ki, naqha emurn [i^di 7ndti must no doubt 
be translated, not loho saio everythmy of the land, but lohd 
saw the great deep^ the bottom of the earth. 


1 Cf. KB. 6, 204, 19 ; 210, 9 ; 218, 5. 

2 Cf. KB. 6, 266, 6. 

® The Assyrian text may be restored as follows .sa naqha eninru | 
mdti II [sa me ni'Citi] tdh ( hdla [mdnaxti |1 i7cm]d~ma mitxariH j 
[Mm nibitti ll qu]dum ntmeqi \ m 'kaldmi [exuz || ni]giTta emur-ma 1 ha- 
timta I1 ‘dhla tema | m lam abitbi II urxa rfiqta illikdma | dnix 
[MHi\\uk%n^ ina ^lari [ kdlu mdnax[tmt \\ 9] dilr \ sa Unde 

su[pilri i| U-an]-na qudduH | SitnurnTfiil ellim |l . , . . ]nasa | m hlma qe 
[ . . . . II . . . .]ilta7ias8aHptasic \ said umaBarn [. . . . || . . . .] ashiip- 
patu I sa nltu fi[me . . . . || etc. 

^ The best renderings in Jensen’s work ai-e undoubtedly those derived 
from Delitzsch’s Assyr. HandivorterbueJi. 



The Names of the llehrewYoweh.^ — By Paul IIauuTj Profes- 
sor ill Johns Hopkins University, Balfciiriore, JVIcL 

In a footnote of my paper on tlio sctni'vowel u in Assyrian, 
published fourteen years ago in the second volume of the Zeits- 
schrifCftlr Assi/riolof/iej^ I remarked that the reforemtes in §0 of 
Gresenius-Kautsch’s Hebrew Grammar to the phonetic works of 
Brilcke, Merkel, Sievers, Sweet, Techmer, Victor, Trautmann, 
etc., seemed to figure merely as a traditional ornament, and that 
a short talk of fifteen minutes with Sievers would undoubtedly 
induce the distinguished editor of Gesenius’ work to undertake a 
radical transformation of that paragraph, I found it necessary 
to point out to such eminent Semitic scholars as Professor H5l- 
deke, of Strassburg, and the late Professor Paul de Lagarde, of 
Gottingen, that the English th was neither an aspirata nor an 
affrioata but a spirans^ adding that Indo-European scholars who 
happened to see those remarks would perhaps be surprised that I 
deemed it necessary to discuss the elements of xfiionetics/’ I also 
called attention** to the fact that wo found an exact analogy to 
the sp)iraUon of Hebrew postvocalic 5, y, p, /j, t in Celtic ; but 
Semitic scholars do not seem to pay any attention to phonetics.'^ 
In the Oxford translation of the latest edition of Gesenius’ He- 
brew Grammai',® the modification of postvocalic is still 


^ Read at the meeting of the American Oriental Society in New York, 
April, 1901. 

2 Leipzig, 1887, p. 263, n. 2. 

^ Cf. the remarks at the end of note 3 on p. 20 of my Sumerische 
Familiengesetze (Leipzig, 1879). 

^ See my paper On the pronunciation of tr in Old Persian in Johns 
HophinsJUniversity Circulars, No. 59 (August, 1887), p. 117^*; C. F. Leh- 
mann, SamasmniuMn, part 2 (Leipzig, 1892), p. 103^ s. v. Cf. also 
Lagarde’s Mittheilungen 2 , 45 (Gottingen, 1887). 

^ In the first edition (Leipzig, 1880) of his excellent SyriscJie Gram- 
matih, Noldeke called the change of postvocalic b to v,p to /, etc. , 
affrioation ; in the second edition (Leipzig, 1898) he uses the term assib- 
ilatidn, 

® Oxford, 1898, § 21 ; so, too, in the German original (Leipzig, 1896). 
Contrast Brockelmann’s Syrische Grammatih (Berlin, 1899), § 42. 
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termed The As])iTaUon of the Teiiiies; but 5, are no te7iuesy 
and all six consonants are pronounced as spirants after a preced- 
ing vowel, not as aspirates. 

Nor have Semitic scholars, as a rule, taken the trouble to study 
my treatise on the Semitic sounds and their transliteration, pub- 
lished eleven years ago in the first part of the Johns Hopkins 
Contributions to Assyriology and Comparative Semitic Philol- 
ogy/ There are, however, a few notable exceptions. The dis- 
tinguished Egyptologist of the University of Leipzig and editor 
of Baedeker’s Egyp% Professor Steindorff, one of my first students 
in the University of Gottingen, has evidently studied my phonetic 
researches for the phonology of his Coptic Grammar;^ and the well- 
known Arabist, Count Landberg (two of whose magnificent col- 
lections, comprising 2,000 valuable Arabic (Persian and Turkish) 
manuscripts, have recently been presented to Yale and Princeton) 
told me, at the last Oriental Congress, held in Rome in 1899, 
that he had found my phonetic researches very helpful for his 
studies in Arabic dialectology; and a few days ago Professor 
Eduard Sievers, of Leipzig, sent me the first part of his elaborate 
work on Hebrew Metrics,® which will have a most wholesome effect 
on the current ideas of Hebrew poetry. He states there in his pho- 
nological introduction (p. 14, n. 1) that he agrees on all essential 
points with my views concerning the Semitic consonants. Sievers’ 
treatise on Hebrew meters, which is a wonderful piece of work in 
view of the fact that he is not a Hebraist but a Germanic scholar 
(although he had the assistance of some distinguished Semitists 
like Socin, Kautsch, and Buhl), will probably give a new impetus 
to phonetic Studies among Semitic scholars,^ and I hope the next 
edition of Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, which will be issued in 
the course of this year, will eliminate several time-honored errors 
in the domain of Semitic phonetics. 


^ Beitrdge zxir Assyriologie und vergleichenden semitischen Sprach- 
wissenscliaft, vol. i, part 1 (Leipzig, 1889), pp. 249-267. 

2 Koptische Gframmatih (Berlin, 1894). 

^ Meivische Btudien I, Studien zut hehrdisclienMetTihiji vol. 21 of the 
Abhandlungen der philologisch-Mstorisehen Classe der Kdnigl Sdchs- 
ischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften (Leipzig, 1901). 

^ The only Semitic grammar in which we find a phonology based on 
the principles of modern phonetics is Brockelmann’s Syrische G^am- 
matih (Berlin, 1899). 
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A characteristic illustration of phonetic ignorance is the tradi- 
tional rendering of the names of the Hebrew vowels. The 
Hebrew names are quite appropriate and show that the old He- 
brew grammarians knew a good deal more about phonetics than 
the average modern Hebraists; but the traditional rendering of 
the Hebrew terms is in some cases simply preposterous. The 
^-vowel is called by the Hebrew grammarians ; this stem is 


invariably translated gnaehing^ as though you could produce an 
z-vowel by gnashing the teeth ! It is true that the Hebrew verb 
p’ln means to gnash the teeth in live passages of the Old Testa- 
ment, but the initial gutteral may correspond not only to the Arabic 
(<5f. Arabic and means 


to rend^ and the noun 




xarq denotes rent, Jissicre^ narroio 


opening^ xarq elf ami is the narrow opening of the 


mouthy narroio lip<ipert%ire or lip-spreading (by spreading out 
the corners of the mouth) — a very appropriate name for the 
vowel L All the j)bonetic names of the Hebrew vowels refer to 
the lip-positions, not the tongue-positions. 

In the same way the vowel e is called which corresponds 


to the Syriac breach^ fissure^ rent^ narrow opening^ from the 
stem snv to rend^ to breaks to split ; hut instead of rendering 


I>y narrow opening ^ Hebrew grammarians generally give the 
vague tx'anslation dioision^ parting (of the mouth)^ as though the 
other vowels could be formed without parting the mouth. The 
other name of the c-vowel and the Arabic name kasr 

have the same meaning; they do not mean breaking^ as is gen- 


^ Of. § 8, d of the Oxford translation of Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar ; 
in the 26^^ edition of the German original : Knirsclmng ; so, too, Stade, 
in his Lehrbiich der hebr. Gramm, (Leipzig, 1879), p. 40 (§ 85, a). Konig 
in his Lehrgebdtide der hebr, Spraehe, vol. i (Leipzig, 1881), p. 44, gives 
Knirscheiii Kreisehenj following Gesenius’ Lehrgebdnde (Leipzig, 1817), 
p. 38. 

2 So in the Oxford translation of Gesenius’ grammar ; in the German 

original : Spaltung^ Hiss {des Mundes), This would he an appropriate 
name for harelip (German Hasenscharte) hut not for the vowel e, 
Stade, 1 35, a : Oder auch vom Spalten oder Aufreissen des 

Mundes ; Kbnig, § 9, 5 : Zerreissung. 

3 Kautzsch : Breclmng, a grammatical term introduced by Jacob 
Gximm for the vocalic assimilation produced by an. a-vowel in the 
preceding syllable, e. g. helfam for hilfam and gaholfan for gahulfan. 
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erally translated, but hreachy narrow opening^ referring to the 
lip-spreading characteristic of the i and e vowels. 

The wider opening of the mouth in the case of the vowel a is 
termed which could not be misunderstood ; also in Arabic 

and Syriac it is called fall} and opening^ respectively. 
The long (I-yowqI, however, is called contraction (of the 

corners of the mouth), because it was pronounced not as a pure 
d as m father^ but as a Swedish a (Danish aaf or our English aw 
in aioly all, etc. 

In the same way the o-vowel is called D^IH which describes 

the medium lip-narrowing in the pronunciation of the o-vowel; the 
verb is used in post-Biblical Hebrew of the mending of skins 
(□’‘70 mr) which were occasionally repaired by binding them 
up, as it is called in the Judaic story of the stratagem of the Gib- 
eonites in Josh, p, 4, where the Polychrome Bible adds the 
explanation that the edges of a rent were tied around with a 
string. Wine-skins are mended in the East by being bound up 
in this way, or patched, or even by covering the holes with 
round, flat pieces of wood. The Hebrew term used in the Book 

of Joshua is DH'iyp* The term was probably preferred 

to a derivative of the stem in order to avoid confusion with 
the name HV ; besides, a derivative of would have been 
ambiguous, as there are several homonym stems in Hebrew owing 
to the threefold character of the Hebrew If ; which represents not 
only an Arabic \jo , but also and ^ / 

The names for the w- vowel, and have practically 

the same meaning; they both denote the close lip-narrowing 
where the lips are contracted to a nari’ow chink ; the only differ- 
ence between D‘7'in and pw,fnp is that D‘7’in denotes a less 
close lip-narrowing : pp denotes the slight lip-narrowing where 
only the corners of the mouth are contracted, D‘7in is the medium 
lip-narrowing, with a wider and broader opening than in the case 
of yt2p ) while and represent the close lipmarrowing 

where the lips are brought so close together that the mouth is almost 


^ The Sw'edish ct is used now also in Danish instead of aa. 

Of . Appendix III in Driver’s Hebrew Tenses'^ (Oxford, 1892), pp. 
222 ff . ; Haupt, Beitrdge zur assyr, Lautlehre (G5ttmgen, 1883), pp. 92- 
97. 
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closed/ In Arabic tlie ?<}-soui)d is called ^ from to imt the 
ends together^ evidently referring to the rounding of tlie lips. It 
is, of course, wrong to render the Hebrew name for by 

mhistling (crvpi(T\LQi)\ the vowel H is no whistling, just as the 
vowel is not produced by gnashing the teeth, but the rounding 
of tlie lips ill whistling is about the same as iu the formation of 
the vowel il The other name of the o-vowel 
of the mouth refers to the greater size of the resonance-cliamber 
which is characteristic of the vowel o in distinction from the 


vowel w. In the same way the is sometimes called in Arabic 
niSp abdominal cainty^ stomach, etc.) cavitj/. 
All these Hebrew names appropriately describe the lip-positioiiB 
of the several vowels, while the other name of the ^fi-vowel, 
nl'lpJ three points describes the form of the vowcd-sign 


p!)3p . In the same way the Umlaut of a, d (pjOp nUfi) called 
'7i;ip bunch of grapes, because the vowohsign for it consists of 


three dots ... resembling a bunch of grapes. 

Several of the names of the Hebrew vowels (except ^-l^p , 
DIP Kpp, and have an artificial 


vocalization in order to have the corresponding vowel-sound in 
the first syllable (or in both) of the name. The regular form for 
nng would be nrifli the original forms of pP.^D » 

Dpirr, plW', may have been ny, ppr] , Dpp, , 


p^p . In the same way the name for the neutral vowel or mur- 

melvocal is pronounced Sh^vd, but the original form may have 
been chip. This name has been fully discussed^ by one of 

my former students, Professor Casper Levias, of the Hebrew 
Union College, Cincinnati. 

Lagarde’s^ idea that the names HilD and pDp should be pro- 
nounced as Aramaic participles, viz. HriQ, pDp, is untenable. 

In a special paper I shall discuss the names of the vowels in 
Syriac. 


^ Cf. Henry Sweet, A Primer of Phonetics (Oxford, 1890), p. 6. 

In vol. 1 6 of the American Journal of Philology (Baltimore, 1895), 
pp. 28-37 ; cf. especially p. 34, n. 5. 

^ Cf. Lagarde, Mittheilungen, 2 , 175 (Gottingen, 1887). 



The Marlimj OollecUon of Cypriote Antiquities. — By 
Ohristopheb JoimsTOK, Professor in Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, McL 

Throxioh the liberality of Mr. Theodore Marburg, of Balti- 
more, the Johns Hopkins University has recently come into 
possession of the valuable and interesting collection of Cypriote 
antiquities acquired by Mr. Marburg from Col. Falkland Warren, 
C.M.Gr., who filled the office of Chief Secretary to the Government 
of Cyprus from 18Y9 to 1891. Col. Warren, whose papers on 
Cyprian coins are well known to numismatists, during his long 
residence in Cyprus devoted much attention to the study of 
archmology and was an ardent collector of archa3ological objects. 
For this his official position gave him exceptional advantages. 

The objects comprising the collection which, through the gen- 
erous gift of Mr. Marburg, is now the property of the Johns 
Hopkins University, were in part found by Col, Warren himself 
in the course of excavations carried on under his supervision, in 
part purchased by him from the peasants who found them. The 
objects purchased, as he states in a letter to Mr, Marburg, were 
specially selected from a large number brought to him at various 
times. The collection, which numbers 122 separate pieces, con- 
tains 49 ornaments of gold, 13 seal-cylinders, 20 engraved gems 
and seals, and 40 scarabs and other small objects. Babylonian, 
Phoenician, Egyptian, and Greek art are all represented by char- 
acteristic examples, and the period of time covered would seem 
to be from about 800 to 150 B. C. Earrings seem to have pos- 
sessed a special attraction for the ladies of ancient Cyprus, and 
the very large number of these ornaments found has been 
remarked by all writers on Cyprian archoeology. 

Of the 49 gold ornaments in the Maiffiarg collection no less 
than 42 are earrings or parts of earrings. The most usual pat- 
tern is the circle terminating in the head of a lion, a lynx, an 
ibex, or a bull, the eyes of the animal being usually represented by 
tiny gems set in the gold socket. The workmanship is remarkably 
fine. Some earrings consist of a simple crescentic ring without 
ornamental addition; many, of all designs, have pendants 
attached ; and a few have jeweled settings. A particularly 
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attractive design, wbioh Col, WaiTen characterizes as Etruscan, 
consists of a disc formed of concentric beaded rings, and shaped 
like a shield with central boss. Three finely wrought pendants 
give a graceful effect to the whole. 

There are seven gold finger rings, four of which are set with 
engraved gems. One of them has a carnelian setting in which 
an Athene is beautifully cut. 

Of the 13 seal-cylinders, 6 have cuneiform inscriptions of the 
ai*chaic type, and all arc engraved with mythological subjects 
deeply incised. A scarab of black hematite and a seal of the 
same material contain brief inscriptions in Cypriote characters. 
Many of the remaining seals are finely engraved and afford inter- 
esting examples of the gem cutter’s art. A fine intaglio, cut in 
red sard, contains a beautifully executed head of Alexander the 
Great, which Col. Warren believes to have been a contemporary 
portrait. A very interesting cameo contains three heads concen- 
trically arranged — Alexander, the Olympian Zeus, and the 
Egyptian god Amon. 

The gem of the whole collection is unquestionably the beauti- 
ful intaglio on which is depicted the goddess Athene overcoming 
a Titan. The goddess, fully armed, holds in one hand a long 
spear, while with the other she turns the Gorgon shield towards 
her opponent. The Titan, of human form from the waist upward 
while his lower extremities are formed by two scaly serpents, is 
sinking back in consternation, his' arras uplifted as though to 
ward off the terrible sight. All the details are marvelously 
executed, and the effect of the whole as seen by transmitted light 
is exquisite. It is cut in an oval of pale yellow sard measuring 
2.3 by 1.5 inches. 

I have not been able to make a careful study of this interesting 
collection, but hope to do so and to report upon it more fully in 
the future. 



The Fall of Nineneh ^ — By Ciirihtophkr Johnston, Professor 
ill Joluis Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

At the death of King Ashurbanipal, in 620 B, C., the Assyrian 
empire still extended from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterra- 
nean. But to the West, Syria, disorganized by the Scytliiau and 
Kimmerian invasion, was ready to fall a prey to Egypt at the 
first favorable opportunity. To the North the Scythians held full 
sway and, though for the time being friendly to Assyria, were 
too powerful to be altogether comfortable neighbors. To the 
East, the Medes, enemies both of Assyria and of the Scythians, 
were pressing westward to the frontier of Assyria and southward 
into Elam, which had been devastated by Asburbanipal and left 
defenseless. In the South, the Chaldean Nabopolassar promptly 
took advantage of the death of the Assyrian monarch to make 
himself king of Babylon, though at first his rule did not extend 
beyond the ancient city and the district immediately adjacent. 

Asburbanipal was succeeded by his son Ashur-etil-ilani, of 
whose I’eign little is known. Dated contract tablets show that 
he imled both in Assyria and in Babylonia until at least the year 
622. He probably died soon after this date. His successor, and 
thedast king of Assyria, was his brother Sin-shar-ishkun, the Sar- 
acus of classical writers. Fragments of his inscriptions have 
been found referring to wars in which the Assyrian arms were 
successful. These inscriptions seem to date from the earlier part 
of his reign, and it is probable that his adversaries were the 
Medes. Two contract tablets are dated at Sippara in the second 
year of this king, and one is dated at Ereoh in his seventh year, 
so that he could claim sovereignty in Babylonia down to the year 
615 or later. 

Between this date and 611 B. G. thei’e must have been a 
change in the situation, since a contract tablet dated at Sippara 
in the fifteenth year of Nabopolassar indicates that the Chaldean 
king of Babylon then had possession of northern Babylonia. 
The inscriptions of Nabopolassar refer to wars in which the aid 
of the gods brought him success, and in one of them he claims 

1 Abstract of a paper read before the American Oriental Society, 
April 12, 1901. The paper will be published entire elsewhere. 
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tbe conquest of the Mesopotamian district of Subaru. From this 
it would appear that he had not only made himself master of a 
considerable portion, if not the whole, of Bab^donia, but had 
overrun some of the most important provinces of the Assyrian 
empire. This rapid extension of tlie dominions of N’abopolassar 
argues weakness on the part of Assyria, and may w’^ell liave coin- 
cided with the events described in Herodotus i, 103-100. 

According to the Greek liistorian, the Medes, under their King 
Cyaxares, invaded Assyria and liad actually invested Nineveh 
when the siege was raised by an army commanded by the. Scyth- 
ian king Madyes, son of Protothyes. There seems to be no good 
reason for doubting this statement, and the relief of Nineveh, 
which probably occurred in the year 610, left the Assyidan king 
Sin-shar-ishknn free to carry on a vigorous campaign against 
Nabopolassar, who, deprived of Median aid and opposed by some 
of the Babylonian cities, now found himself in a most dangerous 
predicament. He was saved by the Medes, who, having in the 
mean time signally defeated their Scythian opponents, mow 
returned to the attack, and Nineveh was once more besieged. 
But the complete investment of the great city was by no means 
easy to accomplish. The Tigris i*an close by her walls, and strong 
fortifications along the river connected her with the strong cities 
of Assluir and Kelaoh. The western bank of the Tigris gave 
communication with Mesopotamia, whence both supplies and 
troops could be drawn, and so long as this important district 
held out for Assyria the reduction of the capital was well nigh 
hopeless. 

It was necessary, therefore, that the country to the west of the 
Tigris should be rendered useless both as a source of supplies and 
as a base of military operations. This seems to have been 
effected by dispatching strong detachments to thoroughly ravage 
the country, destroy ail opposing forces, and render harmless the 
frontier cities of Babylonia which sided with Sin-shar-ishkun. 
Their object accomplished, the Median detachments could rejoin 
their main body, leaving to Nabopolassar the easy task of holding 
the devastated district in subjection. 

When the Medes, after reducing Assyria, proceeded to dispos- 
sess their Scythian neighbors and to extend their dominions in 
Asia Minor, Mesopotamia was left to Nabopolassar and the wily 
Chaldean thus enjoyed the fruits of a vicarious victory. Nineveh 
was now cut off from outside aid, but behind her strong fortifica- 
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tions her garrison could still offer a stubborn resistance. When 
at length the Mecles prevailed and the city fell, all was not yet 
.lost. Kelach was little inferior to Kineveh in strength, and 
thither Sin-shar-ishkun fell back to make a new stand. But fate 
was against him. An unusual rise of the Tigris undermined the 
wall, and the city, now at the mercy of the besiegers, was sacked 
and burnt. 

According to tradition, the siege of Nineveh lasted for two 
years, and this, if it be taken to include the whole course of 
events down to the fall of Kelach, is doubtless correct. As the 
Median attack, according to data derived from cuneiform sources, 
began in the year 608, it was in 606 B. C. that the reign of Sin- 
shardshkun came to an end together with the last remnants of 
the monarchy he represented. 



Note on txm Assyrian words hitherto unexplained . — By 
OiiKisTOPHER JoHNBTON, Professor in Johns Plopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md. 

(1) da'' (Hu. 

The word dd'dlu is explained in none of the Asvsyrian diction- 
aries. Delitzsch [Handle,^ j)* define>s it as ^ a name of occupa- 
tion’ (eixi JBerufsname); Meissner (Supplement, p. 30) as ^an 
official’ (ein Beamter)', while Muss- Arnolt ( Dictionary, 
p. 247) gives no definition at all. dd'dlu, which occurs in five 
passages in Harper’s Letters, seems to mean ^ scout’ or ^spy.” 

In the letter K. 760 (=11. 424) Iskhur-Bel writes to the king 
(obv. 6-9) : ina miexxi t^md sa Jlrartd assdpar / 

Mrd M anni iqUhViUni “I sent out scouts for information about 
Urartu. They have returned and report as follows.” He then 
proceeds to quote the report of the dandle, which contains pre- 
cisely the sort of information likely to be furnished to a military 
commander by his intelligence department. 

K. 645 (=H. 444) is a letter to the king from an official whose 
name is obliterated. He writes (rev. 3-9) : & sarru. hell ispurdxii 
md ^'^^'da^dle hcpxtr; ana II-su assdpar; issendte ittallcdni dibbe 
amidte iqUbUni; issendte udtna Id d^dni, ‘^My lord the king 
writes ^ Send out scouts.’ I have sent twice. Some have come 
in and make this report; othei's have not yet set forth.” issendte 
(i-si-nude) stands, of course, for iUendte, the plural of iUen ‘one,’ 
with the well known assimilation as in assdpar for aUdpar, etc. 
(Del., Gram, § 61, 2), and this is the only passage known to me 
in which the form occurs. 

In the letter K. 1907 (—H. 148) Asur-re 9 ti’a writes to the king 
(obv. 3-4) in similar terms: sa sarru belt Upurdni md ^'^Ad^dleka 
(da-a-adi-ha) .... di Turuspd suqnir ^‘My lord the king writes 
to me ‘Send your scouts ..... to (?) Turuspa.’” The remainder 
is broken away. 


^ [Of. R. Campbell Thompson’s review of R. F. Harper’s Assyrian and 
Babylonian Letters in the American Journal of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures, vol. xvii, No. 3 (April, 1901), p. 163, n. 1.— P. H.] 
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In K. 1021 (=:H. 309) Bel-emurani writes (obv. 4~8) : ina 
muxxi UMni sa mrru belt ispurdni assapm Udtni Id 

illahdm ; ina pdnhinu addgal, “ In regard to my lord tlio king’s 
message about the Uadmi, I have dispatched scouts. They have 
not yet come in. I am waiting for them.” What liMnii, means 
here is not quite clear. 

In K. 80 (=B[. 52), NabO-nadin-surn writes that, in consequence 
of orders received, he went after takpirtu (whatever that may 
mean); that he set out from Nineveh and proceeded as far as the 
town of Sasiqaiii. The letter concludes (rev. 2 ~ 10 ) : tBinii ana 
m istu issila 4pd?il ic ana ICalm 

assdkansumi, mnJed tubhaldina libhi Kaaap)pa tuMlikd^ ‘‘I 
gave orders to the scouts that went with me from Nineveh and 
to those from Kelach ‘Bring along (what you find?) to the 
town of Kasappa’” (cf. Del. Wbriferb., p. 472). As the meaning 
of taJepirtn^ upon which the whole context depends, is unknown 
(cf. Delitzsch’s Handio.^ p. 348^), this passage is somewhat ob- 
scure. It would seem, however, that the dandle were dispatclied 
in various directions with orders to search out and bring in cer- 
tain matters to a common rendezvous. 

In the first two passages cited it seems clear that the Addle 
were scouts or spies sent out to obtain information. In the three 
remaining passages, while the context is of too general a nature 
to be altogether decisive, the same meaning suits very well. This 
is further borne out by the nisheh form in IV R 50 , 3% where the 
witch is termed Addlltu^ Sa btrMi, xa^dtllu^ Sa rebdii^ “She who 
goes spying through the streets and prying through the market 
places.” 

The verb Adlu, from which dddlu is derived, means ‘to 
be in motion, to go about, go around,’ and, as pointed out by 
Talquist {Spr. der Contr. NahunaHAs)^ is to be compared to Syr. 

Aw (jjLxiyil etc.) which have about the same 
meaning. JDiillu(j, e. ddlu) ‘occupation, work,’ is properly the 
inf, piel of the same stem (Talquist, 0 . c., p. 64 ; Meissner-Rost, 
JBauinschr. Sank,, p. 107, n. 21 ). It is also to be noted that, in 
V R. 29 , 34. 35g, dddla occurs as a synonym of Aalpu^ a deriva- 
tive of daldpu ‘to march, go’ (Ar. lJJo). As regards the devel- 
opment of meaning therefore, dddlu presents a close analogy to 


“ Cf. Delitzsch, Assyv. Lesesfucke^ p 173 
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Heb. D’':5J“)0 ^ scouts, spies,’ the participle of the denomina- 
tive verb Ho go about.’ 


(2) 1:1m. 

In Delitzscli’s Ilandieorterhuch (p. 38) this word is tentatively 
compared to Ileb. and dohned as meaning ^perhaps,’ an 

interrogation point being placed after both etymology and deh- 
nition. Delitzsch’s Worterlrueh (p. 225), his Assyrian Grarmnar 
(§ 82), and Muss- Arndt’s Concise Tlctkniary (p. 40) contain tlie 
same explanation, as does also Delitzsch’s note in Beltrdge zur 
Assyriologie^ vol. ii, p. 40. 

occurs quite frequently in the letter texts and means ^or, 
or else’ +^0* (=H. 50) the priest Aggull5.nu 

writes to the king in reference to sacrifices to be offered, and says 
(rev. 8-11) : allaha azzaza ina pdn niqe, Hid anndka andhu, 
Mtmi sa Sarru iqahitni same MU iqdhihi^ Shall I go and be 
present at the sacrifices or (shall) I (remain) here. Let the king 
my lord say what he thinks (best).” 

The letter Iv. 650 (=11. 128) is from Mamm-ki-lSlinua to the 
king. In the reverse (6-10) he writes : htmma niM 'iissehila^ ina 
muxxi sarri heWa ttMbaldmnu^ Hid pitni ana MnU belt a 

aMpara^ “If he sends these people, I will forward them to ray 
lord the king, or else I will send the king full particulars (regard- 
ing them).” 

In K. 653 (=H. 154) Zer-ibnl, indignant at the aspersions of a 
certain Marduk-erba, writes to the king (obv. 6-11): summa Alar- 
duk-erha siparra pamlli assdkan^ siqmrri parzilli-ht lipturd 
ina sep'^a liskunH; Hid m ana mrri belUa islHni lisdnsu i^tit 
xarurtUu liMudHni^ “If I have put Marduk-erba in fetters, let 
them take off his fetters and put them upon my feet; or else let 
them tear from his throat his tongue which has thus lied to my 
lord the king.” The meaning of sip)arru would seem to be clear 
from the context. The word is doubtless to be derived from the 
same stem with saparru ^net,’ supHru Enclosure’ (Del. Handw,^ 
p. 509). Harper restores li-\i^-tU'ru in line 8, but the context 
seems to demand li’\ip'\-p(>''ru, 

K. 619 (=H. 1Y4) is a letter from Marduk-sarra“U9ur to the 
king. The writer reports that Aspabari, king of Ellip, has had 
a dispute with certain individuals and tells them (obv. 13-16): 
ikkanH; aldnikumi pegH, ^w}}ma qardba tup)pas^ epsd; Hid 
rammi^a^ “ It is all settled ; your cities are taken away. If you 
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want to make war, do so; or else let it alone.” I have already 
treated this passage in vol. xx of this Journal. 

In the letter 83-1-18, 41 (=11. S'ZS) Nabh-sum-iddina writes to 
the king about horses. In the reverse (2-12) he says : .... 

m 'dmii annihi ina pdn Sarri helila irrabUM izzaziZ ina lihii ekal 
niaxiTt% Htd ^arru belu Unvu Uskun mmrria kimma 

lizzizd^ “Are the horses which come to the king to-day to stay in 
the outer palace, or do they go on? Let my lord the king give 
orders as to whether they are to go or to remain.” This example 
is especially clear as Hid occurs here in parallelism with 
whether.’ 

Other passages might be cited but these will probably suffice. 
tfld may be explained as a compound of H ‘or ^ and ‘not.’ In 
Num. 22, 33 which is a compound of It? and , means 

(like HM) ‘and if not’; it is unnecessary to read (LXX, koI 
€t fjLy); but it would perhaps be more correct to point this word 
• Of. also Hos. 8, 'T. 



The PolycJmmiG Lion Teoently found in Balnjlon. — By Dr, 
Ka-rl J. GraMM, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md, 

About fifty miles soiitli of Baghdrid, in tlie iieigliborliood of 
the town of liillah on the eastern bank of the Euphrates, are the 
ruins of the ancient city of Babylon, a series of extensive, irreg- 
ularly shaped mounds, covering from north to vsouth a distance 
of about five miles. The most prominent among these mounds 
are Bfibil, El-Kasr (j-waiUl), and Telh^Amran-ibn-All 

Since Claudius James Rich, resident of the English East India 
Company at Baghdad, published in 1812 his valuable memoir on 
the ruins of Babylon, in the yfimer Fundgrnhen des Morgen.^ 
lands, these tells have been visited by travelers and explorers, 
among others by Sir Austen Henry Layard (1850), the Erencli 
expedition under Fulgence Fresnel and Jules Oppert (1851-1854), 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, accompanied by William K. Loftus and 
J. E. Taylor (1849-1855), George Smith (18Y4), and Hormuzd 
Rassam (1878-1882). But it was not until two years ago, when, 
in January 1899, the Deutsche Orient-Oesellschaft sent out an 
expedition under the direction of Dr. Robert Koldewey, of Gor- 
litz, assisted by the Assyriologist, Dr. Meissner, of Halle, and 
^ Regierungsbauftlhrer ’ Andrae, tliat a thorough and systematic 
exploration was begun. Since excavations were started, on 
March 26th, 1899, the persevering labors of the German explorers 
have been crowned with signal success. Among the most inter- 
esting finds may be mentioned a stele bearing in front the image 
of the Hittite storm-god, and on the back a Hittite inscription;^ 
and a relief representing Bamas-res-U9ur, governor of the coun- 
tries Sdkhu and Maer, in the act of worshiping the goddess Istar 
and the god Adad.^ At Kasr they have laid bare the famous 
Btreet of Processions called in the inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar 

^ Since published by Dr. Koldewey in the Wissenschaftliclie Vevoffent- 
lichungen der Deiitsehen Orient-Oesellschaft, Leipzig, 1900. Cf. L. 
Messerschmidfc’s Corpus Inseriptionum Hettiticarum in vol. 5 of the 
Mittheilungen der Vorderasiatischen Oesellschaft, Berlin, 1900), p. 3, 
Tafel ii. 

2 Cf. Mittheilungen der Deutsehen Orient-Oesellschaft, 3, pp. 6f.; 12 ff. 
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II (604-561 B. C.) d-elmr-Mh'Cb^ (May tlie enemy not prevail!), 
which ran along the outside of the king’s palace, leading from 
Borsippa across the Euphrates to Babylon. On the Babylonian 
New Year’s Day [zagmiiku) — wliicli feast Professor Zimmern con- 
nects with the Jewish Purim festival® — Nabfl, the god of writing 
and patron of agriculture and science, was carried along this broad 
and handsomely paved street, in a magnilicent ship, to pay a visit 
to his father Marduk, the chief of tlie Babylonian pantheon, the 
type of the sun and the symbol of spring.® At Tell-^Amran-ibn- 
Ali the German arclneologists have idcn tilled the famous tcnif^bi 
of Marduk, JSsagila (the house whose summit towers on high), 
and cleared out several of its chambers.'* 

The following important landmarks of ancient Babylon are now 
fixed points: (the great house), the temple of the goddess 

Nin-max (the great Lady=Istar), the goddess of fecundity and 
the mythical mother of Nebuchadnezzar;® Emc/ila; Inigur- Bel 
(Bel has taken pity), the great wall of Babylon f and the Streel 
- of Processions. Inscriptions that have been found in situ place 
these identifications beyond question. To quote here only one of 
the inscriptions upon the stones of the pavement of the A-ehur- 
Mhd : 

^ Nabd-huduTTi-ugur Mr 
® mdr Pfahd^apal-upuT mr andku, 

® Suld BdbiW-^ ana Mddxa belt rabt Marduk 
'* ina lihitti aban sadt itbamnd 
® tallakti Marduk bel balata^ ddrd 
° mrqa'^ 

i. e. “Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, son of Nabopolassar, 
King of Babylon, am I. The street of Babylon I have built for 


^ Of. Schrader’s K&ilinschrifth Bibliotliek, 3, 2, p. 21, col. v, 1. 45, and 
Delitzsch’s Assyr. Handwdrterbuch, pp. 9^ and 637». 

‘^ZAT. II, 160; contrast Jasfcrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria 
(Boston, 1898), p. 686, n. 2. See also Wildeboer’s commentary on Esther 
(in Martfs Hand-Qommentar zum AT.), p. 173. It might be well to state 
in this connection that Assyr. puxru was compared with Syr. 
eighteen years ago in Lyon’s Keilschrifttexte BargoiTs (Leipzig, 1883), 
p. 64, n. on 1. 31. 

® Of. Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 127, 679. 

Of. Mitfheilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellsehaft, 5, 6f.; 6, 18. 

« Of. Mitth., 4, pp. 4f. 

® Of. Mitth., 4, pp. 12, 14 ; 6, p. 12. 
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tbe procession in honor of the great Lord, Marduk, with stones of 
the mountains. 0 Lord Marduk, grant eternal life.^ 

But the unremitting labors of the German explorers have not 
only been fruitful for the elucidation of history and religion. 
Students of the history of art, likewise, owe a debt of gratitude 
to the indefatigable perse verance of Dr, Koldevvey and Herr 
Andrae for their admirable reconstructioii, from hundreds of 
fragments of glazed tiles, of the Lion of Babylon. 

Babylonia is the fatherland of the enameler. In Assyrian pal- 
aces enameled bricks seem to have been sparingly used. They seem 
to have been placed chiefly upon doorways, find, in the form of 
rosettes, at the springing of the battlements. The Babylonians, 
however, favored by the clayey earth of the Chaldean alluvium, 
were not satisfied with the making of enameled bricks, but devel- 
oped a new branch of decorative art. Polychromatic figures and 
motives were modeled in relief upon the ground, thus distinguish- 
ing them by a gentle salience as well as by color, and, at the same 
time, increasing both their solidity and effect. In this manner the 
Babylonians made up for their lack of monumental works of sculp- 
ture which was due to the difficulty of obtaining suitable material. 
The Greek historian and physician at the court of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon (405-3G1 B. C.), Ctesias, who lived for a time at Baby- 
lon, thus describes the palace on the right bank of the Euphrates: 
In the intexdor of the first line of circumvallation Sernirainis con- 
structed another on a circular plan, upon which were all kinds of 
animals whose images were impx’essed on the brick while still 
unburnt. Nature is imitated in these figures by the use of colors.* 


1 Cf, Mittn. 6, pp. 5 ff . 

- Cf . Lof tus, Travels and Mesearelies in Chaldea and Susiana^ London, 
1857, p. 397, n. ; Perrot-Chipiez, Art in Chaldea and Assyria (London, 
1884), I, 282. 

^ Ka'i9‘' bv eif btyaic Taig SieTSThircdTO Ofjpiaj iravToc^aTra ry rm> 

fi&TQv i>i7iOTexvi(^ T7jv (L%riOeLav hivoinyohinva^ Biod. ii. 8, 4. These words of 
Diodorus give us a false conception of the painted decoration. The 
artist did not intend to imitate the real colors of nature. The lions 
and bulls of the friezes had, no doubt, their effect, but yet our intelli- 
gence receives some little shock in finding them deprived of their true 
colors, and presented to our eyes in a kind of travesty of their real 
selves. Things used as ornaments have no inalienable color of their 
own; the decorative artist is free to twist his lines and vary his tints as 
he pleases ; his work will be judged by the result, and as long as that is 
harmonious and pleasing to the eye nothing more is required.” Perrot- 
Chipiez, Hist, of Art in Chaldea and Assyria^ 2 , pp. 296 f. 
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.... The third wall, that in the middle, was twenty stadia round 
. . . On its towers and their curtain-walls every sort of animal might 
be seen depicted according to all the rules of art, both as to form and 
color.^ The whole represented a chase of various animals, these 
being more than four cubits high (i. e. about seven feet).® In the 
middle was Semirainis shooting an arrow at a panther, and, on 
one side, her husband Nimis at close quarters with a lion, which 
he transfixes with his lance.” Diodorus Siculus, to whom we owe 
this description of Ctesias, attributes all these buildings to Semi- 
ramis, but it was the palace of Nebuchadnezzar II that Ctesias 
had before him. 

During the years 1851-1854 the French expedition under Ful- 
gence Fresnel and Jules Oppert collected on Tell Kasr, especially 
on its eastern side, a great many fragments of colored tiles. 
Yellow scales, separated from one another by black lines, 
reminded Oppert of the conventional figures by which the 
Assyrians represented hills, mountains, and forests. On others 
he saw blue undulations signifying water ; on others, again, he 
found trees. Another class of enameled tiles represented figures 
of animals, the foot of a horse, and parts of a lion, especially the 
mane and the tail. A thick black line upon a blue ground may 
have been the lance of a hunter. Upon one fragment a human 
eye, looking full to the front, might be recognized.^ Unfortu- 
nately this interesting collection did not reach its destination. 
Together with the valuable antiquities collected by Victor Place, 
who had stiipped the archway of the palace of Sargon in order 
to enrich his own countiy with the spoils of the great Assyrian 
king, it perished hy accident in the floods of the Tigris (1855). 
At any rate, the description of Oppert confirms the narrative of 
Diodorus to which we have refeiTed above, It must, however, 
be mentioned that Dr. Koldewey so far has seen nothing which 
could be regarded as representing mountains, trees, or water.® 

^ ^l^vf/aav rU’ h roig Trvpyoig ml rstxscri iravToSaTra ro/f ts 

ml rolg t&v rvwav anoficpripaGi mraaicevaa/idva, Diod. ii. 8 , 6 . 

^ See the Notes on Ezekiel in The Polychrome Bible, p. 180. Professor 
Haupt has pointed out that the Table of Showbread was according to 
Ex. 25 , S3, 2 cubits long, 1 cubit wide, and cubits high, and that, if 
the Hebrew cubit = 21 inches, 1| cubits would be equal to 84 inches, 
which is the normal height of a table. Cf. Grit. Notes on Numbers (in 
The Polychrome Bible, p. 66 , 11. 2 fl. 

3 Oppert, Expedition scientifique en Mesopotamia (Paris, 1868), pp. 
148 f. 

^ Of. also Mitth., 2 , p. 4. 


»Cf. Mitth., 3 , p. 5. 
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But when Nebuchadnezzar mentions in his inscriptions the pic- 
tures of wild bulls and gigantic serpents adorning the gates, he 
can only refer, it would seem, to such colored brick or tile-reliefs. 

Nothing more definite, however, about this art, the technic 
employed, its effect upon the spectator, and the like, could hith- 
erto be learned in Babylonia itself. 

In Assyina the palace walls were covered with a colored facing, 
shown by fragments found among tlie ruins to have been painted 
stucco ^ and glazed tile. It consisted of bands of ornament, rows 
of rosettes and anthemia, woven strap-work, conventionalized 
mythical animals, and other forms in set regularity.'*^ Animals, 
especially lions, are given in yellow upon a blue ground.'* The 
largest and most important of the fragments preserved, found 
by Layard at Nimrud,"* shows a king who, returning from 
battle or the hunt, is about to place to his lips a bowl handed to 
him by a servant [according to another view he offers a drink- 
offeiung]. The bow which he holds in his left hand rests upon 
the earth. Behind him follow two servants, a eunuch with bow, 
quiver, and sword, and a warrior in short dress, with lance and 
pointed helmet. The garments are outlined by a broad band of 
yellow, thus increasing the impression of flat stiffness peculiar to 
the Assyrian costumes of baggy cloth without folds. A dark 
yellow border separates the green dress from the red background 
and the brownish color of the exposed flesh. White intermingles 
with yellow in the rosettes, fringes, swords, etc. The hait', beard, 
pupils of the eyes, and the sandals are black. Other fragments, 
published by Layard, have a green background, yellow flesh, blue 
garments, blue fishes, etc, all drawn with a heavy white, or, in 


^ On Assyrian painting see Perrot-Chipiez, Art in Chaldea and Assy- 
ria, 2 , pp. 292 if.; compare also on Assyrian and Babylonian art, Wolt- 
mann-Woermann, QescKd. Malerei, i (Leipzig, 1879), pp. 22 if.; Semper, 
Der SUP (Mfinclien, 1878), g§67, 69-7,1 (pp. 250 ff.; 302 ff.), and the 
respective chapters in Liibke’s Geseh. d. Plastik, Schnaase’s Geseh. d, 
bildenden Kunste, Reber’s Kunstgeseh. d. AUerthnms, Of, also Reber’s 
remarks in ZA. , i, 157-160; 295-303. 

^ Cf. Layard, The Monuments of Nineveh (London, 1849), first series, 
pi. 80. 

® Cf. Place, Ninive et VAssyrie (Paris, 1866-1869), plates 29, 30, 31. Of 
all the animal forms, that of the lion seems to have been the first to 
yield material for decorative composition of any value, and even at the 
present day the lion has not lost its popularity in the East. Cf. Perrot- 
Chipiez, Art in Chaldea and Assyria, i, 262. 

Cf. Layard, Monuments, second series, pi. 55. 
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rare instances, brown outline. In some of the bas-reliefs found 
by Botta at Kliorsabad' red and blue alternate in the sandals of 
the figures, and in the harness of the horses. We find also a red 
bow and a blue quiver.^ 

But it was at Susa, the residence of the Achiemenians, that 
tlie whole splendor of this art was revealed, when Dieulafoy 
unearthed the famous lion-frieze which decorated the crowning of 
the propyhBa (called Apiidduay rising in front of the palace 
of Darius and Xerxes. We see here, surrounded by palmettos, 
marguerites and similar motives, nine walking lions. ‘^The pow- 
erful head, the thickness of the mane, the salience of the shoulder- 
blades and the principal muscles, every detail is distinctly marked 
by bold modeling, and this is further emphasized by contrast of 
color.” These finds of Dieulafoy, more or less restored, have, 
since 1891, found their place in the Louvre at Paris. A fine 
reproduction of part of the frieze may be seen in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum at New Tork.^ 

Did the art of the Babylonian artists surpass that of their 
pupils, the Persians ? And, if so, in what measure ? To these 
questions the Llo7i of Babylon us the answer/ Completely 
and exclusively restored from head to tail from the genuine 
pieces,'^ it teaches indisputably that the artists of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, at least as far as the representation of the lion is concerned, 
were true masters of their art. If on the Susian lion-frieze the 
head and the front of the lion appear too small, this cannot be 


^ Of, Botta, Monument de Ninive (Paris, 1847-1850), plates 12. 14. 43. 
53. 61. 62. 63. 65. 74. 76. 81. 110. 111. 113. 114. 146. 155. 156. 

® On Assyrian polychromy see Perrot-Chipiez, Art in Chaldea and 
Assyria, 2 , 248 ff.; and on the chemical composition of the various 
colors employed, ibid., pp. 294 fi.; cf, Reber’s remarks in ZA., i,297--299. 

^ Of. Bezold, Die Achdmeniden-Tnschriften (Leipzig, 1883), p. 44, No. 
xvii, 1. 8 ; Weissbach, Die AcJiameniden-lnschriften zweiter Art (Leip- 
zig, 1890), p. 84, No. iv. 

^ Cf. Dieulafoy, A Suse. Journal des Fouilles (Paris, 1884-1886), pp. 
132, 133. 

® Cf. also Perrot-Chipiez, Art in Ancient Persia (1892), p. 420 f. 

® The following description is based upon an exact polychrome repro- 
duction of the lion by Herr Andrae, published by the Deutsche Orient- 
Gesellschaft, and reproduced in the American 3fagazine Supplement to 
the New Yorh Journal and Advertiser, Sunday, April 21, 1901, p. 9. 

Cf. Mitth., 3 , p, 11, and the description of the lion-frieze by Prof. 
Delitzsch, Mitth. 6, pp. 13 ff. 
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said of the lion of Babylon. The hair of the mane and the tiift 
of the tail are executed, it is true, in a conventional manner, but 
in all other respects the animal is conceived with unusual life and 
naturalness. With this strong feeding for reality we find com- 
bined perfection of form. The naturalness of the work and its 
uniform execution give evidence of an intellectual and clear 
mind, and call forth a lively interest, both for the manner in 
which the artist extricated himself from the ban of conventional 
laws and for the ingenuity with which he accommodated himself 
to them. 

The lion, as reconstructed by Koldewey and Andrae, is por- 
trayed in its natural size, 1.95 in. from the end of the forepaw to 
the end of the tail, and 90cm. from the top of the head to the sole 
of the forepaw. It is marching to the left. The bushy mane 
and the tuft of the tail are colored in a lustrous yellow, the looks 
being separated from one another by black lines; the smooth 
parts of the skin — ^back, head, legs, and tail — are white ; tongue 
and eye yellow ; eyelids and pupil black. The background is 
turquoise-blue. White rosettes, with orange centers, against a 
dark blue ground adorn the border. 

A number of such lions in tile-relief appear to have formed a 
large frieze. Two types of lions have been found.* One repre- 
sents a lion marching to the left — of this there must have been at 
least lifteen specimens — while another exhibits alien marching to 
the right. Each of these types, again, occurs in two different 
colorings : either with a white skin and yellow mane, or with a 
yellow skin and a green mane ; the latter being rarer than 
the former. Moi'eover, small variations exist between represen- 
tatives of the same type, especially as regards the tail which in 
some cases presents more of a curve than in others. 

The palette of the Babylonian enameler, it will be noticed, 
appears to have been very restricted. Compared with the Assyr- 
ian paintings, however, the walls of Babylon shone with a deeper, 
brighter, and more highly colored lustre than those of Nineveh. 

As to the position of the frieze, Dr. Koldewey believes that the 
lions marching to the left had their place on the western side of 
the outer wall, and those marching to the right on the eastern 
side of the inner wall, of the Street of Frocesnons, The entire 
series of animals was thus marching on both sides of the street 
toward the north.® 


j Of. mm., 3, p. 10. 


2 Cf. MiUli,, 3, P. 11. 
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For the composition of one of these polychrome enamel reliefs 
a great many units were required. In order to preserve its fidel- 
ity, these separate pieces not only h.ad to coincide exactly, but 
had also to be fixed and fitted with extreme nicety. Bitumen 
appears to have been used foi* the purpose of attaching them to 
the wall. To fit all the squares into their proper places, numbers, 
which have been noticed upon the uncovered faces of the crude 
brick walls, seem to have served for the guidance of the work- 
men.^ But the proper distribution of a figure over the bricks or 
tiles of which it was composed, required still greater skill. To 
prevent any mistake, it is supposed, the artist took a large plate of 
soft clay, and modeled upon its surface the entire drawing in 
relief. Then he cut the plate into squares of the ordinary size of 
a brick or a tile, and marked each square with a number. These 
marks have been recognized upon many fragments found at 
Babylon by the architect Felix, Thomas, who accompanied the 
expedition under Fresnel and Oppert.^ The pigment and varnish 
were laid separately on each brick or tile, w'hich was then put 
into the kiln and fired at an extraordinarily high temperature, till 
the enamel became almost like glass. At the same time the uni- 
formity with which the various figures ever recur, constrains us 
to assume that the artists made use of molds.^ 

In this manner was composed the decoration of the buildings 
of Nebuchadnezzar and of Babylon, the splendor of which so im- 
pressed the imagination and provoked the anger of the Jewish 
prophets. It is to paintings of this kind that Ezekiel alludes 
when he rebukes Jerusalem, under the name of Aholibah, for its 
infidelity and its adoption of foreign superstitions: She saw men 
portrayed on walls, figures of Chaldeans portrayed in vermilion, 
their loins girded with sashes, their heads adorned with fillets, 
looking all of them like captains, portraits of Babylonians, — 
Chaldea was the land of their nativity.'^ 


^ Cf. Place, NmivCf i, p. 253, 

2 Cf. Expid, seient^ i, pp. 143 f.; Place, Ninive, 2, p. 253 ; Mittlu, 3, 
p. 10. Lofbus also has copied and published a number of marks of the 
same kind which he had found upon glazed bricks from the palace of 
Susa {Travels and Researches, p. 398). 

® Of. Koldewey in the MittK, 3, p. 5 ; Delitzsch, Mitth., 6, p. 16. 

Semper (Der i, p. 54) holds that the words of Ezekiel I'efer to 
tapestry; cf. Keber in ZA,, i, 290 ff. 

® Professor Toy’s translation of Ezekiel 23, 14, 15 in The Polychrome 
Bible (New York, 1899). 



The Meaning and Etymology of the Word W in the Old 
Testament — By Dr. Kabl eT. GriiiMMj Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Tfie Hebrew word altliongh found only in twelve 

passages of the Old Testament, is interpreted by the various 
translators and commentators in more than a dozen different 
ways. In Job 6, 13, for instance, the Authorized Yersion, fol- 
lowing the Targiim, translates it, ^wisdom.’ The Septuagint 
renders it by Hielp,’ while the Peshita has ^ 

^ redemption and the Yulgate, ^ necessarli meV Luther translates 
‘ability’ (YermOgen)\ Schultens ‘ ’/ J. D. Michaelis 

^solatium^' de Wette, Hirzel, Stickel, Yaihinger, Hahn, Studer, 
Beuss, ‘deliverance’ {Eettung)\ Ewald, Schlottmann, Pllrst, and 
Yolck, ‘welfare, salvation’ {Heil). Welte, Siegfided-Stade, and 
Dilimann explain it to mean ‘wise or reasonable counsel’ {'toeiser 
Rath^ vernilnfUger Rath). Franz Delitzsch renders it, ‘ stabil- 
ity’ {Restand)) similarly Duhm in his commentary on Job (in 
Marti). Hengstenberg regards ‘insight’ as the only 

proper rendering of the word. Matthes translates it ‘guidance’ 
{Geleit)) Merx, ‘being, essence’ {Wesenhaftes) ) Hitzig, ‘health’ 
{Oesundheit)) the Revised Yersion, ‘ effectual wox'king’ ; Georg 
Hoffmann and Baethgen, ‘expedient’ {Aiisioeg)) Bickell, ‘hope’ 
{'Hoffnnng)) Kautzsch, and Duhm, ‘hold’ {Malt)) Budde, ‘hap- 
piness’ {Gliich)) Gesenius-Buhl, ‘ help ’ {Milfe),^ 

A careful examination of the passages where occurs, 

appears to show, however, that the original signification of the 


^ Cf, Schultens, Liher Jobi, 1787 ; J. D. Michaelis, Supplementorum ad 
Lexica Hebr. Pars iv, Gott,, 1787, pp. 1167 f.; de Wette, JSeilige Schrifty 
3^ ed., 1889; Hirzel, Hiob erJcldrt, 1839; Stickel, D. Buck Hiob, 1842; 
Yaihinger, D. Bucli Hiob, 1843 ; Welte, D, Buck Job, 1849 ; Hahn, Com- 
ment. uber d. Buck Hiob, 1850; Schlottmann, D. Bueh Hiob, 1851 ; 
Ewald, D. Buck Hiob, 1854 ; Delitzsch, D. Buck Hiob, 1864 ; Matthes, 
Het BoeJc Job, 1865 ; Hengstenberg, D. Buck Hiob, 1870 ; Merx, Hiob, 
1871; Ftirst, Heil. Sckrift, 1874; Hitzig, B. Buck Hiob, 1874; Studer, 
D. Buck Hiob, 1881 ; Eeuss, Hiob, 1888 ; Yolck, Hiob, 1889 ; Dilimann, 
Hiob, 1891; Bickell, Job, 1894; Kautzsch, Altes Test., 1894; Budde, 
Job, in the Nowack series, 1896 ; Duhm, Job, in Marti, 1897 ; D. Buck 
Hiob iXbers, , 1897 ; Baethgen, Hiob, 1898. 
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word is ‘ prop, support.’ Subsequently it came to mean ‘ help ’ 
in general, and, by a slight modification, ‘ success, power, source 
of help, reliability,’ as was suggested by Professor Haupt during 
the interpretation of the Book of Proverbs in the Oriental 
Seminary of the Johns Hopkins University. 

In Job 30, 21 f. Job, lamenting the terrible progress of his 
disease, cries out to God : 

’jpip^n “ipN*? rjflnn 

:{Qorg) np’n ’JJJjbn!) ’jK^n 

^‘Thou art become cruel to me, Thy strong arm is raised in 

enmity against me ; 

Thou liftest me up to the wind, Thou makest me ride on, and 

which the Authorized Version renders: “Thou dissolvest my 
substance” (in the margin, ^ wisdom ’). The Vulgate para- 
phrases : “ elevasti me, et quasi super rentum ponens elisisti me 
Many commentators, however, including Hirzel, Ewald, 
Olshausen, Delitzsch, Matthes, Volck, Dillmann, Hoffmann, 
Biidde, and Baethgen, follow here the reading of the Kethtb 
Thou hast caused me to melt away in the roar 
of the storm.” The wind, however, as has been remarked by 
Siegfried in The Polychrome Bible, has rather the effect of drying 
up. Hitzig reads “Thou makest me level” == “Thou 

dost lay me prostrate.” Merx conjectures “Thou dost 

destroy me.” Konig in his Lehryehdude I, 59^ f., ‘agita- 

tion, restlessness.’ But the most natural emendation is suggested 
by the Greek Version, aTrippLij/di ge a7ro arwrripla?,^ which points to 
(so Duhm). We should, therefore, translate: “Thou 
allowest me to totter without support,’ like a tree without a prop 
in the storm. Compare the German expression zum Spielball des 
Windes machen. To emend, with Siegfried in The Polychrome 
Bible, , is not necessary. Here has still the 

meaning of ‘prop, support,’ like the Assyrian asUu, ‘prop, 
pillar.’ Prom this concrete signification the general meaning 
‘ help ’ is derived. 


^ Cf. on this reading, G. Beer, Text d. Buches Mob, Marburg, 1896-97, 
p. 196. 
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A clear instance of the use of in the sense of "help ’ is 

met with in Prov. 2, 7, It seems necessary in this passage to 
transpose the received text.^ Reading v. 8^' after v. 7^y and v. 8^ 
after v. 7^ we have the following mashal: 

vsp nm ^ 

nb!?'! ■■'Vi’pn r["ini 8 '- -75^)7“ 

DPt^o ninns bn ’pbnb pD?'- 

^Jhvh gives wisdom, out of His mouth come knowledge and 

discernment, 

He has in store (help) for the upright, and protects the 

way of the pious. 

A shield to those who walk in integrity, He guards the path of 

equity.” 

The i^endering of by^help’ appears to agree best with 

the context, as has been recognized by Clement of Alexandria 
who translates it by po'^daa. In the same way it is rendered by 
the Targum. The Septuagint has oroiTrjfilaj and the Vulgate saka\ 
which is followed by most modern exegetes. 

With the same signification is used in Job 12 , 16 : 

^^With Ilim is protection and help.” Here 
is generally rendered ‘ wisdom, knowledge,’ and the like, 
— so the Targum, Vulgate, the Authorized Version, de Wette, 
Hirzel, Stickel, Vaihinger, Welte, Schlottmann, Matthes, Ftirst, 
Hitzig, ^Studer, Reuss, Volck, Dillmann, Siegfried-Stade, Hoff- 
mann, Biidde, Baethgen, Gesenius-Buhl, and others. This view 
has been rightly rejected by Duhm, but his own rendering 
^stability’ (J3estand) is hardly more satisfactory. The Greek 
Bible has Icrxv^;^ ^ power, ’the Revised Version ^effectual working.’ 
But a description of God’s omniscience and omnipotence has been 
given in the preceding verses, especially in v. 13. In verse 16, 
however, Job introduces a new argument, in reply to the words of 
Zophar, ch. ii, 13 ff: You tell me that there is hope of deliver- 
ance if I should turn to God in penitence? that only for the 
wicked there is no escape ? Yes, Job replies in bitter irony, 


1 Of. Critical Notes on Proverbs, in The Polychrome Bible, p. 35, 1. 35. 
® So Kethib. ^ So Qer4. 

^ According to Professor Haupt we have here the emphatic particle 
Gf. Johns Hopkins University Circulars, July, 1894, p. 107 f.; Crit- 
ical Notes on Proverbs in SBOT., p. 59, 1. 11. 
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With Him is protection^nd help, — His are the deceived and the 

deceiver.” 

i. e. they are all alike to him. Theodotion renders here a-m^pia, 
and the Syriac version, 

is further met with in verse 20, of the didactic poem, 
Isa. 28, 23 As ploughing, says the writer, does not go on 
all through the year, nor is everything threshed with the same 
force, so Jhvh varies His procedure according to circumstances, 
and according to the character of those with whom He deals. 
The ploughers and threshers, i. e. the Babylonians or Persians, 
will not he allowed to treat Israel as they have treated other 
nations. For Israel there is a future and a hope : 

'n)n^ dvd iistdji 

T TT - 

T • • : • T •• * ; • 

^^This also from Jhvh proceeds, 

Wonderful in council, great in help.” 

This rendering, proposed as early as by J. D. Michaelis in 
his Deutsche Ubers, d, Alt, Test, mit Anmerh, f Ungelehrte^ 8, 
1 , p. 50 , agrees much better with the context of the passage than 
the explanation of Hitzig, Delitzsoh, Dillmann, Siegfried-^Stade, 
Duhm, Kautzsch, Kittel, Cheyne,* and others: Wonderful 
counsel, great wisdom has He,” The parallelism is not synony- 
mous, but synthetic. 

Job 5, 12 is best rendered ‘success.’ So rightly 

Vaihinger, Hitzig, Studer, Reuss, Volok, Baethgen. Eliphaz 
advises Job to turn to God, and to commit his cause to Him, 

Who frustrates the devices of the crafty, that their hands 

accomplish no success.” 
He does not give them any assistance, so that their schemes mis- 
carry. 


^ The Masoretic text adds 

T : 

“ Hitzig, J). Projph, Jesaia, 1833, ad loc. ; Delitzsch, Jesaia, 1866, 
ed. 1879, ad loc.; Dillmann, Jesaia, 1891, ad loc.; Duhm, Jesaia, 1892 
ad loc.; Kautzsch, Alt Test.; Dillmann-Kittel, Jesaia, 1898, ad loc.: 
Cheyne, Isaiah, in The Polychrome Bible, 1898, p. 29. 
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Success engendei's j^ower. This meaning may preferably be 
assumed for Prov. 8, 14 ; i8,l. Prov. 8, 14 we read ; 

jmiDJi h nj’3 

T : • T • * -; T • : 

This verse is usually translated: ^‘Mine is counsel and sound 
wisdom I understanding, I liave strength.” Do- 

litzsch and Frankenberg render ^^7 dhl^rderung ; Toy, by 

^ skill.’* But as ^counsel,’ stands in parallelism to i 

^understanding,’ we expect the same relation to exist between 
and Strength.’ We should, tlierefore, translate : 

^^With me is counsel and power, with me“ understanding and 
strength.” 

Similarly in Prov, i8, 1 where we read : 

One who separates himself seeks desire, he rages against all 

reason.” 

This is the general rendering of the aphorism which is supposed 
to mean that one who holds himself aloof from friends or from 
society, follows his own selfishness, and opposes everything 
reasonable. But this observation, as Professor Toy rightly 
remarks in his commentary on the ])as8age, does not accord with 
the tone of the Proverbs. We gain a better sense if, on the 
basis of the Septiiagint, followed by the Vulgate, Trpocjydcrets ^TjTet 
dvrip PovX6fX€vo^ x^pilccrdai arro we read, with Hitzig,® and 

Frankenberg, instead of the Masoretic niNri'? , and 

translate the whole verse as follows : 

^^The estranged friend seeks an opportunity (of quaiTel), seeks 

(with all his power) to stir up strife.” 
In Job 6, 13 we have with the meaning ^source of 

help.’ We read: 


^ Of. Delitzsch, D. Balomonisehe Spruchhueh, 1873, ad loc. ; Franken- 
berg, Proverbs in the Nowack series, 1898, ad loc.; Toy, Proverbs, 1899, 
ad loc. 

® Read or simply ; cf. Grit. Notes on Proverbs in The 

Polychrome Bible, p. 41, 1. 28. 

^ Hitzig, D. Spruche Salomo's, 1858, ad loc. 

Cf. Moore, Judges, ad 14 , 4 (pp. 328 f .). 

® The Peshita reads )■ 

® Sic, following the LXX.; theMasor. text has . 

4 
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The translation of the Authorized Version, Is not my help in me ? 
and is my wisdom (n^t^n) driven quite from me?”, entirely’' misses 
the sense of the passage. Job, rej)lying‘ to his friend Eliphaz, 
justifies his despair. The good man is never allowed to perish, 
you say, but how much longer can a body of flesh hold out ? If 
God would be my friend, the only favor I crave is that lie would 
shorten my agony and lot me die. But no, I have no help to 
expect from Him, ^ and, he continnes, 

Is quite driven from me.” Here stands in par- 
allelism to ‘help.’ In this sense the word has been under- 

stood by the Septuagint, which renders it by ^oijOaa.; the Pesluta 
translates The interpretation of by ^source of 

help ’ appears to fit the context best. 

Finally we have a few passages where apparently 

designates the object which serves as a sujiport, on what you may 
rely, hence ‘ reliability.’ 

Such seems to be the meaning of the word in Job 26 , 3 : 

ri“>f orty'in ^rb-^j'7'7 nnrr'OD 

. T : " : T T V 

: inriio 3^*? noDrr Nbb 

T . T T‘*, : t:t :t:^t — 

‘‘How hast thou helped him that is without power, and supported 

the arm that is without strength. 

How hast thou counseled him that has no wisdom, and made 
known to him abundantly (on wbat be can rely).” 

In the sense of ‘reliability’ the word occurs in Prov. 3 , 21 . We 
must here transpose, with XJmbreit in his commentary on JProverbs 
(Heidelberg, 1S26), the two clauses of the aphorism, and read : 

“My son, observe (reliability) and discretion, let tbem 

not depart from thy sight.” 
that is to say, Try to be circumspect and discreet ; keep on safe 
ground, do not engage in any wild schemes, neither act without 
a definite plan ; if you want to accomplish an object, observe the 
proper precautionary measures and devise ways and means for 
the carrying out of your project. The rendering of Prankenberg, 
“Observe welfare (Ileil) and prudent reflection” is unintelligible. 

' To suppose, with Beer {Text d. Buclies Hidb, ad loc.) and Budde 
{Joh in the Nowack series), that the Greek and Syriac versions read 
is not necessary. 
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Similarly in Job ii, 6 is best rendered by ‘^reliability.’ 

Zopbar replies to Job’s protest of innocence : 

tjar vnoi^ “ 15 ^ 

D’‘7|3D-’:3 nD;)n nio>^r) 

: N*£^'! ’3 ril 

If God would only speak, and open Ilis lips against thee, 

And reveal to thee the hidden depths of wisdom, 

rv^^t^h 

Then wouldst thou know that God overlooks yet part of thy 

guilt.” 

What is the meaning of n’jj'in'? D»‘7£3:3 ♦:)? The interpreta- 
tions which have been proposed are all alike more or less artifi- 
cial, The Septuagint reads 6tl ScTrXovg lorraL twv Kara cr^ the 
Vulgate, ut ostenderet tihi secreta sa 2 yle)itiae et quod mulUqyUx 
esset lex eim. The Targum and the Peshita, followed by many 
modern exegetes, render it by " wisdom.’ The Authorized Ver- 
sion has ; “And that He would show thee the secrets of wisdom 
that they are double to that which is ’’—whatever this may mean. 
Ewald, de Wette, Hirzel, and others : “How doubly strong they 
are in insight.” Merx: “for like miracles they are in being” [demi 
loie die Wunder sind sie in dem Wesen), reading 
instead of D’'7iD3 , which emendation is adopted by Bickell, 
Duhin, and Baethgen. Bickell translates die wunderhar der ISln- 
sicht; Duhm, Wtmder an Vernunft ; Baethgen, Wunder der 
Yernunft. Georg Hoffmann renders: “to show thee that the 
secrets of His wisdom doubly surpass reason.” But it seems 
best to regard the words, with Siegfried in 2he Polychrome Pihle^ 
as a marginal gloss which has crept into the text. It apparently 
is the note of an orthodox Jew indicating his agreement with 
Zophar : If God would speak, indeed, it would be a reliable ora- 
cle, a Mru tahiltu,^ the term which Esarhaddon uses in reference 
to the encouraging oracle he received when about to march 
against his father’s murderers. 

There remains but one passage for our discussion, Mic. 6, 
9. As the Masoretic text reads, 


^ Syn. annu Jcenu ; cf. Zimmern, Beitrdge mr Kenntnis der bdbylo- 
nisehen Religion (Leipzig, 1900), p. 88, n. 4 ; p, 89, no. 2, 
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my,. it is void of proper sense.^ The usual interpretation 
gives us the following: ‘^The voice of Jhvh cries to the city, and 
wisdom regards Thy name.” The Authorized Version renders: 
‘^The Lord’s voice crieth unto the city, and the man of wisdom 
shall see thy name,” and in the Tnargin, ^Hhy name shall see that 
which is.” Hitzig, Wellhausen, and Nowack^ emend ^His 
name,’ instead of 'Thy name,’ "it is wisdom to fear llis 

name.” Kautzsch, following Koorda,® conjectures 

.... y . 

Meilsames vernehme7i die, die semen JSFamoi filreh- 
ten. But it seems better to follow the reading of the Septuagint, 
crwcreu cj>ol3ov(ji.€vovg to ovofxa avrov = 7 "He will 

rescue those that fear His name.” The words most probably are 
a later insertion'* for the purpose of mitigating the threats of 
severe punishment which follow. 

A detailed investigation of all the passages where 
occurs thus reveals the fact that it signifies 'support,’ then 'help, 
success, power, source of help, reliability.’ This development of 
meaning is an exact parallel to that which we see in the Assyr- 
ian tukuUu (from tahdlu), 'support, help, power, reliability.’ 

As regards the etymology of many scholars, including 

Ibn Ezra, Qarachi, Schultens,® Hirzel, Schlottmann, Merx, 
Wildeboer," Budde, Duhm, and Gesenius-Buhl, derive the word 
from a stem and connect it with Hebrew 'existence,’ 

and Assyrian iM, 'to have.’ But Hebrew and Assyrian 
go back to a stem with an initial i6d originarmmJ It seems most 
improbable that a noun tUMidh, with d in the first syllable, could 
bd derived from such a stem, especially as there are no other 
analogies. 


^ Cf. on the text, Ryssel, Textgestalt und JEJchtheit d. B, MieJia, Leip- 
zig, 1887, pp. 101 ff. 

2Cf. Hitzig, D. Kleinen Proph., 4«’ ed., 1881, ad loc.; Wellhausen, 
D. Kleinen Proplieten, ad loc.; Nowack, D. Kleinen Proph., 1897, ad loc. 
3 Comment, in Vaticinmm Michce, 1869, ad loc. 

^ This was recognized by Hartmann in his commentary on Micah, 1800, 
^ XAber Johi, 1737, ad Job 5, 12, 

® D. Sprilche, 1897, ad Prov. 2, 7. Cf. also Toy, Proverbs, ad Prov. 
2, 7. 

Cf. Haupt, Die sumerisclien Familiengesetze (Leipzig, 1879) p. 21, n. 
1, Por the original identity of and the nota aceusativi see 
Grit. Notes on Proverbs in The Polychrome Bible, p. 61, 1. 6. 
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Franz Delitzsch at first supposed to be a formation 

from the Hoph al with the signification of ‘ reality ’ ( WirJcUchJceit) 
as opposed to ‘mere appearance’ [hlosser Schein)^^ but in his 
commentary on Troverhs^ published in 1873, p. 61 f,, he rejects 
this view as unsatisfactory, and, following Fleischer, connects it 

with the Arabic or Ho further.’* In his commentary 

on Isaiah, 3‘^ ed., 1879, again, he presents as possible both a 
derivation from a Qal ^ suhshtei'C^^ ^ and from the Hiph^tl 

timn; ^ to enable,’ which implies, however, a change of an 
into an it This change Delitzsch leaves unexplained. J. Barth 
in his Nominalhildmig d, semit, Spraehen^ 1889, §189e, regards 
the word as a form taqtilat from Assyr. iht). But, as 

stated above, = Assyr. iM is a verb with an initial i6d origi- 
narium^ and even if it went back to a stem V'fi, it would still be 
hard to see how Barth’s ttMidh could become ttHidh, In his 
Etymologisehe Studien^ 1893, p. 66 f., he abandoned this idea, and 
practically revived the opinion of Hitzig, tracing back to 

a stem mtj', which by transposition became This view 

was refuted as early as 1873 by Delitzsch in liis commentary 
on JProverhs^ I, s, c, Dillmann, ad Job 5 , 12 , and Frankenberg, 
jProv,^ p. 26, pronounce a non liquet as to the etymology of 
So pessimistic a view, however, seems not to be justi- 
fied. J. D, Michaelis appears to have made a step in the right 
direction when in his Supplement, ad Lexica Ileh. Fan Quarta^ 
Gott., 1787, pp, 1167 f., he rejects all relation of with 

‘existence,’ — although without giving a satisfactory reason 

— and points to Arabic or Lwt , ^mederV"^ The word is a 
form tuqtilat as Olshausen, Stade, and Konig rightly maintain.^ 
It seems to be connected etymologically with the Assyrian stem 
(a synonym of tcMlu)/m the Ninevite pronunciation, aJti, 
‘to support, to help,’ and its derivatives and usdtu^ ‘help,’ 
asdy ‘helper, physician,’ asttu^ ‘pillar, support,’ which, in the 
Ninevite pronunciation aMtu^^ has passed into Hebrew where we 


^ Cf. his commentary on Jb 6 , ed., 1864, ad 5 , 12 . 

® So also Nowack, Spriiehe Salomons, 1883, ad 2 , 7. 

® Cf. also Olshausen, Lehrb., 400 ; Konig, Lehrgeh., 2 , 1, 193 b. 

^ Of. Critical Notes on Proverbs, in The Polychrome Bible, p. 36, 1. 22. 

® Cf. Olshausen, Lehrb., 400 ; Stade, Lehrb., 260, 262; Kdnig, Lehrg,, 
ii, 1, 193 b. 

® Of. Grit. Notes on Ezekiel, in The Polychrome Bible, p. 71, 1. 43 ; p. 
82, 1. 27. 
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meet with it in Jer. 50 , 15, = Talm. = Eastern 

Syriac l^^^i = Man<i. = Arab, ^pillar.’' In this 

connection it is important to note that occurs only in late 

writings, besides Is. 28 , 29 (Exilic or post-Exilic), only in 
Proverbs and Job. In Mic. 6 , 9 it is due, as has been sbown 
above, to the corruption of the text. The stem, likewise, occurs 

in Syriac** ^1, ‘to heal,’ ^help it has passed into Arabic,® 

where we have u ox* , ‘to cure,’ or , ‘to help,’ and 
is met with in the Ethiopic asdt ‘medela, sanatio.’ 

So we see that means ‘support,’ then Hielp, success, 

power, source of help, reliability,’ all very slight modifications of 
the original meaning. The various renderings, such as ‘ subsist- 
ence, reality, essence, wisdom, knowledge, intelligence, happi- 
ness,’ etc., proposed by commentators, are not warranted. Nor - 
can the connection of with be maintained. The word 

must be considered a form tugtilat from a stem asiX.^ ‘ to support, 
to help.’ 


^ Cf. ISIoldeke, Mand. Gram., §97, p. 113; Haupt, Beitr. z. assyr. 
Lautlehre, Nachr. d. Gott. Konigl. Ges. d. Wiss., Apr. 1883, p. 90, n. 4. 

® Of. the Saphel '.Ajoau? saust ‘ to treat, to nurse ; ’ Of. Noldeke, Mand. 
Gr., p. 147, n. 4 ; Syr. Gr.^, % 180, 2. 

® Of. Frankel, Die aram. Fremdmorter im Arab., 1886, p. 261. 



The Internal Passive in Scmiit/iG . — By Frank B. Blake, 
Johns Hopkins ITiiiversity, Baltimore, Md. 

In the Semitic languages the passive may be expressed in 
several ways. Nearly all of these languages have a number of 
reflexive stems that are used for the passive, just as many forms 
of the Greek middle are so employed ; e. g. Syriac 
ithqefd, Ethiopia taqatdla^ Hebrew ^EDpJ niqtdl^ all meaning ‘ be 
was killed,’ In Biblical Aramaic we have a passive which has 
the same form as the passive participle ; cf. e. g. ieJitrath 

‘ she was given/ with “|n3 benMi ‘blessed.’ In Assyrian the 
various permansive forms have, in a majority of cases, a passive 
meaning; e. g. qyeti ‘it is or was opened/ ^ahit ‘it is or was cap- 
tured,’ epus^ it is made,’ nxikhumil ‘they were heaped up/ ^uldul 
‘it is completed,’ etc. But the passive formation which is most 
characteristically Semitic is the passive made by so-called 
internal vowel change;' e. g. Arabic qivtila ‘he was killed,’ 
which, from a superficial point of view, may be regarded as 
derived from the active qatala^ by changing the first two a 
vowels of the active to and i respectively. 

This so-called internal passive occurs in Arabic and Hebrew, 
and apparently also in Biblical Aramaic and Assyrian. In all 
these languages the forms have one feature in common, namely, 
they are all characterized by the presence of an u vowel in the 
first syllable. 

In Arabic the passive perfect of the simple stem has the form 
qiitila^ with it in the first syllable, and ^ between the second 
and third stem consonants. The imperfect is represented by the 
form iuqtalu^ which has likewise an it in the first syllable, 
but an ct between the second and third stem consonants. Similar 
forms are made in all the derived conjugations, e. g.: 

II. quttila^ iuqattala : 

IV. JsXSl iiqtilay iuqtalu ; 

V. tuquttila^ httaqaUalii, etc. 

^ Cf. Steinthal-Misteli, Charahteristik der hauptsdcJilichsten Typen 
des Sprachbaits (Berlin, 1893) pp. 440, 461. 
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In Hebrew the internal passive is represented by the conjuga- 
tions Paal and Hophal^ together with a few forms of certain 
rarer conjugations. The common characteristics of all these 
forms are the u vowel of the first syllable, and the a vowel 
between the second and third stem consonants; e. g.: 

Pual ^t3p i^qnttal ; 

Hophal ^tOpn Mqtal^ ^tDp^ i6qtaL 
In Biblical Aramaic the internal passive occurs only in the 
causative stem, being represented by a number of Hophal per- 
fects, e. g. : riflJn h6n7iath^ ^lie was deposed 

hilvadhy ‘he was annihilated etc.^ 

These forms are in all p)robability due to the influence of Hebrew, 
as no corresponding forms occur in any other Aramaic dialect.® 
The passive stem Pefll, e. g. i^htv ‘it was given,’ is not to be 
regarded as belonging to the same category as the internal pas- 
sive formations in Arabic and Hebrew,^ but is best considered 
simply as an inflected passive particif)le.'^ 

In Assyrian the permansive forms of the Piel and Shaphel, e. g. 
Jcu^^ud and suMud, which have usually a passive meaning,^ may, 
in a general way, be compared with the internal ^^assive forma- 
tions in the languages just discussed. They appear, however, to 
be a speciflc Assyrian development, and are not to be regarded as 
the equivalents of the passive perfect forms of the intensive and 
causative stems in the cognate languages,® In the Tell-el-Amarna 
tablets there occur a certain number of passive forms such as 
iiXdanu ‘it was given,’ iumnH ‘ it was heard,’ ‘it is said,’ 
tulqil ‘it is taken,’ etc., which correspond to the Arabic imperfect 
passive of the simple stem, e. g., iuqtalu^ and the Hebrew 
imperfect Hophal, e. g., ioqtal. According to Professor 

1 For an enumeration of the forms, cf. Strack, Gram, d, hibl Ara- 
mdischenj § 24 passim. 

® So Luzzato, Gram, of the Biblical Ghaldaic Language^ § 44 ; 
Kautzsch, Gram. d. Bibliseh-Aramdisehen, §g 23. 1, Anm. zu No. 2 ; 34. 

® So Wright, Comparative Gram., p. 224, 3 a. 

^ So Kautzsch, § 29, 3 ; Marti, Kurzgef. Gram. d. biblisch-Aramd- 
ischeii Spraehe, § 49, d, 

^ Cf. Zimmern, Babylonische Busspsalmen (Leipzig, 1885), p. 11 ; 
McCurdy, Actes du Sixidme Gongris Interyiational des Ormitalistes, Part 
2, Section 1 (Leyden, 1883), p. 615; Delitzsch, Assyrische Gram., p. 247 
(English edition, i>. 250). 

® Cf. however, L. Nix, Zur JEJrhldning d. semitischen Verbalformen, 
Zeitsehrift fiir Assyriologie (ZA.) vol. lo, pp. 189 ff. 
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Kmidtzon, however, these are not genuine Assyrian forms, but 
are due to Canaanite induence.^ 

Such, in brief, is the asjDect which the internal passive presents 
in the different Semitic languages: in Arabic and Hebrew we 
find it in a highly developed condition ; in Biblical Aramaic and 
Assyrian the few forms which clearly belong to this category are 
best regarded as due to foreign influence ; in Syriac and Ethiopic 
there is not a trace of the formation. 

Some grammarians ])elieve that the internal passive existed in 
a highly developed form in parent Semitic; they regard Arabic 
as closest to the original type, and think that this formation has 
been lost in those languages where it does not appear.^ But it is 
more natural to suppose that the internal passive is a late forma- 
tion which' was not developed to any extent except in Arabic and 
Hebrew (so Haupt), especiall}^ as Assyiian, which possesses at 
best only a few traces of such passive forms, presents a more 
archaic type than any other Semitic language. 

The peculiar vocalism of these internal passive forms has, so 
far as I know, never been satisfactorily explained. The vowels 
between the second and third stem consonants, ai*e, of course, to be 
regarded as the same as the characteristic vowels which we have 
in the intransitive verb (so Haupt), but the u of the first syllable, 
which is the most pimminent characteristic of the internal passive, 
still remains problematical.^ It seems possible, however, to deter- 
mine the origin of this ?<;, as I hope to show in the following dis- 
cussion of the forms of the internal passive in Arabic and 
Hebi’ew. 

The Arabic passive forms of the simple stem, perfect qutUa, 
imperfect iuqtalu^ bear a strong resemblance to the intransitive 
verbal forms, perfect qatila^ imperfect iaqtakc. In fact, the only 
difference lies in the vowel of the initial syllable, which is a in 
the intransitive, but u in the passive. 


1 See Beitrage zur Assynologie, 4, 410 and cf. The Tell el-Amarna 
Tablets in the British Museum (London, 1892), p. xiii ; Bezold, Oriental 
Diplomacy (London, 1893), p. 119 ; Gesenius-Kautzscli, § 2, f . 

^ 2 So Wright, Comp. Gram., p. 222 ; Dillmann-Bezold, Gram. d. cithiop- 
ischen Sprache^ p. 137. 

® Professor Haupt has suggested that in the form qutila we have, in 
some way, a -combination of the characteristic vowels of the intran- 
sive forms qatila and qafula. 
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In addition to this similarity of form, we find a great similarity 
of meaning. As Professor Peckendorf ^ has pointed out, the mean- 
ing of the passive form is in many instances simply intransitive 
like thatof the verbs/a^^7c^, especially in the case of verbs denoting 


disease, e. g. jitsV a ^to be or become hard, tough;’ 

zuhila Ho be proud, boastful;’ uJL.A.-/o miiMqa He graceful;’ 

liumiqa Have an eruption of the skin, sitiall-pox[?] ;’ 
TiCiia Have a complaint of the lungs,’ etc., etc. Not infre- 
quently the passive and intransitive forms from the same root are 


identical in meaning; e. g. thiCiha and tha^iba H)e relaxed, 
sluggish;’ luqiha laqiha He pregnant, conceive;’ 

mizilamdi nazila Huffer with catarrh;’ nuhima and naJmna 
He greedy,’ etc., etc. 

Such a striking likeness, both in form and meaning, suggests 
that the internal passive may be nothing but a subsequent differ- 
entiation of the intransitive form, and this is borne out by a care- 
ful study of the formation of the imperfect. 

According to Professor Haupt,"" the preformatives of the third 
person of the parent Semitic imperfect were originally simply the 
vowels u or i. These were, in all probability, pronouns of the 
third person used indiscriminately for the masculine or feminine, 
and are apparently identical with the final element of Hebrew 
Nir? hil\ Assyrian M, st, and with the initial element of 

Ethiopic ie^Ut* In Arabic the i and u preformatives are 

modified by analogical influences to la and lu ; in Hebrew the i 
appears as ii (pronounced ^), the u, however, has no distinctly 
marked representative.® 

These preformatives ^ and u were differentiated at a very early 
period, i being adopted for the Qal and Niphal, u for the inten- 
sive and causative stems. For example, from Assyiian haMdu 
Ho conquer,’ we have ikdsad and iJckamcl (for inJcamd), but 


^ Syntaktische Verhdltnisse d, Arahischen (Leyden, 1895), § 25. 

® In a paper on The Vowels of the Preformatives of the Imperfect in 
Semitie, read before the American Oriental Society, at Cambridge, in 
1899; cf. vol 20 of this Journal, j)p. 367, 870, No. 18. The paper will be 
published in one of the Johns Hopkins University Circulars for the cur- 
rent year (1901). 

® The preformative of the imperfect Piel presumably represents u 
or iu, but it might just as well stand for ia or ii. 
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nkasmd and nhiJcsad. The n preform ative of the simple stem/ 
however, seems to have been preserved in the Hebrew form 

which is not passive but the regalar imperfect of tlie 
intransitive verb Kihol ‘to be able/ whose first consonant is ^ 
representing original \ The verbs primte ^ in Arabic have 
imperfects pasvsive of exactly tlie same form as 
[iXladu ‘he will be ])orn;’ idjadu^ it will be found / etc. 

These formations differ from the imperfect passive of the strong 
verb, as e. g. JsXib hajtalu, only in the fact that their initial y 
cpiiesces and lengthens the preceding slioi’t 'u; consequently 
I'dkal and hiqicdic may be regarded as rei)resenting essentially the 
same verbal form.® 


^ In certain Arabic dialects the -le-preformative was used in imperfect 
forms with characteristic u, e. g. mi^hudii for na^biidu ; of. Wright-de 
Goeje, I, g 94, c, B. The by-form with u was here preserved under the 
influence of the following «-vowel, just as the by -form hi instead of hu 
is preserved in cases like hikidihi under the influence of the preceding 
^'^Yowel. 

2 This form has usually been explained in one of two ways : (1) It is 
regarded as an imperfect Qal from an original form fauhal, which was 
contracted to pkalj and then modifled to rUkal ; so Bickell, Outlines of 
Heb. Gram.j p. 3B; Stade, g486; Konig, Lehrgebdiide, II, p. 407 ; II, 1, 
p. 484, top ; Gesenius-Kautzach, g 09, v. But in the 3 m. s. imperf. Qal, 
except in the case of verbs primas gutturalis, we should expect a i)re- 
formative ii, which would probably have yielded '^itkal (<C^*iiiihcd), the 
) being first changed to ^ under the influence of the preceding i, and then 

quiescing in it : of. Arabic for *. Moreover, the change 

from fdkal to ifikal is not satisfactorily explained. ( 2 ) It is regarded 
as an imperfect Hophal like ‘ he was led,’ meaning ‘ he was ren- 
dered able or capable.’ So Olshausen, p. 586 ; Ewald, Aiisfuhrl. Lehrb.^ 
p. 336, b ; A. Muller, Scliulgram,, p. 95, s. Ko form either of the per- 
fect Hophal or of the Hiphtl, however, is made from this root. The 
proper name ‘7p=iiT Jer. 37 , 3, which occurs also in Jer. 38 , 1, in the 
form has sometimes been cited as showing that ■ 7 : 31 ’ belongs to 

the Hophal. In all ]Drobability, however, the first part of ‘7DV is the 
divine name n’ or in’; cf. Bottcher, § 475, /. The form occurs 
also in Biblical Aramaic alongside of the more usual form . Here, 

however, it is best regax’ded as a Hebraism ; cf. Kautzsch, BibL-Aram, 
Gr,, p. 68 . 

® The form is certainly not identical with the Assyrian present 
of the verbprimse^ like uSmb H sit,’ umid ‘I descend;’ impt. Hsib, 
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The Arabic imperfect passive of the simple form, therefore, 
may be looked upon as an intransitive imperfect with character- 
istic a between the second and third stem consonants, and with 
preformative ; that is to say, it differs from the ordinary intran- 
sitive imperfect iaqtalu only in that the preformative has an 
instead of an a vowel. 

In the intransitive verbs of the form qatila, then, the imper- 
fects with both i and u preformatives were preserved, the forms 
with u preformative being more or less exclusively used in a pas- 
sive sense, thus presenting an example of the general linguistic 
principle of the arbitrary differentiation or adaptation of coexist- 
ing byforms for special purposes. 

Now as there existed side by side the intransitive forms qatila 
and iaqtalu with a in the first syllable, corresponding as perfect 
and imperfect, and the passive imperfect iuqtalu with u vowel in 
the first syllable, by a perfectly natural proportional analogy the 
perfect qutila was formed, as follows: iaqtalu : qatila : : iuqtalu : 
qutila. Such a derivation of the form qutila, moreover, is in 
accordance with one* of the fundamental principles of Compara- 
tive Semitic Grammar, which was stated by Professor Haupt as 
eaidy as 18'78,^ namely that the perfect is in a great many cases a 
secondary form, later than, and often influenced by the imper- 
fect.® 

The Arabic internal passive is not confined to the simple form, 
but is made, as we have seen, from all the principal verbal stems, 

e. g. II quttila, iuqattalu; X ustuqtila, 

iustaqtalu ; etc. These forms, however, are best regarded as 
based on the analogy of the passive of the simple stem. 

The passives of the vei'bs primm infirmre, e. g. tiulida, and 
tertiae infirmse, e. g. ^ 5 -^* qudiia, are plainly of the same type as 


ilrid (Delitzsch, § 112). The doubling of the second stem consonant in 
these forms does not indicate length of the preceding vowel, but must 
be explained in the same way as in the present forms of the verbs 
primm e. g. ixxaz ^he takes,’ ihhal •'he eats,’ etc. (Delitzsch, § 103). 


1 JEAS, 1878, p. 244. 

® With regard to the derivation of the passive from intransitive 
forms, cf. the frequent use in Assyrian of the intransitive form corre- 
sponding to Hebrew havedh ^ he was heavy,’ Arabic farHia 

‘ he rejoiced,’ in a passive sense ; e. g. sakin ‘ it is placed,’ gabit ‘ it is 
or was taken,’ etc. (Delitzsch, Assyr. Gram., p. 237 ; Eng. ed., p. 239.) 
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the passive of the strong verb, and the passive of the verbs 
medias geminatce, e. g. ^ furra^^ furirta^ may also peril aps 
be so regarded ; in the verbs medico infirmce, however, the passive 
presents a different aspect. 

Here the perfect passive of the simple stem is nearly always 
of the form (/dci (lie was called) with middle vowel though 
a few rare forms witli middle vowel such as (p%la^ also 
occur.^ These forms are explained by Wright'”* as contracted 
from ’^qnuila. 

The verbs medial infirma^, however, must be considered with 
August Midler (ZDMG. 33 , 698), Nohleke {Syr, Ch\^ § I*??), 
Stade (§143, 2 ), and others as two-consonantal forms, with the 
middle vowel lengthened to conform them to the prevailing 
three-consonantal type. The passives like and are to be 
compared with the Hebrew passive participles like stm 

^placed,’ and '^nill ^circumcised,’ and indirectly with the 
Arabic passive iiarticipial forms like JjJi/) maq'dl ‘ called ’ and 
^nastr Hrav.eled,’ where the initial syllable ma appears to 
be secondary, due to the analogy of the participles of the derived 
forms (so Haupt). 

Such a comparison is perfectly natural, as instances in which 
participial and finite verbal forms are identical are by no means 
rare in Semitic ; cl, . e. g., the Hebrew participles and verbal 
adjectives kdvMh ^ heavy’ and JtDp qdton ^ small,’ with the 
intransitive verbs JcdvMh ‘he was heavy,’ qdton ‘he was small 

1 Other examples of the same form are hUha ^ he was regarded 

with awe, veneration,’ si)Lla ‘he was asked.’ 

2 Qomp, Gram.f p. 244. 

In the verbs niedias infirmae the participle and the 3 s. m. perf. are 
identical even when the verb has the transitive form ; we have not only 
no onetlif hos, but also op qmi as participle and perfect : so 
Barth, Nominalbildung, p. 273, fn. 1; cl however, Gesenius-Kautzsch, 

1 72, g. The participle and 3 s. m. perf. Niphal of verbs of this class 
are also identical in form, e. g. cf. J*1DJ nasdghj perfect, with 
navdrif participle. Moreover, the participle and 3 s. m. perf. Niphal 
of the strong verb, e. g. niqtdl and niqtal^ are to be 

regarded as representing the same form, since the original short a of a 
final syllable is lengthened under the influence of the accent in nominal 
forms, but preserved short in the forms of the verb ; cf . , for example, 
davar ‘word’ with jnrr hdrdgh ‘ he killed,’ which both go back 
to the ground-form qdtdh There is also a small number of participles 
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Arabic fari/m'^^ ‘glad’ and jjjXIco mhusu'*^ ‘stubborn’ with 

fariha ‘be was glad,’ ^akusa ‘he was stubborn.’ In Biblical Ara- 
maic, indeed, inflected passive participles are used for the passive 
perfect, just as we have supposed in the case of qtla and qilla ; 
cf., for example, (jhntr ‘completed,’ fl’pr zhqtf ‘raised,’ 
with Witvath ‘it was given,’ {ehtv'O^ ‘they were 

given,’ etc.^ Moreover, in the verbs mediae infirmas, the form 
sim (= Hebrew Btm) corresponding exactly in form to Arabic 
qtla, is used both as passive participle and as finite passive. 
The passive perfect of the verbs mediae infirmce, therefore, is of 
an entirely diflerent type from that of the strong verb. In the 
latter, the perfect is formed on the basis of an intransitive imper- 
fect with u preformative, while in the verbs media3 infirmjB, 
an inflected passive participial form is employed for the perfect.® 
It has already been shown in the discussion of the strong verb, 
that the passive and intransitive forms are closely related. A sim- 
ilar connection appears in the case of verbs medijB infirmm. The 
first and second persons perfect of the intransitive verb 
^6jfa ‘he feared,’ are xiftu, xifta, etc., usually explained as con- 
tracted from '^xauiftu, "^xauifta, etc.® But the first and second 
persons of the passive perfect have the same form, e. g. qiltu ‘ I 
was called,’ qilta, etc. It is not improbable that the two series 
of forms are identical, and that the third person singular perfect 
of the intransitive verbs was originally the same as the corre- 
sponding form of the passive, viz. qtla, or rather the pre- 
triconsonantal type qila, with short I, i. e. a form like The 

of the passive Qal which bear the same relation to the 8 s. in. of the 
corresponding perfects; e. g., higgd//. ‘ taken,’ etc., cf. Gesenius- 

Kautzsch, § 52, s. ' 

^ Cf. also Noldeke, Syr. Gr,\ g 64, and Orit, Notes on Proverbs, in The 
Polychrome Bible, p. 35, 1. 15. 

In Biblical Aramaic, as we have seen, this type of passive is made 
also in the strong verb ; we have not only sim, but also forms like 
ieMv, 

^8o Wright, Comp, Gram,, p. 245. 

•^This is the only certain instance in the verb in Hebrew. In the 
noun, however, the examples of this form are more numerous, e. g. 
ger ^ stranger,’ p hen ‘ righteous,’ If zUh ‘ haughty,’ |>p leg ‘ mocker,’ 
^Mh ' witness.’ In several of the forms quoted by Noldeke, Syr. 
Gram.^, §98 C, the e was originally an d; for instance, kefd ‘stone,’ 
Assyr. hdpu ; cf. ibid., §97. 
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form with long t is found in Assyrian ‘ he died,’ Syriac 
mttli. For this form, identical with the perfect passive qtla, 
perfects like oLi> oetlfa ‘he feared/ mCtta ‘he died/ made 
on the analogy of transitive forms like Jli* qdla ‘lie said/ have 
been substituted. 

In Arabic, therefore, the evidence is strongly in favor of tlio 
theory that the internal passive is simply a differentiation from 
the intransitive form, the imperfect witli ])refonnativc ])oing 
the germ of the formation, Tlie same theory is supported by the 
evidence of the foians in IIel)rew. 

Here the principal passive forms are the so-called Pual and 
Hophal, e. g., Pual : Hophal : pDpH 

Iidqtalj been recognised for many years, 

however, that a considerable number of Pual perfects and Ilophal 
imperfects are really passives of Qay so we may assume that 
Hebrew formerly possessed the following passive formations 
from the simple stem, viz., perfect gutal, without doubling of the 
second stem consonant, and imperfect inqtal. 

The imperfect is liei’e as in Arabic to be regarded as the nucleus 
of the })assive formations. It was originally, like the Arabh^ 
form, an intransitive imperfect with ic preformative, as for exam- 
ple?* PDV I'dkal^ ‘he will be able.’ On the basis of this imperfect, 
a perfect qtital with u in the lirst S 3 dlable was made, the vowel of 
the second syllable, however, being a, the same as that of the 
imperfect, and not i as in Arabic quiila. It is not impossible, 
however, that the vowel of the second syllable was originally f, 
which was changed to a under the influence of the imperfect. 

The passive formations with u in the first syllable and charac- 
teristic intransitive a vowel, were then extended to the derived 
conjugations Piei and Hiphil, giving the Pual and Hophal, 
Scattered instances of rarer passive conjugations also occur ; 
for example, nmlal ‘ it withered kblkeliX^ ‘ they 

wei’e nourished / 'np£3]nrT MtlvpaqMhd^ ‘they were counted’; 
etc. 

Besides the internal passive of Qal, there is another stem, the 
Niphal, originally reflexive, which has come to be used as the 
regular passive of Qal. This fact has in all probability prevented 
any extensive growth of the internal passive of the simple stem, 
and the forms which had already been developed came to be 


^ Cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, §§ 52, e ; 58. u. See also Hebraiea^ 3 , 39, 
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regarded at a later period as belonging to the passives of the 
derived conjugations, the perfect being assimilated to the Pual, 
from which it differed only in the doubling of the middle radical, 
the imperfect to the Hophal, with which it was identical, just as 
the Arabic imperfect passive forms of the simple and causative 
stems are identical, both being repi^esented by the form Uiqtala, 

The doubling of the second stem consonant in the perfect pas- 
sive forms of Qal is probably only an orthographic device of the 
Masorites to preserve the short vowel in an open syllable, just as 
in , from small j > from Ted ^ ? 

' from Dh V , naked; » from , round; HJlJOp , from 

^ r ^ T - I : 

CDD small; from 70^1 camel, etc., etc. 

T )t * •" ; T T 

The Semitic internal passive, therefore, may be regarded as 
having its origin in an intransitive imperfect of the simple form 
with u preformative, a form such as, for example, the Hebrew 
‘731’ iHkal ‘he will be able.’ The passive value which is appar- 
ently inherent in the u vowel of the initial syllable, and the a 
vowel between the second and third stem consonants, is simply 
due to the presence of these vowels in these same positions in 
this intransitive imperfect form. 

On the basis of this inaperfect, a perfect form was made, 
having like the imperfect an u in the initial syllable; in Arabic, 
the form qutila, with i in the second syllable, due to the 
influence of the intransitive perfects like fariha ‘to rejoice;’ 

in Hebrew, the form q^ltal, which has either retained the charac- 
teristic a vowel of the intransitive imperfect or changed the i of 
qutila to a on the analogy of this imperfect, or possibly of the 
active forms. 

The passive thus established in the simple form was extended 
by analogy to the derived conjugations. In Arabic the internal 
passive of the simple form remains as such alongside of the pas- 
sive of the intensive, causative, etc.; in Hebrew, however, the 
extensive use of the originally reflexive Hiphal as the passive of 
Qal has prevented any extensive development of the internal 
formation in this stem, the forms which occur being misunder- 
stood and considered as belonging to the derived conjugations, 
the perfect, to the Piel, the imperfect, to the Hophal. 



The Word mf in the 8iloam Inseription , — By Frank R. 
Blake, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

The student of Hebrew is in a very unfavorable position with 
regard to his sources; much less favorable, in fact, than the 
student of that newly opened lield of Semitic study, the cunei- 
form inscriptions. The Assyriologist has the great advantage of 
possessing throughout authentic and contemporary documents, 
while the Hebraist must content himself with late copies, written 
long after Hebrew ceased to be a living language. 

All the extant manuscripts of the Old Testament are late, the 
oldest, whose date is known with certainty, being the St. Peters- 
burg Codex of the Prophets, which is not earlier than 916 A. D. 
But during the last few years a manuscript which is appar- 
ently older has been discovered. This manuscript is now pre- 
served in the British Museum (Oriental, 4446). According to 
Dr. Ginsburg^ it is at least half a century older than the St. 
Petersburg Codex; he says : — Though not dated, the consonantal 
text with the vowel-points and accents was probably written 
about A. D. 820-860. The Massorah has been added about a 
century later by a Massoretic annotator who revised the text. 
The Massorah, which is here exhibited in its oldest form, fre- 
quently uses a terminology different from that employed in MSS. 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

There are a few legends on seal-stones and coins which date 
from an earlier period, and there is an inscription in a dialect that 
is almost Hebi'ew, the celebrated Moabite stone, recounting the 
exploits of Mesha, the king of Moab at the time of Ahab of 
Israel (B. C. 876-864). In the Siloam Inscription, however, we 
have, for the first time, an authentic contemporary Hebrew record. 

This inscription was discovered at Jerusalem in June, 1880, in 
the subterranean tunnel through which the waters of the spring, 
Situ Maryam^ just outside the city, are conducted to the 
Pool of Siloam. It seems to have been written in the time of 


^ Introduction to tiic Hebrew Bible (London, 1897), chap, xii, p. 469 ; 

p. 475, cf. plate 1 of the Series of Fifteen Facsimiles of Manuscripts of 
the Hebrew Bible, with descriptions by C. D. Ginshurg, London, 1897. 
VOL. XXII. 5 
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Hezekiah of Judah (B. C. Y20-699), thus antedating by more 
than fifteen centuries the earliest Hebrew manuscript. The 
inscription is very brief, consisting of six lines averaging about 
ten words each. It is written in the archaic Hebrew character, 
which is similar to the script of the Phoenician inscriptions, and 
which is preserved in a somewhat modified form in the Fenta- 
teuchal Hecension and Targum of the Samaritans, who seceded 
from the Jewish community in the time of Ezra and ISTehemiah, 
about 430 B. C. 

The Siloam Inscription has attracted a great deal of attention, 
and has been repeatedly translated. In 1882, tlie director of the 
explorations undertaken under the auspices of the Deutsche Pal- 
dstina- Verein, Professor Guthe, succeeded in taking a plaster cast 
of this important monument. This cast has been often repro- 
duced and forms the basis of all subsequent copies of the text in 
books dealing with Biblical Antiquities. In Professor Kautzsch’s 
edition of Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, there is a drawing of the 
inscription from the skillful pen of the great epigraphist of 
Strassburg, Professor Julius Euting, and the late Professor Socin, 
of Leipzig, published, shortly before his death, an independent 
copy, designed esi>ecially for the use of academic classes.^ The 
most recent contribution to the study of the Siloam Inscription 
has been given by Dr. Lidzbarski, of Kiel, in his Fphemeris fUr 
Semitische Fpigraphik, part 1 (Giessen, 1900), p. 53. He dis- 
cusses, however, only a few minor details, and does not throw 
much additional light on the subject. 

The labors of these and of numerous other scholars have ren- 
dered our understanding of the inscription almost perfect. There 
are a few problems, however, which still await solution, and these 
problems were discussed this year in the Oriental Seminary of the 
Johns Hopkins University, during the interpretation of this text. 

At tlie beginning of the inscription, the splitting of the rook 
has destroyed several letters which must have formed a word 
referring in some way to the next following, a feminine noun 
meaning tunnel or cutting through. Various restorations of this 
word have been suggested. Professor Sayce and others would 
read |il behold {the tunnel), but this meaning does not specially 
suit the context. Professor Guthe suggested flKt thU (ie the 


Socin, Die Siloahinschrift, Freiburg i. B., 1899 (reprinted from 
ZDPV. 22, 61-64). 
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tunnel); others, nt2l\ finished is (the tmmel)^ and day 

of (the Gutting through).^ All three of these words, however, 
require three letters, and according to Giithe there is only space 
for two. It is quite possible that, instead of the feminine DQH , 
we should simply read the masculine Dfl , as it is not necessary 
in Semitic that a preceding verbal predicate should agree wdth 
its subject ; cf., for example, the Biblical nhjSfO let there l>e 
luminaries.^ 

Tlie second word of the inscri])tion, HlipJ , is the word for 
tunnel. It does not occur in Biblical Hebrew, and has usually 
been read ? or n|lpJ ? or following the Aramaic 

p p 

hole.^ and the Syriac , perforation. In post- 
Biblical Hebrew, however, the form perforation^ aper- 

ture, is found, alongside of which we have the Aramaic 
with a similar meaning.^ We might, therefore, read H^p-J • 

The gap in the third line after from the right (or south) 
is usually restored from the left (or north). This is the 

most natural restoration, especially as it is favored by the 
remains of the characters which are still visible. But Lidzbarski 
states that this restoration is impossible, as the letters of this 
word do not entirely fill the gap ; there is room for another char- 
acter (so, too, Socin, 1. c.). This difiiciilty, however, can be easily 
overcome by inserting the article, and reading 
though the preceding is without article. We find the same 
construction in 2 Chron. 3, 17. 

The most diflicult problem in the inscription is presented by 
the word > in line 3. This word has evidently the meaning 
fissure / but it has not yet been successfully connected with any 
Semitic root. Considered with regard to its form, it might be 
derived from a stem or Hit, from which last Professor 
Sayce derives the word, translating excess, whatever that may 
mean in this connection. But it is not possible to obtain the 
meaning from any of these stems. 


^ Cf. ZDMG. 36 (1883), 731. 

2 See also Gesenius Kautzsch, Hebrew Grammar § 145, 0 ; Kautzsch, 
Gram. d. Biblisch-Aram&ischen, § 98, 3, a ; Wright-De Goeje, Arabic 
Gram,,^ vol. 2 , g 142 ; Dillmann, Athiopische Gram,^, § 195 (p. 443j. 

2 Cf. Levy, Neuhebrdisches u. chalddisches Worterbuch. vol. 3, pp. 
433 b ; 433 a. ’ 

^ Ephemeris fur semitische Epigraphik, vol. i, part 1, p. 54. 
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It is strange that no one has yet called attention to the fact 
that the word might be derived from a stem mediae in which 
case we might read zidddh^ for zinddiu 

The stem njr does not occur in Hebrew; but in Syriac and 
Arabic certain of its forms are found, the meanings of which 
seem to be related to the meaning which must be presup- 

posed for the word in question. The original meaning of the 
stem seems to have been to he narroto, and from this signifi- 
cation the meanings of the corresponding Syriac and Arabic 
words can, for the most part, be readily derived. 

In Syriac this stem is represented by one verbal and one nomi- 

nal form. The Piel p] means first, to make empty^ a meaning 
which is closely related to the original signification to he narrow, 
Tor instance, a water-skin might be said to be made narrow when 
it is emptied. The word also signifies to deprive^ to cut off^ 
which meanings are easily derivable from the first. The noun 

It^l is the name given to a species of oversleeves worn by the 
priests of many of the Eastern churches, namely, of the Jacobite, 
Nestorian, and Armenian churches, and of some branches of the 
Roman Catholic church. These sleeves (Arabic zandd/ni ; 

see below, note 4) extend from the wrist to a little below the 
elbow, and fit close to the arm, that is to say, they are rather 
tight or narrow.^ 

In Arabic, the forms of this stem are more numerous. The 
intransitive verb zanida means to he thirsty^ i. e., to suffer^ he 
in straits for loater. The second form , corresponding to the 

Syriac Pael form r^l, has the following meanings: — (1) to make 
or render narrow^ scanty; (2) to Jill a water-skin, i. e., to render 
it tight ; cf. our slang tight meaning full in a certain special 
sense : tight and narroio are closely connected in meaning, e. g. 
a shoe that is too narrow is also too tight ; moreover, in some 


^ I am indebted to the Rev. Father Oussani, of Bagdad/ for the above 

information. The account of the iHl given in Payne Smith’s The- 
saurus Syriacus is not entirely clear or satisfactory. In the Compen- 
dious Syriac Dictionary edited by J. Payne Smith, part 1 (Oxford, 1896) 

we read under Ir-J] sleeves or maniples worn by Jacobite priests and 
still worn by the Christians of St. Thomas in Malabar. For the ety- 
mology see also below, p. 59, note 4. 
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languages the same word is used in both meanings, e. g., German 

eng^ Arabic . — (3) to lie {me^itiri), perhaps originally to Jill 

with lying speech^ cf. our slang stuff . — (4) to maJce the fire-stick 
produce fire; this meaning is plainly denominative. The V. 

form JoyJ is defined by Lane as to he or become straitened in 
onds bosom, ; to be or become embarrassed so as to be unable 
to reply ; to he angry ^ all of which significations are easily 
derivable from the meaning to be narroio.^ Moreover, the two 
sticks which are used to produce fire “ and the two bones of the 
forearm, the radius the outer bone on the thumb side of 

the forearm) and the ulna ))^ are called , possibly 

because they are close together, fit into each other. 

The meaning of these Syriac and Arabic forms, therefore, cer- 
tainly seem to point to a meaning to be narrow for the root , 
and from such a root the derivation of a noun mQ 2 amig fissure is 
perfectly natural. Consequently the word fnf may be read 
mr, or perhaps Jllf, representing an original form zmddh or 
zandah. 

As it is sometimes a great help towards the understanding of a 
text to study its equivalent in some cognate language, and an 


1 The forms I (transitive) and IV also occur, but their meanings are 
not important in this connection. 

^ The lower stick (Jo^ , Greek haxara) is called and the upper 

stick (ji , Greek rpfjTravo^j) ^ , According to Lagarde, Mittheil- 

ungeUi i, 76,^Lfix is a secondary modification of and this 

may be connected with the name of the goddess > while ^ yo 

corresponds to . 


3 These two terms denote especially the carpel ends of the radius and 
ulna, respectively. The real name for radius is iXxLw/ , and for 

ulna. Both tXxLuw and ct\(3 are, however, used promisciie for fore- 
Cy c) V 

arm. In Syriac the two bones of the forearm are known as . 

^ Professor Haupt, however, thinks that the two bones of the forearm 
are called on account of the space or slit between them, and 

that iHi sleeves must be derived from this word ; cf . Ger. Armel from 
Arm, and Lat. manica (French manolie) from maims, Greek x^^pk from 


xsip, Syr. glove = Heb. hand, etc. 
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Assyrian translation of the Siloam Inscription was prepared dur- 
ing the past session, in the Oriental Seminary of the J ohns Hop- 
kins University, it may perhaps not be out of place to append 
this translation here. 

Assyrian Translation of the Siloam Inscription, 

HiMvl sipir pilH-ma^ kfdm ep>set pilsi : adi Jcallape aqqulldti- 
mniL iisdiX isten mixrat iUeyi-ma^ adi ^aldsti ammdti ana naph/My 
ism4 qill Msi ana Mn% al'iu hatqu ihst ina hdpi iUu iltdni u iMu 
Mti-ona^ ina dmi piUa u^aJcUM hallape iipallild ana tar^i axd- 
niU., aqqulla mixrat aqqnlU-ma<, me illikd mdpt ana agammi 
lem Sind me ammat^ma^ me ammat ibsi meld sa kdpi eli reH ^a 
hallape. 

For the Assyrian stem and its Hebrew equivalent Obi) 
in Pss. 58 , 3; . 78 , 50, see the Critical Uotes on Proverbs in The 
Foly chrome BihUy p. 39, 1, 5. The end of the first line of the 
Hebrew text of the Siloam Inscription must be restored as fol- 
lows : — na D3vhn In the second line we must 

read after jlXDX Dp|?l*7. Instead of ana agammi 

=no"i3rr in the fifth line of the inscription, we might also 
use ana mekalti; cf. byD 2 S, 17 , 20 (contrast Lohr ad 

loG.) and Ethiopic nil^qdly pi. me^qdldt (e. g. Dillm., Chrest. 
Aeih.y p. 2 , 1. J4); the Ethiopic word, which was pronounced 
meqdly should be spelled with ; the stem is or 

to hold, cf. !)'7D^“K‘7 “ItJ'K n“lK3 Jer. 2 , 18. The 

following Assyrian word lem (=0^*7; ^nu = 

etc,)^ corresponds to Heb. 5 cf. Delitzsch’s Assyr. 

LesestUbcke^ (Leipzig, 1900), p. 171, s. v. and ibid.y p. 32, 1. 1 ; 
see also ZA. I2, 318. For 1200 we might also say Und ner 
(rijpoj); cf. Haupt, T/ie Assyrian JS-vowel, p. 9, 2 . 


^ See Haupt, Die sumerischen Familiengesetze (Leipzig, 1879), p. 67, 
n. 1; The Assyrian F-vowel (Baltimore, 1887), p. 31. 



The Two Unidentified Geographical Names in the Moahite 
Stone.— Rev. T, 0. Foote, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell on the details of the discovery 
of the Moabite stone in 1868. The historical allusions and geo- 
graphical names which we find in this inscription of Mesha tally 
so well with the O. T. that a siiKspicion could he aroused as to 
the genuineness of the stone.^ Almost all the geographical names 
have been identified with places mentioned in the 0. T. 

Two names, however, have not yet been satisfactorily explained : 
and (or They are classified by Smend and 

Socin“ under tribal names. Perhaps the true explanation of these 
names is to be found by taking them not as nomina propria but 
as appellativa^ as was suggested in the Semitic Seminary of the 
Johns Hopkins University during the past year. 

The connection in which the names occur is as follows : The 
king of Israel had built the city of Ataroth, probably the place 
mentioned in Num. 32, 34 as built by the Gadites. King Mesha 
captured it and slew all the people ; afterwards repeopling it with 
the men of the men of mflD (or was the cus- 

tom with Assyrian kings when they captured or built a city and 
then peopled it with persons from another locality, so it appears 
that king Mesha, after desti*oying the inhabitants of Ataroth, 
peopled it again with men of ptJ^ and men of rnflO (or 

plain is the name generally applied to the strip of low 
land on the Mediterranean coast stretching from Joppa to 
Csesarea. But in 1 Chr. 5, 16 it is applied, without the use of the 
article, to some locality in Gilead east of the Jordan. A compari- 
son of the Greek versions® shows that the word is uncertain and the 
place could hardly have been a city of any size. However, it is 
not necessary to take it as a proper name, but it may be regarded 
as an appellative referring to the plain which lies north of the 


^ Of. Schlottmann, Die Siegess&ule Mesa's (Halle, 1870), pp. 4 and 5. 

2 Die Inschrift des Konigs Mesa von Moah (Freiburg i. B. , 1886), p. 33. 

; LXX, Kat irdvra rd Trepixf^pa 

haptjv sag k^SSov, Alia koI hv rraat Totg a^Qptcphoig 'ZapQp i'rrt rm avrav. 
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talDleland of Moab. This plateau of Moab is inferred to in Deut. 
3, 10; 4, 43 ; Josh. 13, 9 , etc., as , a portion of the inherit- 

ance of Reuben. 

The land of Moab lies east of the Dead Sea, being about 50 
miles long by 30 wide. It is divided by the deep valley of the 
Arnon, now the Wady el-MOjib, north of which, on the high 
plateau, most of the cities of Moab lay. This region was known 
as tahU land (in the A. V. plain country ) — ‘Hhe Sharon 

of Eastern Palestine (as Major-General Wilson says)^ which 
extended beyond the river Arnon, through Moab to the moun- 
tain country of Edom. The whole district where not very rocky 
is covered with grass and affords excellent pasturage. It was in 
the rich upland pastures and extensive forests of Gilead and 
Bashan north of the Arnon that the tribes of Reuben and Gad and 
half the tribe of Manasseh took up their abode.” 

With one exception refers to the plain or table land 

east of the Jordan, apparently in contradistinction to the rocky 
soil and more broken ground on the west. But in 1 K. 20, 23-25 
seems to aj)ply to the plain of Sharon west of the Jordan. 
These tei^ms and are not necessarily fixed localities 

but may be applied as appellatives, and hence the p{j/ of the 

inscription need not mean men of a place called Sharon, nor need 
it be taken as the name of some special tribe, but may simply 
denote the Men of the Plain, valley men in distinction from 
mountain or plateau men. Hence a yiomen appellati'oum. If the 
objection be made to this explanation that one would expect 
instead of as in p^n in Gen. 50, 11, or 
inrr in Josh. 13, 6, it is sufficient to note that the dialect of 
Moab does not always conform to the Hebrew idiom. But in 
fact the identical use of does occur in the O. T., e. g. Neh. 
3 > 22, nien of the plain, Gen, 25, 27 , ma^i 

of the field. 

In the case of the other name, it is not entirely certain whether 
the first consonant is ^ or It was first read notably by 
Clermont-Ganneau. Later, Ginsburg read Q, thinking of 
Machserus which is an impossible identification.^ 


^ See the Bible Atlas, S.P.C.K. 1900, Tristram’s Land of Moah, and 
Buhl, Geographic des Alien Paldstina. 

* Of. Diestel in Jahrbucher fur Deutsche Theologie 16 , 234. 
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Since Ginsbnrg, however, the character has usually been read Q* 
The difference between the and O in the script of the Moabite 
stone is practically only the additional down stroke of the Q . Now 
Dr, Lidzbarski, of Kiel, has recently published in part 1 of his 
Bpliemeris filr semitische JSpigrap}hih 1900) p. 6, the 

result of his examination of the reconstruction of the Moabite 
Stone in the Louvre, and also of the squeezes, and states that the 
plaster cast only runs as far as the place where the down stroke 
of the 0 would be, if it were a Q, He gives it as his opinion, 
however, that it is a rather than a The earlier reading of 
b }7 Clermont Ganneau, adopted byNoldeke, is under the cir- 
cumstances equally possible. But it makes no difference whether 
we read ^ or Q if the word is taken as an appellative. 

In the case of we should have of morn- 
ing^ Arabic snhre. The form it is to be noted, 

occurs in the next line of the inscription, in the phrase 

f'^om the breaking of the onornmg. We have then such 
an expression as So7is of the JEast i. e. the Bedouins of 

the desert. 

But if it be preferred to read nitlp ^ word meaning 

front and hence the eas% identical with Assyrian mixrat = i 

so that niriD would again be the exact equivalent of 
nip So7is of the Maat^ the Bedouins. 

The chief point is that the names are probably not noinina 
propria but appellativa^ and the reading of the lines would then 
be : “I settled in it (i. e. Ataroth) men of the plain and men of 
the east,” i. e. Bedouins. 



The Old Testament Expression mndh ahrk — Bj Eev. T. 
0. Foote, Jolms Hopkins IJnivei’sity, Baltimore, Md. 

The object of this investigation is to trace the historical 
development of the metaphorical use of mndh and to determine 
the Hebrew feeling for this word. 

There are over 25 instances of the naetaphorical use of zayidh 
and its derivatives- To trace the historical development in the 
use of this word, the various passages where it occurs must be 
considered in chronological order. 

The oldest document that can be traced in the literary analysis 
of the O. T. is J, i. e. the Judaic document, the oldest stratum 
of which could hardly have been written later than 850 B. C., or 
about the time of Jehoshaphat of Judah (B. 0. 873-84). This 
may be called the terminus ad quem^ but the terminus a quo can 
only be fixed with certainty by the date of the event or person 
written about. There are considerations, such as the circum- 
stantiality of a narrative, its vividness, or the contrary, that 
enable a critic to judge whether a narrative is contemporaneous 
with the event described or later. Canon Driver thinks that one 
cannot with probability ascribe literary activity to the period 
preceding the monarchy, or about 1000 B. C. But the fact that 
the Hebrews adopted the language of the Canaanites, in all proba- 
bility about the time of the Tell el-Araarna tablets, 1400 B. C,, 
shows at least the possibility of a literature antedating the 
Monarchy. The fact that the earliest documents of the O. T. 
belong to the golden age of Hebrew literature as not without 
significance in this connection. The other old document is E, 
i. e, the Ephraimitic narrative, and is, perhaps, a hundred years 
later than J, as regards its writing. Both these documents have 
also various strata. That J and E are combined in the Hexa- 
teuch, does not affect their age inasmuch as the extracts are 
taken in their original form. The editorial comments are, as a 
rule, easily distinguishable, and belong to the time of Deuteron- 
omy, about 630 B. O. The dates of the prophecies, when authen- 
tic, are the most accurate that can be assigned to any passage. 
The Priests’ code, the earliest stratum of which is the Law of 
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Holiness (Lev. 16 - 26 ), forms the skeleton of the Hexateuch and 
is assigned to the first half of the 6 ^^ century B. C., though the 
use of tradition in its composition is probably large. 

About two centuries later than the Priests’ code, perhaps S32 
B. C., the books of Chronicles were written, at a time when 
Hebrew was no longer commonly undei^stood. 

The passages containing the word under consideration range 
from J to Chronicles. The earliest reference is Ex. 34 , 15-16, 
Jahveh forbids Moses to have anything to rlo with the Canaanites 

lest you make a covenant with the inhabitants of the land, and 
they go a whoring after their gods, and do sacrifice unto their 
gods, and one call you, and you eat of his sacrifice and you take 
his daughters for your sons, and his daughters go a whoring 
after their gods and cause your sons to go a whoring after their 
gods.” A similar passage occurs in Num. 25 , 1 . As to the age of 
these passages, it must be borne in mind that the writing down 
of an institution or law may be many years later than the time 
when it went into effect. The phrase in question is equivalent to 
worship, although it may have had a literal sense. 

The next time the phrase occurs is in Hosea 743 B. C., where, 
as has often been pointed out, the sacl events in the prophet’s 
own experience may have led him to regard idolatry as spiritual 
adultery. This idea is very plain in Hosea (743 B. 0.), Jeremiah 
(628 B. C.), and Ezekiel (593 B. C.), being indicated by an addi- 
tional phrase, such as JlliriD /rom under their Q-od or 

a/ifer Jahveh or from upon thy 

Ood. 

But almost contemporaneous with Hosea, perhaps 700 B. C., is 
a passage in Isaiah 23 , 17,18 a, probably a later addition to the 
work of Isaiah, where zandh is used with no allusion to idolatry, 
but rather absorption in mercantile intercourse. It shall come 
to pass at the end of 70 years that the Lord will visit Tyre and 
she shall return to her hire and go a whoring with all the king- 
doms of the world upon the face of the earth; and her merchan- 
dise and her hire shall be holiness to the Lord.” Again in Is. I, 
21, zandh is used of connivance with thieves and murderers on 
the part of Jerusalem. 

The next passage has to do with the Ephod, Jud. 8 , 27 b, 
and all Israel went a whoring after it there,” which editorial 
comment is to be referred to the time of Dent. (621 B. C.). I 
have discussed the Ephod at some length in a special treatise and 
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have shown that it is not an idol. Most of the recent commen- 
tators, however, believe Gideon’s ephod to have been an idol of 
some kind ’ ; but as that idea is largely drawn from this phrase, I 
will pass over it, merely stating that I believe it to have been 
what the later ephod was a pouch containing the sacred lots ] 
and that this passage is to be compared with Hosea 4, 12, where 
the spirit of whoredom seems to refer to the use of superstitious 
oracles. 

Jud. 8, 38 refers to the people going a whoring after Baalim. 
2 Kings, 9, 22 alludes to the whoredoms of Jezebel. These pas- 
sages refer to idolatry, but there is no allusion to spiritual adul- 
tery, as in Hosea and Jeremiah. 

Nahum 3, 4 refers to the whoredoms of Nineveh the well 
favored harlot, the mistress of witchcrafts, that selleth nations 
through her whoredoms. Here the reference is to political 
intrigue, as in Ezek. 16, 26 and 23, 30, where the intrigues of 
Jerusalem with Egypt and Assyria are depicted under the figure 
of prostitution with a minuteness of detail that shocks our sense 
of decency. 

Ps. 73, 27 shows through its parallelism that the phrase indi- 
cates separation from God. Lo, they that are far from Thee 
shall perish : Thou hast destroyed all them that go a whoring 
from Thee.” 

In Jer. 3, 2, 9, Judah’s political alliances are referred to, as well 
as idolatry. 

In Dent. 31, 16 we have the significant expression ^^to go a 
whoring after strange gods.” If ‘‘to go a whoring” means 
idolatry, what is the need of any limitation? Compare this with 
the expression in Jud. 2, 17, to go a whoring after other gods. 
Why other gods, unless it be to indicate that idolatry was meant ? 
The expression DHriK other gods is used 64 times, and 

it never follows any verb which could not be applied to God. 
Why does it not require that a good sense shall here be given to 
zandh"^ We find, e, g., the expression to “ serve other gods,” 
meaning other than the true God ; to sacrifice to other than the 
true God, etc., so to go a whoring after other gods means other 


^ The view that Gideon’s ephod was an agalma was advanced by 
Pres. Moore in his Commentary on Judges and in vol. 2 of Cheyne- 
Black’s Ency, Biblica, 1901. I am glad to be able to state that he has 
more recently abandoned this opinion. 
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than the true God, and requires zandh to be used in honam 
partem. 

Two passages occur in the Law of Holiness, Lev. 1 7, 7 and 20 
5 - 6 , where the allusion is to superstitious practices concerning 
the Se%rtm, rendered by the AV. devils,” by the RV. 

^‘he-goats”; and reference is also made to running after a man 
who sacriiiced to Molech, or to indulging in witchcraft and 
following wizards. Again, in Num. 14, 33 and 15, 39 from the 
Priests’ code, the same idea of running after the mind and eyes, 
i. e. self-indulgence, fickleness and instability, is seen. The 
blue fringes were made that the Israelities might remember all 
the commands of Jahveh and do them, and not go about after 
their mind and eyes, after which they went a whoring. Then in 
Ps. 106, 39 , which is post-Exilic, the same idea is seen of follow- 
ing their own will rather than God’s will. 

“ They were polluted with their works and went a whoring 
after their own inventions.” It might be idolatry, or it might 
be superstition, or merely some fad or self-indulgences. 

Finally there are two passages in the late writings, 1 Chr. 5, 
25 and 2 Chr, 21, 11, which are in the style of Hosea and Ezekiel, 
and were possibly drawn from them. 

We have seen then that the metaphorical sense of zandh 
first applied to the worship of the heathen. We cannot doubt 
that it had some counterpart, at some time, in their heathenish 
rites. It was then taken up by the prophet Hosea (743 B. C.) 
to teach the Israelites that idolatry was spiritual unfaithfulness. 
Even in Hosea, the application was probably partly literal, as 
may be seen from a comparison of the expression in Hos. 9, 1 : 

Thou has loved hire upon all corn-floors” with several refer- 
ences in Frazer’s Golden Bough, In this sense of spiritual un- 
faithfulness given to zandh^ Ilosea is followed by Jeremiah, but 
with a distinct widening of the application to include political 
alliances. This widening had already taken place in passages 
where there was no reference to unfaithfulness, as in Is. 23, 17 , 
18 a, where the thought is mercantile alliances, and in Nahum, 
political alliances, and that, not between the chosen people and 
heathen, but between heathen nations. This idea was then 
applied by Ezekiel to spiritual unfaithfulness in political alliances 
between Jerusalem and heathen nations, indicating a develop- 
ment of the Theocratic idea to which this charge of unfaithful- 
ness corresponds. The date of Ezekiel, the beginning of the 6^^ 
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century B. 0., is the time when the rise of the Theocratic idea is to 
be seen in the Deuteronomistio editors, the full development of 
which is found in the Priests’ code. But in Ezekiel there is a 
still further widening of the use of zandh to include any aliena- 
tion of the mind from God — a ceasing to think wholly of Him, 
perhaps a spirit of worldliness or indulgence in secular pleasures. 
So in a Psalm of this period, the idea is merely separation. 
Finally in the later passages in the Law of H. and the Priests’ 
code zandh is used of any fickle running after one thing or 
another. 

Evidently the English rendering go a whoring” is entirely 
inapplicable to more than the earliest passages. When used by 
Hos., Jer., and Ezek. and in 2 Oh. 5 , 25, which passage seems to 
be in imitation of the prophets, the rendering ‘‘ go astray after” 
or ‘‘run in faithlessness” as used in The Polychrome Bible^ 
brings out the idea with accuracy. But what of the historical 
passages or those in which there is no idea of unfaithfulness? 
To render these accurately, not only the words of the writer 
must be understood, but the feeling of the writer for those words. 
Now, any word in English which wouldconvey however remotely 
the original or literal significance of zand\ could only be used 
in a bad sense. But was this the case with the Hebrews? The 
fact that prophets like Jeremiah and Ezekiel would wish to 
use such elaborately and minutely developed metaphoifical illus- 
trations shows that the feeling of the Hebrews for such a 
metaphor was free from any intrinsic shame. Hence we are pre- 
pared to find that a metaphorical use of zandh may contain no 
idea of inherent shame, representing only an intense devotion to, 
or absorption in anything, without implying condemnation if 
rightly directed. Thus in Deut. 23 , 19 the hire of a harlot, 
is stated to be an abomination unto the Lord — being 
taken literally ; also in Mic. i, 7 the images in Samaria are called 
the ‘hire of a harlot,’ taken metaphorically but condemned as 
idolatry^ while in Is. 23 , 17 the hire of the harlot, using the same 
expression, is called “holiness to the Lord,” being 

taken metaphorically, but of the gains of commerce carried on by 
a God-fearing people. One may compare in English the differ- 
ent ideas conveyed by the word “ enthusiasm,” or, in the English 
of the King James’ Version, the use of the verb “to lust” — in 
Deut. 14 , 2 : “ Boy, whatever thy soul lusteth after, eat before the 
Lord and rejoice,” — with the frequent use of the verb to 
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indicate sin in tlie N. T. So in the Prayer Book we -find the 
expression sinful lusts.” Then in Jud, 2, lY occurs the 
expression ^'to go a whoringafter other gods,” which is paralleled 
in the next verse but one with the expression ^^to follow 
other gods.” The significance of the expression strange gods” 
and “ other gods ” has already been referred to, as if the use of 
zandh was not in itself a condemnation. In other passages already 
mentioned in Lev. and Nunu the }>hrafie indicates merely a running 
after anything, as we might speak of a temporary fad ; an eager 
following of whatever caught the fancy or pleased the eyes, a 
self-indulgence; and so a fickleness and instability. 

The original meaning of zandh^ like Assyrian zandnu^ may be 
that of fulness and luxuriousness, ^ developing like the Latin 
luxuria or luxuries which in the Scholastic Latin of the Middle 
Ages has a sense akin to fornicatio. It may be noted that a 
number of verbs in Hebrew seemed to the Masorites too objection- 
able to be read, e. g. and were replaced by a Hp but 

zandh is not one of them. 

We may conclude then that among the Hebrews the meta- 
phorical use of zandh did not convey any op 2 :>rohrium^ biitalwaj’^s 
requires a context to determine its significance; and therefore, 
such a phrase as the AV. uses is not only offensive to our ears 
but fails to do justice to the Hebrew, which requires a word hav- 
ing a good sense, such as, e, g., to follow, run after, desire, etc. 


^ Cf. Grit. Notes on Judges in The Polychrome BihlCy p. 67, 1. 44. 

® The word is not derived from this word, but must be con- 

T •’ 

nectedwith dam and Assyr. sigr4ti ‘ladies of the harem’; see 

T ** 

Grit. Notes on Ezra-Neh. in The Polychrome Bible ^ p. 66, 1. 46 ; p. 67, 1. 11. 
Gf. Delitzsch, Assyr. Lesestuchs^, p. 187. 



Gideon^ s Waterdappers. — By Eev. Wm. B. MoPhbkson, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

The familiar story of Grideon’s campaign against the Midianites 
— nomad Arabs of the Syro-Arabian Desert, southeast of Pales- 
tine — tells how this Manassite hero gathered a force of 32,000 
men and led them to the Plain of Jezreel, where were encamped 
the oppressors of Israel. 

This force, however, was too great for Jhvh’s purpose, and 
after sending home all the timid, which brought down the number 
to 10,000, He said to Gideon: “The people are still too many; 
lead them down to the water that I may separate them for thee 
there .... So he led the people down to the water; and Jhvh 
said to Gideon : All those who lap water with their tongues, as a 
dog laps, thou shalt set by themselves; and all those who kneel 
down to drink, thou shalt set by themselves. And the number 
of those who lapped, putting their hand to their mouth, amounted 
to three hundred ; all the rest of the people knelt down to drink. 
And Jhvh said to Gideon : By the three hundred men who 
lapped I will deliver you and will give Midian into your power; 
all the rest of the people shall return whence they came (Jud. 
7 , 1 -^)- 

Although this incident is familiar to all readers of the Bible, 
the significance of the test does not seem to be quite clear ; cf. 
President Moore’s remarks on this passage in The Folychrome 
Bible (New York, 1898). In his admirable commentary on 
Judges (New York, 1895), p. 202, Dr. Moore assumes that those 
whose drinking is compared to the lapping of a dog threw them- 
selves flat on the ground with their face to the water, and 
actually lapped with their tongue. In accordance with this idea 
he considers the expression their hand to 

their mouthy in the middle of verse 6, to be a misplaced gloss, and 
transposes it to the end of the verse ; thus making it refer to 
those who knelt down to drink, because he thinks, to lap with the 
tongue, and to raise water to the mouth with the hand, are the 
two different ways of drinking which, are here distinguished. 
This transposition was first suggested by the Dutch scholar A. 
van Doorninck in his contributions to the textual criticism of 
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Jud. 1 - 16 / Professor Budde, in his book on the composition 
and structure of Judges and Samuel,^ suggested tliat the clause 
putting their hands to their mouth should be transferred to the 
end of verse 5 ; but in his commentaiy on Judges in Professor 
Marti’s series (Ifreiburg i. B,, 1897) he adopts the view of Dr. 
Moore, placing it at the end of verse 6 . 

This exrplanation of the passage is also given by Stade in an 
article published in voL 16 of his Zeltsckrift (Giessen, 1896), 
where lie says on p, 185: One category lap water with their 
tongues like dogs ; tlie others kneel and draw water. It is fur- 
ther adopted by Nowack in the latest commentary on Judges 
(Gottingen, 1900), in his JECandkormnentar zum AUen Testament. 

The transposition of the clause putting their hands to their 
mouthy advocated by all these distinguished commentators, is 
based on the opinion that it is at variance with the expression 
with their tongue in the preceding verse; that men who lap like 
a dog cannot be said to lap putting their hand to their mouth ; 
but if any change is to be made, it would seem more natural, as 
was suggested during the interpretation of the passage in the 
Semitic Seminary of the Johns Hopkins University, to transpose 
the expression their tongue ; a human being can 

hardly lap water with his tongue; the only way a man could 
imitate the lapping of a dog would be by using his hand instead 
of the tongue of the dog. 

An excellent illustration of this peculiar method of hasty 
drinking was cited by Stade in his article on the subject men- 
tioned above. He quotes from the Quarterly Statement of the 
Palestine JEkploration Fund (Oct. 1895), where Mr. A. Moody 
Stuart says: ‘‘One afternoon, in riding leisurely out of Funchal, 
in the Island of Madeira, there came towards the town a man in 
the light garb of a courier from the mountains running at the top 
of his speed; as he approached me, he stopped to quench his 
thirst at a fountain, in a way that at once suggested the lapping 
of Gideon’s men, and I drew up my pony to observe his action 
more exactly ; but he was already away as on the wings of the 
wind, leaving me to wonder and admire. With one knee bent 
before him, and the other limb sti’etched behind in the same atti- 
tude as he ran and with bis face upward toward heaven, he threw 


^ Bijdrage tot de TeksiJcritiek van Bichteren i-xm, 1879. 

Die Bucher Bichter und Samuel^ Hire Quellen %md iJir Aufbau (Gies- 
sen, 1890). 
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the water . apparently with his fingers in a continuous stream 
through his open lips without bringing his hand nearer to his 
mouth than perhaps a foot and a half, and so satisfied his thirst 
in a few minutes. It is true, Stade thinks, this manner of drink- 
ing has not the “slightest resemblance to the lapping of a dog,’’ 
but such a conclusion seems unwarranted. When a dog laps 
water he drinks hastily in contrast to the slow drinking of a 
horse or other animals that drink with their mouth in the water. 
This seems to be exactly the point of resemblance between the 
hasty drinking of the coixrier and tlie lapping of a dog, thus mak- 
ing the expression those %oho lap waiter as a dog laps equivalent 
to those who drink hastily. 

This is the explanation given by Josephus in his Ant., Y, 6 , 3 , 
who says, the distinctive feature of the drinking of those whose 
drinking is compared to the lapping of a dog, lay in the haste 
with which they drank; but he attributes this haste to fear of the 
enemy or to laziness. 

Keil, in his commentary on Judges (Ijeipzig, 1874), says the 
water-lappers are the most valiant and courageous of the war- 
riors, who, before a battle, do not take their time in kneeling 
down at a brook and drinking leisurely ; but standing, with their 
armor on, they draw some water with their hands to strengthen 
themselves for the fray, and then they rush against the enemy. 
But it is not necessary to suppose that they drank standing, or that 
they drew water with their hands and afterwards lapped it out 
of’ their hands with their tongue like dogs. Dogs do not draw 
water with their forepaws, and lap it afterwards from their fore- 
paws. 

Bertheau in his commentary (Leipzig, 1883) says on this pas- 
sage, the 300 men do not take time to kneel down and drink 
with ease 'but draw water with their fiands, standing probably in 
full armor, and then lap the water with their tongues like dogs. 
They are eager to fight and always ready for it, they do not give 
up their warlike attitude for a moment. They did not drink out 
of pitchers or out of their helmets, but standing, drawing the 
water out of their hands. 

In his note on Jud. 7 , 6 , in The Polychrome Bihle^ Dr. Moore 
suggests that those who lapped like dogs were thus discovered to 
be rude, fierce men. 

^ For this interpretation of see Gesenius-Kautzsch § 119, m 

footnote. 
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In all these comments the element of haste is recognized as the 
distinctive feature in the drinking of those who are said to lap, 
and this view of the case is borne out by the Arabic proverbial 
expression for a sudden, hasty war, a campaign Mice the lapping 
of a wolf ; see Mez’s paper cited below). 

Even in English we have a suggestion of the element of haste in 
tile Scotch idiom a lick of m(far^ a lick of oatmeal^ etc. With 
this is to be compared the German 8 chlahher 7 i or scMnhhern^ ‘ to 
lap as a dog in drinking,^ and its English equivalents slabber, 
slobber, slubber, and slaver, ‘to eat hastily or in a slovenly 
manner.’ 

In contrast with those who lapped, i.e, drank hastily, are *70 
n)nt£f '7 “lo-iD * 7 ^ those who bowed doion on their knees to 

drink. But does not mean simply io bow down; it meant 
originally, as is quite clear in Arabic, to put the 7 nouth into the 
water, to take up loaXer from its place (in a spring, stream, well, or 
a vessel) with the mouth lot p-Ub!) ^ ^LJt ji, 

^vo). This siiecific meaning of has been pointed 

out by Professor Mez, of Basle, in a note on Jud. 7, 5 , 6 pub- 
lished in the current number of Stade’s Zeitschrift, 

This method of drinking may, of course, be combined with a 
kneeling position ; in fact, among the rural population of certain 
parts of our country it is quite commonly done. I have often 
seen the negroes in our Southern States drink in just this manner. 
Coming to some spring or to the bank of some running stream, 
they throw themselves down on their knees, and stooping over, 
with part of the weight resting upon their hands, until they can 
thrust the mouth into the watei’, they take long, eager draughts 
until their thirst is fully satisfied. The hands are not used to 
dip up water and convey it to the mouth, but to support the body, 
so that the drinker can bring his mouth into contact with the 
water and yet be in no danger of falling over. In other instances 
where the nature of the ground makes it impracticable to use the 
hands to support the body, the drinker throws himself flat on the 
earth, and so brings his mouth down to the level of the water. 
That may have' this latter meaning, to lie down fiat, is shown 
in Job 31, 10 : 


^ In the same way meant originally, like the corresponding 
to go down to the water (cf. Jud. 7 , 5) and Assyr. kmddu ‘ to arrive ’^(a 
denominative verb from hisddu ‘shore’) to land; cf. Haupt in Schrader^s 
KAT.^ 506, s. V. 
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: innx ’nti'K “inx'? jnEon 

Bet my'%oife grind (do the lowest service) to another^ 

And let others lie doion upon her. 

The position assumed is immaterial : the person raay kneel, or he 
may stretch himself flat on the ground ; the essential point is 
that he be able to reach the water with his mouth. 

It is possible that V^‘T3 upon hu hnees is a later scribal 
expansion^ and, according to the familiar Hebrew idiom of 
expressing the main idea by the infinitive following the finite 
verb, we must translate not loho [hotos down 

or rather) puts his mouth in the water to drink, but who drinJcs 
putting his mouth in the water,^ This gives us the point of con- 
trast, and the test by which the men were divided : those who 
kn^lt down and drank leisurely like a horse, and those who 
drank hastily as a dog that laps. 

Similar tests by water are not wanting in Semitic literature: 
in the pseudepigraphic Book of The Best of the Words of Baruch, 
it is related that the prophet Jeremiah was directed to lead the 
Jewish exiles in Babylonia out to the Jordan to find out by the 
water of the Jordan who was to return to Jerusalem and who 
should remain in Bfibylon.’^ In the story of Bilqis, the Arabic 
name of the Queen of Sheba, one of her devices for proving the 
wisdom of Solomon was to send him a number of her followers, 
the men dressed as women, the women as men, to see if he could 


^ So, too, IST he said speaking, i. e. orally, not in writing 

OniDDD); see Crit. Notes on Numbers, in The Polychrome Bible, p. 58, 
n. 1. 

^ See Dillmann’s Ohrestomathia Aethiopica, j). 9, 1. 25; p. 121, IL 9, 14. 
For Idrddnds we would expect Efrd0s ; but the author of the book is 
no doubt responsible for Jordan in this connection. See also J. Ren del 
Harris’ edition of the Gi’eek text of this Christian apocalypse (London, 
1889) p. 57 (6, 23; cf. 8, 2, 4): Aouftdaeic ( 5 ^ avrovg sk tov vSarog rov ^lopd&vov • 
6 y?) uKOVQV ^avephg yev^ceraL • tqvto rd arjfiEltv rrig pzyakrjg (j<ppayi6oQ. At 
the end of the Ethiopic text of Baruch’s letter we must, with Professor 
Haupt, read zaia^oM, and two lines above, must be canceled 

as a corrupt dittograni of the following /efudmil. At the beginning of 

the letter, balenta can hardly be explained as an equivalent of Juu Uot 
(see Crit. Notes on Ezra-Nehemiah in The Polychrome Bible, p. 62, 
1. 14) ; it is probably nothing but a corruption of kamazi ; cf . Ohr. 
Aeth., p. 11, 1, 3. In the seventh line of the letter {Qhr, Aeth., p. 9, 1. 
17) we must substitute nagdra for gabra; and in the following line, 
mn^abti ^t6n must be inserted between Q^bg and ^sdt. 
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discover tlieir sex. The king ordered basins of water brought 
in, and noticing that some poured the water gently over their 
arms and faces, concluded that they were women ; while he knew 
that the others who boldly dashed the water over themselves 
were men.^ 

The text of Jud. 7 , 5, 6 nowliere states that those who lapped 
lay down on the ground to do so ; this is an arbitrary assumption 
on the part of tlmse who suppose that Gideon’s followers actually 
lap[)ed witli their tongues. Mucli more probably they roniained 
upon their feet, simply bending down until they could reach the 
water and dip it up with their hands as is explained in verse 6 . 
To drink putting the mouth into the %oatei\ a man puts aside his 
weapons, ceases to be on the lookout for an enemy, drinks slowly 
and so deeply as to produce a feeling of heaviness. On the other 
hand, he who laps, using his hand to convey the water to his 
mouth as a dog uses his tongue, may hold his weapons in his 
right hand while using his left to dip up the water, and naturally 
drinks much more hastily than the man who gets down on his 
knees and sucks up water with his mouth. 

As we have seen, the transposition of the expression DHO 
putting their hand to their mouth in Jud. 7 , 6 is 
unnecessary; it is sufHcient to transpose with the tongue 

in the preceding verse, inserting it after <^og, as a man 

cannot lap water with his tongue.^ Then the text would read : 
Jhvh said to Gideon, All those who lap water as a dog laps with 
his tongue, thou shalt set by themselves. And all those who 
drink (like horses) putting their mouth into the water thou shalt 
set by themselves. And the number of the water-lappers, i. 0 . 
those who di'ank hastily, conveying the water to their mouth with 
their hands, was 300 men: all the rest of the people drank (like 
horses) putting their mouths into the water. 


^ See Sochi’s Arabic Grammar , English edition (Karlsruhe, 1885), p. 
63, 11. 11 if. of the Chrestomathy ; Briinnow’s Ohrestomathy of Arabic 
Frose-Pieees (Berlin, 1895), p. 14, 11. 16 ff. Cf. Gustav Rosch, Die 
Koniginvon Saba als Kdnigin Bilqts (Leipzig, 1880), pp, 82, 49. 

2 It is possible, however, that are merely 

subsequent scribal exioansions. 



An Early Egyptian Cylinder . — By Mr. James T. Dennis, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

While on a visit to Egypt a few years ago, I came into posses- 
sion of a very interesting stone cylinder. I obtained it from a 
native at the town of Akhmim, not far from Abydos ; and the 
recent discoveries of early Egyptian civilization in that locality, 
together witli the archaic character of the figures engraved on 
the cylinder, lead me to refer it to a very early period. 

In length the cylinder is about 1^^ inches ; surface measure- 
ments 1 J by 2^ inches ; and it is carved roughly out of a brown- 
ish, somewhat porous stone resembling steatite. Through the 
center is an irregularlyTbored hole about inch in diameter, and 
the surface is engraved with seven curious designs. The late 
Di*. Brugsch-Bey, to whom I showed it on returning to Oaii'o 
several weeks later, told me it was a genuine antique, and very 
rare ; and Dr. W. Max Mtlller, of Philadelphia, to whom 1 sent 
a wax impression, concurs, but thinks it merely pictographic and 
that there are no signs that can be read. 



It is difficult to determine where the pictures begin, but they 
occur in the following order. — Fig. 1. Apparently a donkey, 
or some long-eared quadruped, facing to the left. The forelegs 
are represented by mere dashes, but the hind legs by double 
lines, showing some idea of outline on the part of the carver. 
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Above tbe back is a figure (No. 2) resembling a bow, with a 
short arrow, not barbed, pendant from a cord. — Figure 3 cannot 
be identified, — a long object pointed at the lower end, the other 
end apparently an open mouth, with two small liorns on the left 
side : it is crossed by three parallel strokes, each terminating on 
the right in a three-pronged barb. — Above this is a rough cross 
(Fig. 4) resembling the nkit sign in the name of King Mer-Neit, 
lately discovered at Abydos. — Following this figure, we find (E^ig. 
5) a roughly formed semi-circle, the ends joined by a line, and 
the whole crossed by what is apparently an arrow ending in a 
large round head, pointing downward. — Beneath, and a little to 
the right, is Fig. 6: the only one that approaches a known hiero- 
glyphic sign — an ankh sign of life. — Above this occurs the last 
figure on the cylinder — a lozenge-shaped design, crossed by two 
lines from corner to corner. The right end of this figure lies 
between the head and forefeet of the quadruped first mentioned. 

Whether the cylinder was an amulet — to bring good fortune, 
perhaps, in hunting — or for what purpose it was intended, I am 
not at present prepared to say. I have gladly granted permission 
to Dr. W. Max Mailer to publish the cylinder in the Mittlml- 
ungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellsehaft^ of Berlin. 



A Rare Royal Gartouche. — By Mr. Jaivies T. Dennis, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, McL 

In view of the fact that the past two or three years have seen 
several new names added to the list of tlie rulers of Ancient 
Egypt, I venture ’to present a descri])tion of a scarab from my 
collection, obtained by me recently in Egypt, which apparently 
bears the cartouche of a king lieretofore unknown. To what 
dynasty it belongs cannot be affirmed with certainty ; but most 
pro])ably it eomovS somewhere in the Middle Empire. 

The scarab itself is a fraction over an inch in length, and 
rather flatter than are most of the scarabs I have seen. The 
inscription and all the carvings, front and back, are deeply 
incised j and, in places, bitumen still adheres to the surface. The 
extreme blackness of this incrustation and the general style 
of the workmanship are among the causes which have led me to 
place it between the XII and XVIII dynasties. It was obtained 
by me near BedrasliSn, a small village above Cairo not far from 
the ruins of Memphis. 

The upper third of the inscription is taken up with a very 
conventionalized form of the bee (biti), the title used by the 
Pharaohs. The wings of the bee are triangular, and are detached 
from the thorax, as is also the hinder part of the insect. Beneath 
this sign, down the center of the scarab, stands the symbol of 
stability^ the Niloineter, phonetically 'ded. Beneath this, and 
conforming to the curve of the base of the scarab, is the sign for 
lordj the basket neb. The signs written on both sides of the 
Xilometer are the same, and are written beneath the bee; they 
are the chessboard, phonetically men, written with the comple- 
mentary n following; and beneath this are two circles. If this 
be the name of the king, it should be accompanied by another 
sign, that for stn, hing^ in front of the bee; and in fact, 

§ although the scarab is broken here, there is 
sufficient space for this sign between the bee 
and the margin of the scarab, and the traces of 
another character are actually visible. The 
whole is surrounded by a rough beading, which 
is quite rare on scarabs, but has been found on 
a few of the Middle Empire, thus furnishing 
another reason for assigning it to that period 
of Egyptian history. 



The Modern Chaldeans and Nestorians^ and the Study of 
Sipdao mnong them . — By Rev. Gabhiel Oussani, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Much has been written about the modern Chaldeans and Nea~ 
torians of Kurdistan, Persia, and Mesopotamia in the works of 
Rich/ BortV Ainsworth,^ Perkins,'^ Grant, Layard,® Badger,’ 
Martin,® Rassam," Sachan,^“ and Milller-Simonis and Hyvernat,^^ 
but little or nothing has been published about the study of Syriac 
among them; it may be interesting, thei’efore, to learn something 
about this subject. My information is based on personal obser- 
vations made several years ago, when I had an opportunity to 
visit the modern Chaldeans and Kestorians in their inaccessible 
mountains. 

The so-called Kestoriana in the mountains of Kurdistan, the 
plains of Upper Mesopotamia, and Persia may be considered 
either as a religious sect, or as a people. As a religious sect, 
they are the followers of the doctrine of Nestorius, })atfiarch of 
Constantino|)le (428-431 A. D.) As a people, they are the 
descendants of the ancient Eastern Syrians. 


’^Narrative of a residence in Kurdistan, and on the site of Ancient 
Nineveh (London, 1886), 2 vols. 

Correspondance et ondmoires dhm voyageur en Orient (Paris, 1886), 2 
vols. 

Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Chaldea, and 
Armenia (London, 1842), 2 vols. 

^ A Residence of Eight Years in Persia among the Nestorian Chris- 
tians (New York), 1843. 

The Nestorians or The Lost Tribes (London, 1841). 

Nineveh and its Remains with an Account of a Visit to the Chal- 
dean Christians of Kurdistan and the Yezidis (London, 1854), 6th 
edition. 

Discoveries in the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, with Travels in 
Armenia, Kurdistan (London, 1853). 

The Nestorians and their Rituals (London, 1852), 2 vols. 

8 La Chaldee, ' Esquisse historique (Borne, 1867). 

® Assur and the Land of Nimrod (New York, 1897). 

Reise in Syrien und Mesopotamien (Leipzig, 1883). 

Du Caucase au Golf Persique, a travers V Armenia, le Kurdistan et 
la Mesopotamia (Washington, 1892). 
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The Nestoriaiis of Kurdistan live to-day among their enemies, 
the Kurds. There is little difference between the Christian NckS- 
torians and the Mohammedan Kurds. They are very simple and 
ignorant; even their priests have very little education. They 
lead a miserable life, and give themselves little concern about the 
education of their ffocks. They are, however, held in high 
esteem by tlieir people, who are very much attached to their 
creed. 

The Nestorians in the mountains are governed by hereditary 
village slieiks known as Meliks (^Kings’, cf. the Kings of the 
Canaanites in the Books of Joshua, etc.). The patriarch, residing 
at Kotchanes, near Jularaerg, always bears the name of Miir 
Shim‘6n (i. e. Lord Simeon). He possesses great influence and 
has also civil jurisdiction over the independent tribes. The 
patriarchal dignity is hereditary in one family : the woman 
destined to be the mother of the future patriarch must refrain, 
during the period of gestation, from eating flesh, and the patri- 
aixh himself must abstain from meat for ever. 

The Kestoxians in Persia live under essentially different condi- 
tions, the majority of them being settled in the rich and fruitful 
plain around the city and lake of Urmia. The date of their set- 
tlement in this region is not known, but Urmia is mentioned as 
early as the 10^^^ century as the see of a Kestorian bishop. The 
Nestorians in the mountains may have gradually advanced east- 
wards into the plain, where they found moi^e favoi'able conditions. 
Both the Nestorians of Persia and their brethi'en in Kurdistan 
are poor, for a large portion of the ground belongs to the Moham- 
medans. 

The Catholic missions, conducted by the missionaines of St. 
Vincent de Paul (Lazarists), have worked very successfully among 
them, and there is now a Chaldean Catholic archbishopric in 
Urmia, a bishopric in Khosrova, and a third one in Sina. Since 
1831 the field has been especially worked by the Protestant 
Amexdcan Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. They 
have sought to accomplish their purpose by utilizing, through the 
clergy, the actually existing church, and by founding schools 
and establishing printing offices. 

It Las been asserted that the Nestorians of Persia have a Jew- 
ish type, and some travelers (as Asahel Grant) ^ have attempted 


^ In his book The Nestorians or The Lost Tribes (2d ed., London, 
1843). 
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to identify these Nestorians with the lost tribes of Israel ; but 
this theory is both historically and etlmographically untenable. 

During the last three centuries many of the Nestorians of Kur- 
distan and Persia have joined the Roman Catholic Cliurch, keep- 
ing, however, their customs, language, and ecclesiastical rites. 
These Roman Catholic Nestorians are scattered in Mosul, Karkhk, 
Baghdad, Mardiu, Diarbekr, Se‘ert, Zakho, Akra, Urmia, Salmas, 
and they are now usually called ChtddeanSj the name of Nes- 
torians being restricted to their non-Catholic brethren. 

The Nestorians of Kurdistan and Persia number about 150,000. 
They have about 250 churches, one patriarch, 12 archbishops and 
bishops, and about 300 priests. The number of Chaldeans is 
about 100,000, with about 150 churches, one patriarch, who bears 
the title of Chaldean Patriarch of Babylon^ 13 archbishops and 
bishops, and about 250 priests. 

The Nestorians of KurdivStan and Persia, it maybe added, have 
not adopted the name Nestorians^ but call themselves Bdrldii 
^Syrians.’ Their patriarch bears the title of Patriarch of the 
Chaldeans. 

The language spoken by the Nestorians of Kurdistan and 
Persia, as well as of those in Mosul, Upper Mesopotamia, and 
Persia, who have joined the Roman Catholic Church, is a 
modern form of the ancient Syriac and varies considerably in the 
different provinces where it is spoken. This dialect is generally 
called FelWyi in Mesopotamia, and Sdrttk or Sdrldid in Kur- 
distan. In the villages around Mosul it contains many Arabic 
words; in the Tiyyari and Hakkari mountains, we find a num- 
ber of Kurdish loanwords, and in and around Urmia, Salmas, 
and Sina we find several words borrowed from Persian. The 
people who speak the first two dialects understand each other bet- 
ter than the third dialect. The dialect of the low country has 
greatly suffered from phonetic decay, while that of the moun- 
taineers preserves many of the older forms, and is pronounced 
with greater correctness. All these different dialects have been 
carefully studied and discussed by Stoddard, Noldeke, Prym and 
Socin, Guidi, MacLean, Gottheil, Sachau and many others. 

When the Arabs invaded the territories of the Persian empire, 
spreading their new faith over Asia, the Chaldeo-Nestorian 
church was already powerful in the East. Even in Arabia its 
missionaries had gained extensive influence. Mohammed him- 
self may have received the Biblical and Christian traditions 
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embodied in the Konin, from the Nestorians in Arabia. The 
story of his connection with Sergius or Bahlra, a Nestorian 
monk, is well known. 

The success of the Nestorian missionaries through all Asia is a 
splendid testimony to their activity and learning. The sees of 
their metropolitans and bishops were scattered over the continent 
from the shores of the Caspian to the Chinese Sea and from the 
northernmost boundaries of Scythia to the southern extremity 
of the Indian peninsula ; Chaldea, Assyria, Armenia, Syria, 
Arabia, Asia Minor, Egypt, Cyprus, Persia, Parthia, Media, 
China, India Tartary and Mongolia. Their churches were 
almost innumerable, and their faith was consp)icuous by the 
number and sanctity of their monks and martyrs. At the time 
of the Arab invasion the learning of the East was found chiefly 
among the Nestorians. Their knowledge and skill gained them 
favor with the Caliphs, and they became their treasurers, scribcvS 
and physicians. They were the teachers and masters of the 
Arabs in all sciences, grammar, rhetoric, poetiy, dialectics, arith** 
.metic, geometry, music, astronomy and medicine. But after the 
fall of the Caliphs the power of the Nestorian church in the 
East rapidly declined. The sect was persecuted by the Tatar 
sovereigns. But their final reduction to a few scattered remains 
in the provinces of Assyria must be attributed to the merciless 
Tatar conqueror Timur (or Tamerlane, 1333-1405 A.D.). He 
persecuted them with relentless fury ; destroyed their churches, 
their monasteries, their schools, and put to the sword all who were 
unable to escape to the almost inaccessible fastnesses of the Kur- 
dish mountains, where they are settled to this day. 

The extinction among them of parochial schools (once a matter 
of great importance with them, as appears from the decrees 
of many provincial Synods) caused a dearth of learned men, 
grammarians and copyists, thus entailing the loss of many valu- 
able works, as there were but few men capable of copying the 
ancient manuscripts. At the present day, apart from some 
priests and bishops, there are among the Nestorians of Kurdistan 
scarcely 40 individuals able to copy an old Syriac manuscript 
with the requisite correctness. As they possess no knowledge of 
the ancient language, their copies are generally full of inaccura- 
cies. The classic Syriac is not understood by the laymen in the 
mountains, and even the priests can hardly do more then read 
and explain it. Correspondence in classical Syriac is kept up 
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by a very few of tbe clergy, who, however, frequently inti'oduce 
modern elements. The only books which they read and study 
are the church rituals, all other manuscripts being mostly in 
the possession of the ISTestorians of Persia, the American mis- 
sionaries of Urmia, and in the Chaldean Catholic churches and 
monasteries .of Mosul, Alkos, TelkCpli, Diiirbekr, Se^ert and Mar- 
din. The majority of ancient Syriac manuscripts arc now pre- 
served in the public and private libraries and museums of Europe. 
I have not heard of a single modern author among them. To be 
able to read the service book and the church rituals, and to write 
a tolerable hand, is considered the very acme of education, and 
this is all that is required of candidates for holy orders. 

While at ^AsheStha,” says Badger in his Nestorians and their 
Rituals^ ‘‘1 had an opportunity of seeing the Archdeacon give 
this kind of instruction to several youths, who were destined to 
become deacons. Five sat down round a psalter, placed upon a 
low stool, in such a way, that to two, at least, the book was 
upside down. The best reader led the way and the rest followed 
his voice and linger as he pointed to the place where he was read- 
ing. The Archdeacon would occasionally stop and explain the 
meaning of a difficult passage or word which he supposed they 
could not understand.” What Badger saw 50 years ago in 
^Ashe6tha, I observed repeatedly in many villages of Kurdistan 
and even in the villages around M6sul. 

The Nestorians of Persia, on the other hand, are better edu- 
cated. Since 1850 a decided improvement has taken place. 
Formerly out of two hundred Nestorians hardly two or three 
could read and write Syriac ; but the proportion is now much 
higher. The bishops, the priests, and a good many laymen of 
the Nestorians in Persia know classical Syriac, not, to be sui'e, 
scientifically, but traditionally. They can read and copy readily 
and correctly an unpointed text, and they can even write letters 
in classical Syriac. Their favorite authors are the famous Mar 
Marti tha of Maipherkat, St. Ephrem, Narsai, James of Sarfig, 
Warda, Abdlsho^ of Soba and some other later writers of minor 
importance. But the first place among the books which they 
read and study is occupied by the Old and New Testament (the 
Pshita)/ and their church rituals {Hudra, Gazza, JTashMl, Ktdvd 

^ For this name of the ancient Syriac version of the Bible of. Dr. 
Isaac Hall’s remarks on p. iv of the Proceedwgs of the American Orien- 
tal Society at New York, October, 1882 ; see also Noldeke, Syr, G-r, ^ 
§ ^6, B. 
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dacjddm wadicdthar)^ wliich form a splendid collection of sacred 
selections from the most distinguished Kestorian writers and 
doctors from the to the XYIP^^ century. Many priests 
know a considerable portion of the church rituals by heart. All 
these prayers are never said in private but publicly in the 
churches, and bishops, priests, deacons, subdeacons, other lower 
orders, and the people take part in them. 

The Chaldeans, or lioman Catholic Nestorians, are still living 
under much better conditions than their brethren in Kurdistan 
and Persia. ^^If we compare,” says Badger, ‘^the present con- 
dition of the Chaldean community with the condition of their 
Nestorian brothers, justice demands that we should acknowledge 
the superiority of the former in civilization, general intelligence and 
ecclesiastical order, because the Chaldeans have jorolited by their 
communion and intercourse with Rome from whence they have 
learned something of European advancement, and their youths, 
who have been educated at the Propaganda, are undoubtedly 
more generally intelligent than those brought up in their own 
country.” 

Among these Chaldeans the study of Syriac occupies a promi- 
nent place and is really flourishing, every city and village of 
some importance having elementary schools in which the elements 
of Syriac are taught. The grammars are written by modern 
native authors. The texts are chiefly the Pshit^, the Church 
rituals, the Syrian authors mentioned above and especially the 
numerous Syriac texts published by the Chaldean priest Rev. 
Paul Bedjan from 1884 to 1900. While only the pidests, and 
those devoted to the service of the Church, study Syriac 
thorouglily, there are also a number of laymen anxious to acquire 
some knowledge of the ancient language. 

To show the development of Syriac studies among the modern 
Chaldean-Nestorians I give here the names of some of their most 
distinguished men, with their chief Syriac publications. Many 
of these scholars are still living, and I have known them person- 
ally. As one of the most learned men we must mention the 
Patriarch 


I. Ehedjems Georgius V KhaUCit 

who died, two years ago, at Baghdad. He had a truly compre- 
hensive knowledge of the language, literature, history and liturgy 
of the Chaldeo- Nestorian Church. To him we owe a great num- 
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ber of tlie Syriac MSS. existing in the Museo Borgiano of the 
Propaganda at Rome/ in the Vatican Library and in the private 
collections of Wright, Lamy, Abbeloos and Bedjan. 

In conjunction with the late Monsignor Clemens David, Syrian 
Archbishop of Damascus, he published ( 1 ) Bihlia Sacra Byriaca 
Veteris et Nod Testayneuti iuxta VerRionem Slmplicem vidgo 
Pschitta dictam, 3 vols in 4°, Mansili, 1887-1891, 

( 2 ) In his Ptlements de grammaire et de lecture en langue 
Syriaque (Mosul, B)i 2 ?rimeriG des Ghaldeens he published 

for the first time, several mcmH or discourses of St. Ephrem, 
Narsai, Mur Timotheus of the IX. century, etc. 

He is also the author of (3) Kthdvd daqddm wadiodthar^ i. e. 
Daily Prayers of the Chaldean Church (M 6 sul, 1806). 

(4) Liber Psalmorum [Kthdvd dmmmdre de JDdwtd) cum 

eanonihus 1866). 

(5) BremaHum Ghaldaicum (in 3 vols.) edited by Bedjfin 
(Paris, 1 886 - 1 887). 

( 6 ) Byri OrientaleSy mu Ghaldei^ Nestorumi et Romanorum 
Pontificum primatics. Gommentatio historicophilologico-theolog- 
ica .... accedunt apinndice^ dim .... (Rom(e, 1870). In 
this famous book, which was written during the Vatican council 
at Rome, he published a great number of Syriac and Arabic 
anecdoia. 

(7) Some Pastoral Letters addressed to the patriarch, bishops, 
clergy, and people of the Nestorian Church, published in Syriac, 
at Mdsul in 1894. 

We are indebted to him also for the publication of the ( 8 ) Mis- 
sals Ghaldaicum^ published this year at Mdsul by the Dominican 
press. 

This distinguished prelate of the Chaldean Church devoted 
more than thirty years to the collection of the material and the 
documents for a complete History of the Ghaldeo-Nestorian 
Ghurch; but unfortunately, his notes were sold, after his death, 
to a Chaldean of Baghdad, who sent them to Europe, hoping 
to be able to sell them to some European Museum, Library, or 
Syriac scholar. 

11. Mdr Mia MelMSy 

bishop of the Chaldeans at Mardln, is also a distinguished Syriac 
scholar. He has published in Syriac — 


^ Gf . Cersoy^ Les Manuscrits Orientaux de Mgr. David au MusSe 
Borgia, de Borne in Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie 9 , 360-384. 
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(1) Directormm Sjnrltuale ex libris sapioitalibus desumptum 
ah Joanne monaoho Ohaldmo anno 12Ji.5 et ah JEJlia Jo, Melloils 
(Miller) archiepiscopo Ahrensl auctnm (Romae, 1868) in 8®. This 
volume contains about 150 religious poems in Syriac. 

III. Mdr Thoma AudOy 

at present bishop of the Chaldeans at Urmia, in Persia, is regarded 
as the most elegant Syriac writer of our times. Hia Syriac pub- 
lications, some of which are translations from the French and 
Latin, are very numerous. The most important of them are : — 

(1) Theoloffia MoralU of F. Gary, 2 vols. (Md’sul, 1806) trans- 
lated from the Latin. 

(2) The Syriac translation of The Catechism of the Council of 
Trent (M6sul, 1889). 

(3) P, Begneri jS. J Mamcale sacerdotum,^ in llngaa Ghaldaica 
a JDamiano oUni translatum^ miper vero a Thoma Ando revisiwi 
Clique editum (Mansili, 1882) in 8°. 

(4) Nieremherg^ I^a Balance du Temps, Traduction ancienne 
revue et corrigke par Thoma Audo (M6sul) in 8°. 

(5) Togn% L, Instruction pour les ministres de Viglise, Tra- 
duit du Latin en langue Ghald'eenne par Th, Audo (M6sul 
1895). 

(6) Kaltla et Dimna,^ traduit en langue Ghaldienne par 
Thomas Audo (M6sul, 1895). 

(7) Dictionnaire de la, langue Ghaldkenne^ in 2 volumes in 4° 
gr. Vol. I, M6sul, 1897. The second volume of this very 
learned and important work, written in Syriac, is to appear this 
year.^ 

This distinguished Chaldean archbishop is now engaged in the 
publication of several other Syriac works. 

IV. Mdr Michael NiHmo^ 

formerly Chaldean bishop of BaghdM and Basrah (died in 1896), 
was both an excellent Arabic and Syriac scholar. He published, 
in Arabic, about 70 memr^ or festival discourses of the famous 
Nestorian patriarch M^r Elia Abu-Hallm Al-Hadtthi of the 13^^^ 
century. 


1 Of. Luzac’s Oriental List, 8, 142 and Lamy, Rapport sur le Progris 
des Mudes Byriaques (1894-97) in the Actes du Onzidyne Congr^s Inter- 
national des Orientalistes, Paris, 1897, Quatribne Section (Paris, 1898), 
pp. 1-25. 
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V. Mdr JSremia Makdasiy 

at present Chaldean bishop o£ ‘^Alu’a, and a very learned and excel- 
lent Syriac scholar, has published a valuable Syriac grammar 
under tlie title Tdrds mamld Sdrldldy i. e. J^lknents degrammaire 
GhaWeenney (Mosul, 1889) in 8“^, and he is preparing some other 
Syriac publications. 

Among the other Chaldean bishops we may mention 

VI, Mdr JuGoh Sahhary 
bishop of Zacho and Amadiyya, and 

VII. Mar Sleimdny 

bishop of Di^rbekr, in Mesopotamia, especially known as an excel- 
lent Arabic scholar. 

VIII. Qaidma Mdr Samuel Gidmily 

at present General Procurator of the Chaldean Patriarch of 
Babylon at Pome, formerly Abbot of the Monastery of Rabbin 
Horrauzd, in Alkosh, and an intimate friend of Guidi, Parisot, 
Graftin, Bedjan, Chabot, and Sachau, who are indebted to him 
for several Syriac manuscripts which they have published, is one 
of the Chaldean priests most learned in the Syriac language, 
history, and literature. He recently published a Syriac anecdoton, 
with Italian translation, about the Yezidi, i. e. the devil worshipers 
of Mesopotamia, under the title Monte Singafy storia diunpo- 
polo ignoto (Romse, 1900) in 12°.^ He is publishing a large col- 
lection of Syriac and Latin documents concerning the relations 
between the iNestorian and Chaldean Patriarchs and the Popes of 
Rome from the century down to the pi*esent time. These 
documents, taken from the private archives of the Vatican library 
at Rome, are published in the well known Roman journal II 
Bessariorty Giornale di studt Orientals He possesses, further- 
more, a very large collection of materials for the publication of a 
work about all the N estorian writers and their works, both edited 
and unedited, known and unknown, or lost, which he has been 
diligently gathering for the last twenty years in the old monas- 
teries and libraries of Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, and Persia. 


^ Cf. Orientalistische Litter ahir-Zeitung, March 15, 1901, pp. 101-6, 
and Journal of the Ltoyal Asiatic Society (April, 1901), p. 860. 
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IX, KaMtm Isrdel Audo^ 

brother of the above mentioned Mar Thoma Audo (Xo. Ill), and 
at present pastor of the Chaldean community at Basrah near the 
Persian Gulf, is the highest native a'litliority living in Syriac 
grammar and lexicography. His knowledge of the ancient lan- 
guage is really astonisliing; he possesses a great deal of material 
for several Syriac publications. 

X. KasM^a Jacoh, 

a young Chaldean ])riest, at present Professor of the Syriac 
Language, Literature and Liturgy in the Chaldean and Domini- 
can Seminary at Mosul, is one of the most learned and active 
Chaldean priests in tim East. He has published at M6sul, a valu- 
able Syriac Grammar^ and excellent Syrmc-Arahic and Arabic- 
Syriac Dictionary^ in two large volumes, and he is preparing 
several other publications among which we must mention an ele- 
gant Syriac translation of the Summa Theologim and Suinmci 
PhilosophicB of St. Thomas of Aquino. 

Many other Chaldean priests might be mentioned here, e. g. 
Kasstsa Putrus Katttila, of TelkSph ; Putrus Nasri, of M6aul ; 
Gabriel Kuriak6s, of Baghdad ; Stifan Gibr&n, of M6sul ; Putrus 
Aziz Hob, of Mosul, at present in Aleppo, Syria; Abb6 Salomon, 
of Salmas, Persia; Gabridl Adda, of Karkflk, Mesopotamia, etc,, 
etc. 

Special mention must be made here of the most able editor of 
Syriac texts of our time, the 

XL Rev. Paid JBedjan^ 

a Chaldean of Salmas in Persia, who has made his home, for 
several years, in Belgium. This learned Chaldean scholar began, 
in 1884, to publish, in the most beautiful Syriac type, a great 
number of Syriac texts for the use of the Chaldeans and Nes- 
torians of the East and also for European Orientalists. His pub- 
lications are very numerous, and we give here a complete list of 
them. 

(1) Syllahaire Qhald'cm^ Idiome d"^ Onrmiah (Paris, 1886), 8^. 

(2) Manuel de FiHe on Liwe de Prihres^ de M'editatlom et de$ 
Offices en Langue Chaldtenne (Paris, 1886); ed., 1894.^ 


^ Cf. Orien. Literatur-hlatt fur Orientalische Philologie 3110. 
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(3) Doctrina Christiana lingua Chaldaica idiomatis Urmim 
Persidis (Paris, 1886). 

(4) Imitatio Christi nunc primum ex Latino in Chaldaieum 
idiomatis Urnvm Persidis translata a Paulo Ped^an (Paris, 1885). 

(5) Liher Psalmorum^ hovarmn diurnanim ordinis offieis 
dwini et Ihomillarum rogationum, Chaldaiee edidit P. Pedjan 
(Paris, 1886). 

(6) Bremarlum Chaldaieum, Edidit Paul Becljati, 3 vols. in 
8° (Paris, 1886-1887.)' 

(7) Compendium Conciliorum Oecamenicorum TlndecAm^ 
Syriace edidit Paul Bedjan (Paris, 1888). 

(8) Ilistoire de Joseph,, pohne mklit en dix limes,, puhlVe pour 
la premise foispar Paul 'Bedjan (Paris, 1887). — Nouvelle edition^ 
reoue^ corrig'ee, enriehie de variantes et d'^im disco urs sur la 
translation da corps de Joseph par un auteur anonyme (Paris, 
1891)." 

(9) Chronicon Syriacum e codd, mss, emendatum ac punctis 
vocalihus adnotationibiwiue locupletatum a P, Bedjam editam 
(Paris, 1890).“ 

(10) Ilistoire de Mdr Jahalaha pairiarche et de Bahhan 
Qawma 'ediPee en langue Syriaque par F, Bedjan (Paris 1888). — 
%d ed,jointe Vhistoire de trots autres pair larches^ dhtnprUre et de 
deux kiiqUes nestoriens (Paris, 1896).'' 


^ Cf. Duval, Revue de VHistoire des Religions, 9 (1888), 81-87. 

^ Cf. Ndldehe, Liter. Gentralhlatt (Leipzig, 1888), No. 1, and Duval, 
Revue de VHistoire des Religions, 9 (1888), 81 87. 

3 Of. Noldeke, Literarisches Gentralhlatt (Leipzig, 1891), No. 14. 

Cf . Yan Hoonaoker, Muskn, 8 , 270; Lamy, BwZ/. Ae. Belg,, 17 , 
228-43; Duval, Journal AsiaMque, 13 , 8 . 313-54 and 16 , IIB ; Noldeke, 
Lit. Obi. 28 , coL 997 ; Nestle, Theol. Liter aturzeitung, 16 , 421 ; Hil- 
genfeld, Zeitschrift fur. Wiss. Theol. 39 , 632; Cliabot, Revue de V Orient 
Latin, 4 , 415 ; Gottheil, Hebraica, 13 , 222. Chabot has given a valuable 
French translation of this important Syriac text with notes and appen- 
dices under the title Ilistoire de Mar Jahalaha III Patriarch des Nes- 
toriens [1^81-1317) et du moine Rabbdn Qauma, ambassadeur du roi 
Argoun en Occident {1$H7), traduite du Syriaque et a^inotee avec appen- 
dices and documents (Paris, 1895), Supplemented by SuppUment d 
Vhistoire du Mar Jahalaha III et du moine Qauma (Paris, 1900); cf. H. 
Hilgenfeld, Textkritische BemerJcungen zur TesAtha d'mdr Jahalaha 
patriarcha wadrahban Cuuma (Jena, 1894). See also Zeitschrift f'dr 
wiss, Theologie, 39 , 634 ; Chabot. Revue de V Orient Latin, i r, 641 ; 
Duval, Journal asiatique, serie IX, tom Y, p. 371 ; Noldeke, Lit, Ohl. 
3 , 95 ; Lohr, Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 18 , 546 ; Brockelmann, ZDMG-., 
49,327 ; Chabot, Revue Critique, 21 ; Nestle, Theol. Liter aturzeit 2 , 45. 
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(11) Acta Sanctorum et Marty rum^ in 7 large volumes, in 8" 
(Paris, 1890*- 1897). ' 

( 12 ) Euslhe de G^sarh Histoire ecclesiastique Mite pour la 
premier fois par P, Bedjan (Paris, 1897).® 

(13) Bar Hehrmus^ Ethico?i seu moralia Syriace edidit P, 
Bedjan (Paris, 1898).® 

(14) Bar Ilehrmus^ Momocanon Syriace edidit P. Bedjan, 
(Paris, 1898). 


XIT. Joseph Gurielj 

a Chaldean priest, of Salmas, Persia (died in 1890), published the 
following works in Syriac: — 

( 1 ) Thomas d JGempis^ imitatio Christi ; a Josepho Guriel^ 
PeQ*sa-ChaldcBOy Chaldaice editurn (Roma3, 1857). 

( 2 ) Psalterium Ohaldaicuminusumnationis Ohaldaicceeditum 
(Rornce, 1842), 

(3) Breviarium Ghaldaicum in usum nationis Ohaldaicm edi- 
turn a Josepho Guriel (Romse, 1866). 

(4) Elementa linguoe ChaldaicoB cui accedit series patriarch- 
arum Ghaldmorum a Josepho Guriel exarata (Romsc, 1800). 

(5) Lectiones dogmaticm de divini verhi inearnatione (Romse, 
1858) in Syriac. 

( 0 ) Manuale sacerdotum juxta ritim eccleskc Ghaldmorum 
editurn (Ronue, 1858). 

(7) Or do haptismi adultorum juxta ritum ecclesim Malaharicm 
Ghaldmorum (Rorace, 1859). 

(8) Sex conjugationes verborum lingim Ghaldaicm (Ronue, 
1870). 

(9) Ordo Ghaldaicus minister ii sacrament or um qum perficiun- 
tuT a sacerdotibus iuxta morem ecclesim Malaharicm (Romse, 
1845). 


^ Cf. Nestle, Theol. Literaturzeitungi 1893, Nos. 1-2 ; Puval, Beime 
Critique^ 19, 364 ; Lit, Chi, 21, 761 ; Baetligen, Deutsche Literatnrzeit, 
19, 1609; Gottheil, Am, Journ. of Theol. i, 820; Lit. Qhl., 14, 449; 
Nestle, Theol, Literaturzeit, 8, 213 and 12, 312 ; Schulthess, GGA. 9, 
665. 

^ Cf. Ermoni, Bull. Critique^ 36, 689 ; Lit, Chi. 15, 667 ; Ryssel, Theol 
Literaturzeit. ii, 296; Independent, 49, 1543; Brockelmann, Deutsche 
Literaturzeitung, 37, 423, 

^ Cf. Noldeke, Lit. Chi,, 37, 1101. 
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(10) Missale Ghaldaico-Malaharicum (Roms©, 1S51). 

(11) Hymnns Sancti Amhrosii et Augustini a Josepho Giiriel 
in Ohaldaicuni linguam translatus (Roms©, 1856). 

(12) Ordo hap)tismi adultoruni ( Gateohi(,nie7ioritm) iiixta ritum 
ecclesim MalahariGoe Ghaldceo^'wn (Roms©, 1859), 

XIII. F. IjOuis SlieiJcho^ 

the well-known Arabic scholar of Beirdt, Syria, a Chaldean of the 
City of Mardin in Mesopotamia, who afterwards entered the 
order of the Jesuits, edited in Arabic, about twenty published 
menw^ of the Xestorian patriarch Abu Halim and a very inter- 
esting paper entitled JBar Hebrceics Vliormne et rbcrivam suivie 
d'^u7i traite in'edit sur Vdme humaine (Bayrouth, 1899). 

Finally the following Syznac books have been published by 

XiV. So7ne Other Modern Chaldean Authors: 

(1) Syriae First and ^eeo^id Booh. In Byriac and Malaya- 
Urn (Mannanam, 1888-1892). 

(2) Taksa daslaiodtha wernezni'di^e^ Syro-Chaldaic Book of 
Prayers (Mannanam, 1886). 

(3) Recueil de Gha^its Religieux en La^igice Ghald'ee^ine Ynl- 
gaire (Mdsnl, 1896) in 8*^. 

(4) Kethdna deteslwiishta daJdap ^A^mide, Church ritual for 
the funerals according to the rite of the Chaldeans of Malabar in 
India, (Mannanam, 1882). 

(5) Ghrestoinathia Suryaya (Cooneman, 1874). 

(6) Classical Syriac Grammar with Explanations in Mode^m 
Syriac (Urmia, 1890). 

(7) Bellanninus V. B. Boctrmm Ohristianm Budimenta in 
neriiacula^n Ghaldmorum linguam Tfrmieyisis Provmcice tomans- 
lata (Romse, 1861). 

(8) Palahosha Abraham^ Dictionary Syriac and Malayaltm 
(Mannanam, 1898) in 8°. 

(9) Fables en langue Ghald'eemie vulgaire par DaoicdVAveugle 
(M6sul, 1896). 

( 1 0) Enchiridion de Kahne ad usmn cleri Chaldmi Malaharici 
edidit G. Valiavittil (Verapoli, 1881). 

(11) Officium feriale Syriacmi pro clero Syro Malabarico 
(Verapoli, 1886). 

(12) Missale Ghaldaicum iuxta ritiim ecclesim Ghaldmo-Mala- 
baricm (Roma©, 1845). 
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(13) Zfiber Paalmorxim beati JDavid regis et prophetce cum 
ccmonihus 1841). 


APPENDIX. 

On the Study of Syriac among* the Modern Jacobites and Maronites. 
(a) The Jacobites, 

The Jacobites, the desceiiclants of the ancient Western 
Syrians, are followers of the doctrine of Eutyches, whose heresy 
was condemned at the Council of Chalcedon, A. D. 451 , They 
live now in northeim Mesopotamia, among the Catholic Syrians 
and Chaldeans, and are just 'as ignorant and uneducated as the 
hfestorians of Kurdistan. As far as I know, there is no author or 
writer among them. 

The Western Syrians who have joined th6 Roman Catholic 
Church undoubtedly live under much better conditions than 
their heterodox brothers; nevertheless the study of Syriac among 
them is not much cultivated. We will mention here, however, 
some of their most eminent scholars together with their principal 
Syriac publications. 

One of the most distinguished modern Jacobite scholars was 
the late 


XV. Monsignor Clemens Joseph Davld^ 

Archbishop of Damascus. He was both an excellent Arabic and 
Syriac scholar, and his knowledge of the Syriac language, history, 
literature, and liturgy was greatly admired even by the most 
distinguished European Syriac scholars such as Wright, Koldeke, 
Lamy, Abbeloos, Guidi, Ceriani, etc. His principal Syriac 
publications are ; 

(1) JBihlia Sacra iwxta Versionem Simplicem vulgo Pskitta 
dictam [edJ Monseigneur Pavid Archevtgue Syr ten et Mon- 
seigneur Khayyath Ao'^chev^ue Ohaldeexi), 3 vols. (Mansili, 1887- 
1891) in 4^^; 712, 681, 426 pp. 

(2) Psalterium Syriacum adfidem plurium optimorum codicum 
edidit J, Pacid (Mansili, 1877). 

(3) Breviarium juxta ritmn ecclesice Antiochenm Syrorum, 
Syriace edidit J. Pavid Arehiepiscopxis Pamascenns Syrorum 
(Mansili, 1886-1898), in seven vols., 4®. 

(4) Grammaire de la langue aram'eenne selon les deux dialeotes 
syriague et chaldaique compar'e same Varabe PMbreu et le 
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hahylonien par sa grandeur Mgr, Damd Archev^que Syrien de 
Damas, (M6sixl, 1882) 1 vol.; 2^^ ed., considerably enlarged, with 
an Introduction and Appendix (M6sul, 1896-8), in 2 vols. Thia 
grammar, written in Arabic, is undoubtedly the best Syriac 
grammar written by a modern Syrian grammarian. 

(5) Lwre de lecture syrienne, ed. (M6sul, 1891). 

(6) Antiqua ecclesim Syro-Chaldalcm traditio de principatu 
Petri (Romm, 18^70). A very useful and interesting book with 
numerous historical notes and documents. 

{1) Service de la messe qyrivee selon le rite Syrien (Mosul, 1868). 

(8) Jjectioncirium Syriacurn, eollectio orationum et lectiomim 
quae in horis canonicis per totum anni decursum^ excepto jejunio 
qiiadragesimaliyab ecclesim Syriacm elero adhiheri solent (M6sul, 
18^9). 

(9) Pmlteriim'h Syriacum iiixta PseMltam ad usum cleri 
ecelesm Antiochenm Syrorum ediderunt J, David and J, G, 
Sohelhot (Mansili, 1885), 

He has also written an Arabic version of the Old and New 
Testaments, in three volumes ; an excellent Arabic grammar with 
Chrestomathy, in three volumes; a history of the Church, in two 
editions ; and a volume on the language spoken by Christ, the 
language spoken in Syria during the Arab invasion ; a volume on 
the Eastern liturgies ; a very interesting article on the Arabic 
dialect of Damascus, printed in the Journal Asiatique; and many 
other books, the majority of which, however, are still unpublished* 

XVI. Pehnam Benni^ 

patriarch of the Syrians (died at M6sul in 189'7), published The 
Tradition of the Syriac Church of Antioch poncerning the 
Primacy and the Prerogatives of St, Peter and his Successors^ 
the Roman Pontiffs (M6sul, 1860.) Translated into English, 
under the Direction of the Author, by the Rev. Joseph Galiardi 
(London, 1871). 

XVII. Ephraem Pahmd7i% 

the present Syrian Patriarch of Antioch, an excellent Arabic and 
Syriac scholar, has recently published two important works : 

(1) Testamentum Domini Nostri Jesu Ohristi. Nuncprimum 
edidit^ Latine redidit et illustravit Ignatius Ephraem II 
Rahmani, patriarcha Antiochenus Syrorum (Mainz, 1899), 

(2) Acta Sanctoriom Martyrum Gurice et Shamnonce a Theo* 
philo scripta^ nunc primum edidit^ Latme vertit et illustravit 
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Ignatius JEJphraem II Halimani patriarcha Antioohenus ByroTnm 
(Ronige, 1899). 


The Maronites. 

The Maronites in Syria and Mt. Lebanon form a branch of the 
Syrian ChurcheB of the East. The study of the Syriac language 
and literature was first introduced in Europe by five learned 
Maronites, viz : 


XVIII. Al)Taham JScchellensis^ 

who published the Lingum Syriacm sws Chaldaicm perhrems 
institutio adeimdem nationis studiosos adolescentes (Romaa, 1628) 
in 12°, and the Traotatus continens catalogum librorum Chaldee- 
oritm^ tarn ecdesiasticorimi quam profanorum of Ebedjesus of 
Soba (RonifB, 1653), and many other useful Syriac works. 

XIX, Isaac SciadrensiSy 

who published Grammatica lingtm Syriacee (Romaa, 1636). 

The two famous Assemani, viz: 

XX. Joseph Simoniiis Assemani^ 

the famous author of the Bibliotheca Orientalis and of many 
other valuable Syriac books, and 

XXI. Btephanus Evodius Assemani^ 

author of Bihliothecce Apostoliccje Vdticance Codicum Maim- 
scriptorum Gatalogus and Actci Sanctorum Martyrum Orien- 
talium et Occidentalium, and many other books, and finally 

XXII. P. Petrus Benedictus, S, J^ 

who published, in conjunction with Stephanus Evodius Assemani 
(Xo. xxi), Ephreemi Syri opera omnia quee exstant Greece^ 
Syriace^ latine^ in sex toinos distributa. 

The study of Syriac among the modern Maronites is certainly 
not flourishing, and the way so gloriously opened by the six 
illustrious Maronites mentioned above has unfortunately not 
been followed by the modern Maronites, who seem to be inter- 
ested in the study of Arabic, in which they have made great 
strides, rather than in Syriac. Nevertheless there are still some 
accomplished and very learned Syriac scholars, among them, e. g. 
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XXIII. P. Gahriel Cardahi^ 

who has published the following Syriac works : 

(1) Liber thesauri de arte poetioa Syrorum nee non de eorum 
poetarum vitis et carmmibiis per JP, JD. Gahrielem Gardahi 
Maronitam e Lihano (Roinfe, 18'75), 

(2) Al ’ YhhCmi sm linyum et artis metriccB Syrorum mstitu- 
tiones aiictore P, Gabriele Gardahi Libanensis^ Imguarum Ara- 
bicm et l:^yriacm hi Oollegio Urbano de Propaganda Fide prof es- 
sore (Romai, 1880) in 8°. A second edition of this work is in 
press. 

(3) Fbedjesus Sobensis. Paradisvs Fden, primum Syriace 
edidit et notis Arabiois instruxit Gabriel Gardahi^ vol. 1 (Bey- 
routh, 1889). 

(4) Al-Lobab^ seu Pietionarmm Byro^Arabieum (Beyrouth, 
ISSl-lSn) 2 vols., in 8°, pp. 620 and VOl. 

(6) Par JlebrcBus Abulfaragms. Kitkdbha JDhiyawnd^ seu 
Liber Golumbce. Syriace edidit Gabriel Gardahi (Romie, 1899). 

XXIV. Joseph Pebs, 

Maronite Arclibishop of Beyrouth, has published two books, in 
Arabic, concerning Syria and the Syro-Maronite Church, viz. 

(1) Gonfutationes contra assertiones sacerdotis Joseph David 
Syri (in Arabic). Laiine vertit JJ, iV. Bahdah (Beryti, 1871). 

(2) Kitdb tdrXkh Sdriyd (in Arabic), i. e. History of Syria, in 4 
vols,, three of which were issued at Beyrouth, 1893-99. 

He has published also another book (in French) about the per- 
manent union of the Maronites with the Roman Catholic Church, 
which was presented as a Memoir to the last International Con- 
gress of Catholics, held in Rome, 1900. 

XXV. P. Joannis Notayn Darauni^ 

a Maronite priest, published Carmen de Divina Sapientia^ 
auctore celeberrimo viro Abulfaragio Gregorio Bar Hehroeo. 
Accedunt adnotationes et interpretationes (Romm, 1880). 

XXVI. P. Augustinus Scebabi, 

a Maronite monk, has published Gregorii Abulpharagii Bar 
Mebrmi Garmina, cum lexica (Romm, 1877). 
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is the author of Al-Kitah^ seilicet grammatica et Ars Metvica 
lingucB Syriacm (Beryti, 1897). 

A complete and detailed history of the Syrian Maronites has 
been written by Mgr. Istifan Ud- Dwayhi ’1- Ihdini, Patriarch 
of Antioch, and published in Arabic, with notes by Rashid al- 
Khdri al-Sharthni (Beyrouth, 1890). 

A great many ecclesiastical and liturgical Syriac books have 
been published by Maronite authors, for the use of the Maronite 
Church, during the last forty years, but it would require too 
much space to enumerate them here. 


The Ardbie dialect of Baghdad . — By Rev. GtAbbiel Oussani, 
Jolius Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

The modern Arabic dialects are very numerous, but tlie most 
important are those spoken in Arabia, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Egypt, Barbary, and Morocco. That of Mesopotamia varies 
somewhat according as it is spoken in BaghdM, M6sul, Diarbekr, 
or Mardin. I shall discuss here the Baghdad dialect only, inas- 
much as, so far as I know, nobody has, hitherto, treated it.^ 

In the present paper I must confine myself to some rough notes 
on the principal phonetic, morphological and lexicographical 
peculiarities, reserving a complete and systematic study of the 
BaghdM dialect for a future publication. 

1. PHONOX.OGIOAL NOTES. 

Pronunciation of Consonants. 

(1) The distinction between C> and <3, \jO and Jb, and ^ is 

not maintained, and <3, and cL) are pronounced as ib and 
^ ; e. g, dahah instead of ^^^<3 gold^ Ejb.i instead of 

iLAi nhevy and t6l instead of cloth ; while in Egypt 

and Syria and Jb are always pronounced respectively 

as 5, and «.* zdhah^fi%%ey s6i. 

(2) ^ is pronounced not g as in Egypt, e. g. J.— fehel 

‘ mountain,^ ^ camel.’ 

(3) ^ is pronounced as a guttural r:=gh=^^f both by the 

Christians and Jews, e. g. instead of 


^ While the modern Arabic dialects of Egypt, Barbary, Tunis, 
Morocco, Arabia, Syria, and Damascus have been carefully studied and 
discussed by scholars like Spitta, Berggrem, Wahrmund, Cameron, 
Hartmann, Yollers, Pizzi, Nallino, Caussin de Perceval. Monseigneur 
Clemens T. David, Syrian Archbishop of Damascus, Huart, Socin, 
Meakin, Winckler (J. L. W.), Probst, Spiro, and Stumme, that of Bagli- 
dM seems to have attracted but little attention. Newman, in his 
Handbook of Modern Arabic (London, 1866), makes some references to 
this dialect, but his remarks are vague, confused, and often incorrect. 
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greaty te7i^ ijl — po^negranate^ while the Arabs and 

Bedouins in and around Baghdad always pronounce the s cor- 
rectly." 

(4) In some cases ^ and J are interchanged, e. g. Ingrtzi for 

f^y^XS3\ Miglish^nany gmpir for consul^ and iltabaJc for 

to he co7ifused^ and zangtl for , or better 

chain. ^ 

(5) <i) is pronounced d, i. e. like the English ch in cham^ c. g. 

dalb for dldih for lie^ ddhad for d^x^liverJ^ 

(6) o is pronounced as g in English game., e. g. Idglag for 
(3-^ Btorh^ gd^ad for tXJw to sit down, gdm for to rise^ etc. 
We find the same change in the Babylonian cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, where words like qagqadu, ^head,’ qdtu ‘hand,’ qaqqaru 
‘ground,’ qardu ‘strong,’ appear as gagadii, gdtu, gagaru, and 
gardu.^ 

{1) In some cases the o is pronounced i- English/,® e. g. 
the proper name Jdsim for jddar fox fate, jarib for 

7iear ; but o is never pronounced at Baghdad as hamza, 
as in Syria; they never say ^dlih for heart, ^artb for 
near, ^dla for JLs he said.^ 


(8) (J.W and \jo are often interchanged according to the well 
known rule of the Arabs : — 151 

^ Of. Wright, Arabic Grammar, 3‘i edition, voL i, p. 6, n. *, where 
De Groeje states that ^is sometimes replaced by^ as in the Yemenite 

mudddr for ^L^iwKJ , and often in MSS. See also Beitr. zur 
Assyriologie, 3, 569, h 4. 

® Of. Franz Delitzsoh, Physiologic und Musik in ihrer Bedeutung filr 
die Grammatik besonders die hebrdische (Leipzig, 1868), p. 12. 

3 According to Dr. Moritz, the Director of the Khedivial Library at 
Cairo 

from 

aus den Orientalischen Sammlungen, Konigl. Museun zu Berlin, Heft 
xi, Berlin, 1893), p. 01, n. 1. 

^ Contrast Wetzstein, Sprachliches aus den Zelilagern der syrischen 
Wiirte (Leipzig, 1868), pp. 99 ff . 

^ Cf. Haupt, ASKT. (Leipzig, 1881), p. 168 ff,; Delitzsch, Assyr. Gram., 
mar, § 43. 

® Contrast Wetzstein, 1. c. p. 100. 

Cf. Edgar P. Allen, On the Semitie Emphatic Consonants in vol. 14 
of this Journal, p. cxi. 


, the name zenjirli is not derived from chain, but 

castle; see Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli (Mittheilungen 
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ijI ^ cioLi oLoil^ ^UiJI^ 


vc>^-w Lg«A-A^»AAj , i. e. loherever (jju and o, 

(jw and Jo , (jw a7id (jw and \jo come together^ you are at libertg 
to pronounce either or ^ , e. g. H^Ja^a/o for Hya^u.^ ruler (for 

drawing straight lines) Jaii^ for hA^i he fell, for ^^>Ja-uu 

roof^ ^ ^ 

(0) Finally, owing to the great number of Turkish, Persian, 
and European words introduced into the Baghdad dialect, there 
are three new consonants which do not exist in classical Arabic, 

viz. ^ = cV 4^ =i:> and ^ = g, e, g. ddl ^ open field, 


posta “^post office,’ and gi'imrug ^custom house.’^ All these 
phonetic peculiarities apply, of course, only to the spoken lan- 
guage ; in reading the Koran and the classical authors both 
Christians and J ews as well as Mohammedans pronounce the con- 
sonants mpre correctly than is customary in Egypt and Syria. 

With respect to the accent, it may he noted that the Jews of 
Baghdad have a tendency to put the accent on the last syllable, 
as in Hebrew, but this is not done by the Christians and the 
Mohammedans. 


Dropping of Consonants. 

The nhiiation has disappeared in the dialect of Baghdad Just as 
in the other modern Arabic dialects. It is however, preserved in 
a few adverbs, e. g. oiever, alioays, and in the old salu- 
tation in Egypt and in Syria adverbial 

forms with ntiiiation are much more numerous. 

The final of the classical Arabic in the 2 pers. fern. sing, and 
in 2 pers. maso. plur. of the imperfect, on the other hand, is pre- 


^ For this partial assimilation cf. Haupt, Die sumeriselien Familien- 
gesetze (Leipzig, 18*79), p. 73, below; Hehraica^ i, 231; Beitrage zur 
Assyriologie i, 2. 19, n. 27 ; Critical Notes on Proverbs (in The Poly-- 
chrome Bible), p. 65, 1. 39 ; see also Noldeke, Kurzgefasste Syrische Gram- 
matih ^ (Leipzig, 1898), § 22. 

® Cf. above, (5). 

In modern Arabic writing the sounds d, p, g, are represented respec- 


tively by the Persian and Turkish letters 


€’ 


, and . 
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served in the dialect of Baghdad, while in Egypt and Syria this 
termination has altogether disappeared. 

-C- J5. 

Initial t is usually dropped, e. g. mldJc^ Mil, mrdd for 

Hkltl, crown^ ^amrdd^ mala- 

dies} 

f 

Postvocalic ! often quiesces in a preceding short vowel, as dth^ 

idhil^ for v«>S6 dMh ^ wolf,’ and ia}kulu ‘ he eats.’ 

The imperative has no prothetic K as in classical Arabic (J^t 
4qtul) but is simply qtul^ shrah for ishrah ^ drink,’ as in 

Hebrew and Syriac. 

Final H is often dropped, e. g. pald^ mdra for ^aldW^ 

‘prayer,’ and hnrcCaW^ ‘woman.’ 

In the form and the « is often changed into ^5 

(Jmjo and J^i), e. g. mddrasi^ mdktah% hasini^ hartmi for 
‘school,’ iC-.OLXl/o mAktahat ^\ihY 2 ^vy^'^ 
hasinat ‘beautiful,’ karimat ‘generous in other words, 

however, of the same type the final a is preserved, e. g. xjuiax? 
mathaA ‘printing office,’ maqhara ‘cemetery,’ s^kju/jo mas- 
tara ‘ruler’ (for drawing straight lines). 

The » in the verbal suffix of the 3 pers. sing, and plur. masc. 
and fern, is elided, and for kXxB qdtalahu ‘he has killed him,’ 
LgXci? qdtalahd ‘he has killed her,’ |V^^* qdtalahum ‘he has 
killed them, qatalalmnna ‘he has killed them’ (fern.) we 

find qatdlu^ qatdla, qatdhmi and qatdlim} 

Other Consonantal Changes. 

In the nomen agentis of the verbs mediae ^ and ^ the hamm is 
changed into % e. g. qdiim mdiit, for jvSU* qdHm ‘standing,’ and 
md}i% ‘dying.’^ 

The final hamza of the word water is also changed into i : 
mdi, as in Ethiopic mdi, pi. mdidt} 

^ Of. Noldeke, Syr, Gram}, §32. 

^ Of. Heb. V3K for inON ; Noldeke, Syr. Gr,\%^^. 

® Of. Haupt, Der Halhvocal u im Assyrisehen in Zeitschrift fiJur Assyr- 
iologie^ 2 , 276. 

4 In Hebrew the t is due to epenthesis of the final i in the old 

plural form mdmi. Of. Critical Notes on Isaiah (in The Folychrome 
Bible), p. 167, 1. 12. 
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Vowels. 

In the Arabic writing only three vowels are expressed, viz, a, 2 , 

tt or e. g. cJ^*, u^-Xaxj, cXJt^, (Xaxjuw. In the 

BaghdM dialect, however, as well as in all the other modern 
Arabic dialects we find three additional vowels, viz. 6 re}>resent- 
ing a modification of u or of a diphthongal au; ^ for i or al or d, 
and finally short e similar to the e in the English word general, 

(1) The change of d to ^ in the modern Arabic dialects, the 

so-called iULol , is well known. ^ For instantse: the words 
me7i^ people^ mosque^ writer^ are pronounced in 

Mtib, 

(2) Thepreformatives of the imperfects i and xl in the first form 
of the verb are pronounced with an i vowel, e. g. iiqtil for 
iaqtid; in the derived conjugations an e vowel is pronounced 
e. g. i/qdttil^ iiqtil for iuqaUil^ mqtiL This, however, is probably 
not a phonetic change but the survival of a by-form ; see Mr. 
Blake’s remarks on the vowels of the preformatives in his paper 
on The Internal Passive in Semitic,'^ 

(3) In certain nouns we find an e, like the e in the English 

word carpet^ instead of u in classical Arabic, e. g. nieshmesh^ fel- 
fel,, hestdn^ ^eltdn instead of muhmis ‘apricot,’ cM-Li ful- 

fid ‘pepper,’ hustdn ‘garden,’ pxdtdn ‘sultan.’ In 

these cases we have, of coarse, no phonetic change but different 
formations; cf. Hebrew Arabic sultdn ; Aramaic 

Arab, hunidn. This change is peculiar to the BaghdM dialect. 

The Imdle referred to under (1) occurs also in Syria, e. g. b^b 
‘gate,’ MUb ‘book, for bdb^ hitdb ; and the pronunciation of the 
preformatives of the imperfect with i instead of a or u is found 
both in Syria and Egypt. 

(4) The long vowels i and d often become t and 6^ e. g. maUh^ 

^arM^ balUli for good^ melori; also 

^apfdgh^ ndqSS) maksdgh, for sparrow^ bell, 

brohen. In Egypt and Syria the vowels i and d are preserved. 


1 Cf. Grunert, t76er die J??idZa (Vienna, 1876), andHaupt, The Assyrian 
E-vowel (Baltimore, 1887), p. 18. 

^ Compare also Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, i, 17, n, 20. 
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The ^ and 6 of the BaghdM dialect, in the oases mentioned 
above, is no doubt due to the influence of the adjacent con- 
sonants.^ 

(5) Unaccented short vowels are often syncopated, e. g. 
himht ‘on my head,’ becomes hrd^st; lihaitt my 

house,’ becomes IMti, In the same way the vowel of the pre- 
formatives of the imperfect is often dropped if the first stem 
consonant of the verb is followed by a vowel, e. g. tpdlU^ 
nhdTik for «d)^l — a — S tuQalli ‘thou prayest/ and 

iiuhdHku ‘we bless;’ so, too, in the preformative ^ of the 

participles, e. g. mqdUil^ mddrriSy mUdlim for JJcLo nmqdttihd^ 

‘murderer,’ miiddrrisu'^^ ‘instructor,’ and jJCsu) midalUmid^ 

‘teacher.’ We find the same elision, e. g., in the forms 
Jyti, JUti, and xJL*i, for instance liQdn, hmtr^flils^ djdjat for 
hi^dn ‘horse,’ Iiamtr ‘asses,’ fulds ‘money,’ 

and dajdjat, ‘hen.’ 

(e) In the plural of the nomen agentis the second stem conso- 
nant is often syncopated, e. g. hdibtn^ msUmm^ me^lmtn for 
katihdn ‘writers,’ mmlimdn ‘Musulmans,’ and 

mu^alliwMn ‘teachers.’^ The same syncope takes place 
in the dual form.® 

*(7) The same elision occux'S after the second stem consonant of 
the 3 pers. sing. fern, and 3 pers. masc. plur. of the perfect, e. g. 
Ifibsit, Jviznit, l%hsu^ li'iznu for Idiisat ‘she dressed,’ 

fiazinat ‘she was grieved,’ Icibkd ‘they dressed,’ and 
hazind ‘they were grieved.’’* 

(8) In the same way short vowels are dropped at the end, e. g. 
the final vowel of the termination of the 2 pers. sing. masc. of the 


^ Cf . Noldeke, Syr. Grayn,^ § 48. 

2 We find the same elision even in Assyrian, e. g. d^hu ‘ dwelling ’ for 
udsihu, sdlsu ‘third’ for sdZim. Cf. Belitzsch, Assyr. Grammar, §37. 

» In the dialect of Baghdad as well as in all the other modern Arabic 
dialects, the dual and plural forms of the participles are preserved only 
in their genitive case; as in Syriac and Hebrew, the nominative case has 
altogether disappeared, e. g. instead of 

y and f kdtMn, ^dlmdyi and mdarsdn for the 

old dual forms fe", (jUJLx: and . 

^ Cf. Dillmann, Athiop. Gram.^ §§81', 
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perfect (e. g. Ibist, Imnt for labista ‘ thou didst di‘ess,’ 

hazinta Hhou wast grieved ^ or the overlapping vowels 
of the imperfect (e. g. tdhzan^ dlbas^ cihzan for tdhzanu 

Hhou art sad,’ dlbasu dress,’ dhzanu 4 am sad’); 

or the hnal vowel of the possessive sufiix of the second person 
(e. g. Jcdlbah^ j'lsmah for hdlb'uka Hhy dog,’ fsmiiJca 

^thy body’).’"^ 

Owing to this apocope of the final vowel the 3 pers. fern. sing, 
of the perf. can be distinguished from the 2 pers. masc. sing, only 
by the accent : in the 3 pers. fern. sing, the accent is on the first 
syllable, while in the 2 pers. masc. sing, the accent is on the 
second syllable, e. g. hiia qdtalet^ Mia dkalet for ca Jiila 

qdtakit ‘she has killed’ and ^ Mia dlcalat ‘she has 

eaten,’ and d^ita qatdlet^ dnta ahdlet for ool dnta qatdlta 

‘thou hast killed’ and oot dnta ahdlta ‘thou has eaten.’ ^ 

(9) In the forms qatl^ qitl, qutl, an auxiliary vowel is inserted 
in the second syllable just as in the corresponding Hebrew Sego- 
late forms, e. g. mmis for sams ‘sun,’ hi’nitiox bint 

‘ daughter qiidis for (jj-'lXS quds ‘holiness .’ ^ The original form, 
however, is preserved before suffixes, just as in Hebrew ^3^0? 
npD and . 

Contraction of Diphthongs. 

The diphthongs ai and a/u of the classical Arabic are always 
pronounced ^ and d, e. g. zU^ m6l^ btt for ^ iattm 
‘day,’ zait ‘olive oil,’ maijLt ‘death,’ \J^y^ hauS ‘court- 
yard,’ bait ‘ house.’ So also in the termination of the dual, 
e. g. sahr^7i, kt^btn for mhvahi ‘two months,’ and 

hitdbain ‘two books,’ as the ‘plural of the genitive is 

^ Cf. Stumne, Qramm. des Tunisisohen Ambisch, (Leipzig, 1896), p. 7. 

2 For this apocope of final short vowels, cf . Noldeke, Syr, Gram,^ % 50. 

2 Cf. Heb. Similarly we have in Syriac qitldth— 

qdtalat and qtalt— qatdlta. 

^ In Assyrian the characteristic vowel of the first syllable is repeated 
in the construct state of the forms qatl, qi% qutl : qatal, qitil, qutul. 
Cf. Haupt in Beitrdge zur assyrisolien Lautlelire (Gottingen, 1883), p. 
89, n. 3. 

^ Cf. above, p. 102, n. 3. 
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used, e. g. bmtn instead of t sons; this termination ’^n can, 
of course, not he explained as Zmdle of the nominative ending -dn 
in classical Arabic. We find this ^ for ai also in the verbs tertice 
,^5 e. g. TmnUu for ramaHii ‘I threw.’ 

Contraction of the diphthongs obtains also in the other Arabic 
dialects, but in none of them is it so general and consistent as in the 
dialect of Baghdad,^ I have often heard Egyptians and Syrians 
pronounce zait^ hau^, maut, etc., but the natives 

of Baghdad always contract the diphthongs. In the dialect of 
Zalile in Northern Syria, on the other hand, the diphthongs 
are constantly preserved as in classical Arabic, 

2. Morphological Notes. 

One of the most striking pecxtliarities of the Arabic dialect of 
Baghdad is the suffix nd instead of hd in many cases, e. g. 
ahiXn'd for abUhu ^his father,’ axllnH for axd/m 

‘his brother,’ ^al^n 4 ior ^alaihi ‘upon him,’yUj MnlX 

for hihi ‘in him;’ mmnil for minhu ‘from him;’ 

Mnil for ^ ^ Ivdtca ‘ what is it?’ Also in 

the following forms of the verb ; qatalMnd for aOuLxi* 

qatdltuhu ‘ I killed him,’ qatalndnlX for sLlIXs qatalndhu 

‘we killed him,’ qatalttnlX for 2uxJjCS qatalMhi’^ or kxXxB 

qatal&hhi ‘thou (fern.) didst kill him,’ qatctUdnu for 

qataltunvdhu ‘you killed him,’ qataMnU for 

s^JjCis qatciMhH ‘they killed him ,’ taqtiltniX for ioJjCAi* 
taqtuWiV ‘thou (fern.) wilt kill him,’ tiqtiMniX for 

^ In the same way the diphthongs aii and ai appear as 'ti and ^ in 
Assyrian ; but the Hebrew name rendered at the time of 

Tiglathpileser HI. (745-737) by Ausi\ and at the time of Assurbanipal 
(668-636) the sheik of the Kedarenes is called and laiMUy i. e., 
probably, and (^f- ! y— 4 -^, etc.), see 

Haupt, Sumerische Familiengesetze (Leipzig, 1879), p. 31, n. 1 ; Uber den 
JSalbvocal u im Assyrischen^ in ZeitscTiHft fur Assyriologie, 2 , 361 ; 
Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, i, 170. 396. 

2 See Wright-de Gceje^, vol. i, § 186, c ; cf. Heb. , etc. 

® For the survival of the by-form M instead of Im in this case see 
Grit. Notes on Judges (in The Polychrome Bible), p. 66, 1. 33. 
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taqtuMJm ^you will kill him,’ iiqtiMnd for 

aybiAj IgqtiddJm Hliey will kill him,’ and finally the 2 pers, 
plur. of the imperative, e. g. qtuMnd for uqtuMlvii 

•^kill ye him,’ and the 2 iiers. sing. fern. qtiltn'Cl for iU-Lxji 

uqtuUhi Mcill thou (fern.) him.’ Professor Haupt compares this 
^ with the suffix in Ileb. he is not, he is still, 

he is.^ This mt may be based on the analogy of the suffix nt 
which we find in a number of cases instead of the possessive suf- 
fix I, e. g. t Arabic innani, for innt, 

Idlclnnant for Wcinni, laiscmt for laM, etc., and 

the modern Arabic forms fini and hini for and 

^ This nt is evidently identical with the verbal suffix of the 
fii’st person.® Brockelmann thinks that the suffix in is 

identical with the particle jjl anna (lit. it is not that he)\ but 
this view is improbable. In Assyrian, the verbal suffix appears 
not only as oi% but also, especially after a preceding 'll, as annt, 
inn% e. g. ilq'dHnnt-ma usteUhilHnnt Hhey took me, and caused 
me to dwell’ (in 1 . 205 of the Cuneiform Account of the Deluge). 
This shows that the verbal suffix nt is shortened from anni, inni, 
i. e. Heb. ’JJn {^4-U*-) 

Clermont-Ganneau, on the other hand, thinks that this 7vtl of 
the Arabic dialect of Baghdad cannot be an emphatic J, nor an ele- 
ment belonging to the preceding word ; it must be therefore, he 
concludes, regarded as an integral part of the suffix itself, which, 
at an early time, may have been both nd and M. According to 
Clermont-Ganneau this hypothesis is made more probable by the 
fact that in Phoenician we have both □;!“ and as suffixes of 
the 3 pers. masc. plur.' and if DJ“ is the plural suffix, we may 


1 So we must point instead of the traditional ; cf. Critical Notes 

on Numbers (in The Polychrome Bible), p. 57, 1. 37 ; Stade, § 870, b ; 
Brockelmann in ZA. 14 , 347. 

2 Cf . Gesenius-Kautzsch’s Hebrew Grammar, § 103, d. 

3 Contrast Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 100 ; Brockelmann, Zeitschrift fur 
Assyriologie, 14 , 347. 

4 Cf. Schroder, Die phonizische Sprache (Halle, 1869), § 57 (p. 158) ; 
Lidzbarski, Handbuch der nordsemit, Epigraphih. (Weimar, 1898), p. 
396. 
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assume tliat was the singular suffix, which is precisely the suf- 
fix preserved in the modern Arabic dialect of Baghdad.^ 

In the two words father and hrotker^ .the suffix of the 1. 
pers. sing, masc, appears as ii : axUii and ahiilt 

instead of aht and axt. This suffix -it may be a modifi- 
cation of the original form 4a (cf. Assyr. abD}a^ axD^a for ahfila^ 
ax4ki) influenced by the ordinary form of the suffix of the first 
person just as Heb. 1 hilled^ instead of qatdltxi, and 

J instead of andku, were influenced by the t of 
A special peculiarity of the Baghdad dialect is the use of the 
two words akiX Hhere is,’ and md/cit ^ there is not,’ 

corresponding to and in the modern Arabic dialect of 

Egypt. Therefore Baghdad is called the ‘ Land of Akd and 
Mdkdy as Egypt is called the land of Md/tsh The forms 
and^Lo are probably derived from some form of the verb (jK, 
to he. 

Proper Names. 

In the Baghdad dialect there exists a special nominal form used 
exclusively for proper names, which, in the other Arabic dialects, 

contain the name of God iiJJt . This form is which 


1 The following explanation has been suggested by Mr. Blake, of the 
Oriental Seminary of the Johns Hopkins University. The form 
minimi ‘from him’ of the classical language appears in the dialect of 
Baghdad as minnH, the li of the suffix being assimilated to the preced- 
ing consonant, just as in the Hebrew form ‘she 

killed him,’ for irtn‘?CDp q^’^aldth'd. The n'd of this form mi7iniX came 
to he regarded as the suffix of the third person masculine, and was 
extended by analogy to other prepositions ; e. g. ^aUnil ‘ upon him,’ 
htnii ‘ in him just as the ^ of Hebrew and was extended to 
other prepositions like wliere originally it had no place. It 

was then still further extended to those verbal forms which end in a 
long vowel (the only exception being the form of the 2. pi. perf, with 
suffix qatalJcun-n/Ci, which might, however, be explained as derived 


from the feminine form rather than from the masculine 

and to the nouns ah ‘ father,’ and ^ ax ‘ brother,’ which 

have at least a long vowel before the possessive suffixes, e. g. 
ahiX-k ‘thy father,’ ax'Ct-nd ‘ our brother.’ 

^ Cf. Haupt, Sumerische Familiengesetze (Leipzig, 1879), p. 53 ; Stade, 
§ 179, a, n. 8. 
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does not occm’ in classical Arabic. Instead of Naprul- 

Idhi (Help of God), xJJt Sulm^ulldhi (Rewai'd of God), 
Bizqidldhi (Gift of God), ^^-U| tX^ ^Ahchilldhi (Ser- 
vant of God) we find Nag^drt, HakMrt, 

llazzdifi. and ^Abhddi, Even the three [lebrew names, 

Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael appear 

in the dialect of Baghdad as ir^ Alaxxdlt^ Jahbdrt 

Daff'dll^ thus showing the influence of analogy. It is used 
also for the feminine name RjbU Fdtime which appears as 
Joojiii FaMme.^ 

This form JyLj is, according to Professor Haupt, a nisbeh 
derived from the intensive adjective form , e. g. 

^everlasting,’ ^all-glorious,’ qaddds 

w 

^most holy.’^ A name like may be a denominative 

derived from an intensive by-form of helper^ so that it 

would mean Belonging to the Great Helper^ and from an 

intensive by-form of » so that it means Belooiging to the 
Great Bemarder. Several of these names are, of course, nothing 
but analogical formations. 

For the nomina unitatis the form iiJjti of the classical Arabic 
is never . used, but the form faHdie or ^^^kjLh faHdi% 

which seems to be a diminutive of the form iiijii , e. g. 
najmdii ^star, blaze,’ lahmdit apiece of meat,’ 

xibzdit ‘apiece of bread,’ jihndit ‘a piece of cheese,’ for 

A4.rL, and aXxs^ . The classical forms of these 

nomina unitatis are preserved in the modern Arabic dialects of 
Syria and Egypt. 

3. LBXIOOGRAPHIOAIi NOTES. 

Pronouns, Adverbs, and Prepositions. 

I append here a list of the forms of the principal pronouns, 
adverbs, and prepositions used in the Arabic dialect of Baghdad 
with the corresponding forms in the other Arabic dialects. 


^ In north Morocco Fat^ils ; cf . Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, 3 , 566. 

“ Cf. Wright-de Goeje, i, 188, A, § 233, andNdldeke, Syr. Gram.^, §119. 
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BaghdM^ 

hdnf 

lionthi 

w^n 

hadhdlth 

hadhdlt 

halidm 


= hund ‘here.’ 

= Imndha ‘there.’ 

= aina ‘ where ?’ 

=: uddSiha ‘those.’ 

= ‘these,’ 

= hddhdliaijma ‘to-day.’ 


fjJO hddhd ‘this.’ 

UiO huna IvCda ‘here it is.’ 

UdjJ ‘also.’ 

LsojI aidw^ ‘ also.’ 

"(5^ ^i’am ‘why.’ 

^ hild Sa'PP^ ‘without 

pay, for nothing.’ 

^y-y^ mbdghir = Wanna ‘hecaiise.’ 


s ha 

y.Jy^ hatitnd 

hamm 

hdmmtnd 

Itn 

or balds or 

^ mhalds 


sjiiiie 

(^IS^ Uo Mf mdhdn-. 

K::^yMi sudqit = 
J.5^ hull udgit : 
bWajal = 
^audft = 

vu 

jau^a = 
bdrra = 
y-co sund = 

uidnd ^ 
y^hu^M, ^bind 




Xi.UUXV>. 


= ' however.’ 

= ^ am 'Hdqti^ ‘when ?’ 

= 1:210 ddHma'^ ‘always.’ 

= hdlai^ ‘immediately.’ 

hanVa^'^ ‘ prosit !’ 

r Rj^ sai/tiiata^ ‘togethei*.’ 

=: ddxila'^ ‘inside.’ 

= L^^li>. xdrija'^ ‘outside.’ 

aiiu hdtta ‘what 

is it?’ 

= 2^ md^aMi ‘with him.’ 

= xj aiva safi^ bihi (or 2J Lo) 

‘ what is the matter with him ?’ 


, ^ Of. Talcotfc Williams’ article on the spoken Arabic of North Morocco 
in the Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, 3, 567, n. *. 

^ Cf. below, p. 110. 

* The diminutive of 

^ Flur. of XyLi; ^dflie ‘ health/ which is used in north Morocco for 
)U fire; cf. Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, 3, p. 677, 1. 13. 

® I. e. 1,15^ + ^ . For sLj^ ua^idhu^ i. e. + w4, instead 

of M (cf. above, p. 104), cf. Wright-de Goeje^ 2, 84, D. 
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VOCABULARY. 


Foreign Words. 


The vocabulary of the dialect of Baghdad has been enriched 
by a great many Syriac, Turkish, Persian, and European words. 
Of the words borrowed from the Syriac we may mention 


io loch the door^ from 
oLb supernatavit^ from ^ 


T ♦ ^ 

LjL b ..w to wash the liand^ from 

to draw the sword^ from 


cMi to destroy^ from 

^Xcy to undress, from 

Also the form for nomina agentis as in busioiess 




man, etc., seems to be due to the influence of the Syriac/ 

Finally all the words rdating to the Christian religion appear 
to be borrowed from the Syriac just as in the other Arabic dia- 


lects," e, g. tahnidh 'student’ or 'disciple,’ sammds, 

'ministerial assistant at the altar,’ qess or qassis, 

'priest,’ 4>Ux. ‘ baptism,’ Mhin 'priest,’® kdrUz 


1 From this word we have Pf, the name for the inflated skins 

p V p y 

put under rafts (TceleJcs = Syx'iao or kdlkd or Jc^laklcd). The 

ancient Assyrian name for these inflated skins was gabsH; cf. Grit. 
Notes on Ezekiel (in The Polyehrome Bible), p. 65, 1. 15. 

® Of, for this verb Grit. Notes on Proverbs (in The Polyehrome Bible), p. 
38, 1. 42. 

® In the last four stems the identity of the sibilant shows that these 
stems are not genuine Arabic words ; otherwise we should expect a gw 
for ; cf . Haupt. Sumer. Pamiliengesetze (Leipzig, 1879), p. 20, n. 3 ; 
EDMG., 34, 762, n. 2; Beitr, zur assyr. Lautlehre (Gottingen, 1883), p. 
101, § 7 ; Frankel, Aram. Fremdworter im Arab, (Leyden, 1886), p. xiv. 

4 Cf . Ndldeke, Syr. GramJ^, § 107, and Barth, Nominahbildnng, § 122, 

10 . 

2 So also in Ethiopic, e. g. gasis ' priest,’ plur. gasdii^st, haimdndt 
‘faith,’ etc., etc.; cf. Pratorius, Athiop, Gr. (Karlsruhe. 1886), p. 1, n.*; 
see also Frankel, Aram, Fremdworter im Arab,, pp. 275 ff. 

® The genuine Arabic means seer, soothsayer, cf. Wellhausen, 

Beste arab, Heidenthums^, pp. 134, 143. 
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^ preacher,’^ m&slia ^extreme unction,’^ ndqds 

p* V P P V P 7 p JZ y p p .'’P 

^bell/ etc.— from or 

P*P PJv.= P t, p ^ ^ ^ P ' P 

1*101.3^ [or or l-A'aflJ. 

From the Persian and Tarldsh languages we may mention the 
few following words 


paf/h ^genuine, in good condition.’ 
balM ^perhaps,’ 
d'driif/ ^defective.’ 
lialhdt ‘necessarily, of course.’ 
r® hainm ‘also,’ 

‘slowly.’ 

‘policeman.’ ® 
gdU ‘ a poor horse.’ 

^ curtain.’ 
pesklr ‘napkin.’ 

661 ‘ open field.’ 
dl^y> tuf'eng ‘gun.’ 


mhidh ‘fruits.’ 
zmgin ‘rich man.’ 


and some 200 other words. 

Among the loan-words borrowed from European languages we 
may mention : 

ckJo. hutu\ from hottU. 
gIdsSf from glass. 

m^z, from Lat. mensa^ ‘ dining table.’ 
tdiile, from Ital. tavola ‘table.’ 


^ Aram. Kri“)3 Dan. 3 , 4 ; cf. Greek KTfp^aau, 

r T 

® The yi, shows here that the word is borrowed from Aramaic. The 
genuine Arabic form of this stem has a y^ ; cf. above, p. 109, n. 3. and 
Grit. Notes on Numbers (in The Polychrome Bible), p. 52, 1. 26. 

3 Cavass, originally archer. 
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safqa^ from French chateau ^hat.’ 
locaiida, from Ital. locanda. 

from ItaL vapore ^steamer.’ 
cd'pUla^ from Italian cappella ^chapel.’ 
harnUa^ from Italian herretta ^cap.’ 

H^Liuo maghdza, from magazine which is, of course, originally a 
genuine Arabic word, mdxzan^ plur. 

maxdzin ‘storehouse,’ from (jy*- to accumulate^ to 
store up. 

Finally we append a list of some other words commonly used 
in Baghdad : 

oL:u Mf ‘ to see.’ 

Ho look.’ 
rdh Ho go away.’ 
jitl) Ho bring here or in.’ 

tauajja^ Ho be sick.’ 

JLxj Home here !’ 
inqUi^ ‘get away I’ 

0la^ Ho go out.’ 
oL? Ho steal.’ 

sd^ua Ho make.’ 

Ho bring away.’ 
tX-w sddda Ho close.’ 

JLo^ zmdl ‘ass.’ 

\jQyh. ghdrad ‘thing.’ 
xuUdr ‘guest.’ 

^attq ‘old’ (of things), 

Kyiuni\ hasrilpifra ‘to breakfast.’ 

sdiis ‘hostler,’ from the Aramaic or Hebrew word 

p 

for horse, (Assyr. sM), D^D * 

xSKjjo mMha ‘ to-morrow.’ 
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mdui ^bliie’ = i* 6* color of the water; 

the word dzraq for Mue is never used in 
BaghdM. 

hd^a = hdqarat ^cow.’ 


)i3yX^Ji 




hastdqa^^]z,i\'^ 
xdUm ^nose.’ 


hulu (lit. BWBet) is used for a beautiful man^ 'woman 
or thing, 

dbra§ = dSqar ‘blond.’ 


balMr ‘crystal.’ 


2 Ul:yo muttiia ‘she-ass.’ 

ndui = ibn dud ‘fox.’ 


Proper Names. 

As a rule the Mohammedans and the Arabs in Baghdkl and in 
the surrounding country bear pure Arabic names. The most 

common names for men are : Mhdmmed, (jwL^ ^Abbds^ 

Hdsan, Hs^n^ ^Ali^ 'ykxs^ Jdfar^ 

Mahm'dd ; — and for women — lUioLi or Rx)^iai Fdtime or Fat- 
t'dme, Fladtje^ iU-Lc ^AXie^ S Jjiav Bd^de^ R-Im/js*. Hdsne, 

The Jews always have Hebrew names, e. g.: 

M 6 U = 

\^yt. ^Izra = oj;;. 

Ilaz^iitl = ‘pN'pri:; (or 


Hdrdn 

= fnpK. 

jL^(t> Fd'nidl 

... ^ 

Qdre 

= n“isr- 

T T 

Rib^ Mdpqe 

= np5T 

R^^ Zilfe 

= ns'^r. 

T ; ■ 

Hdsde 

= rriDn . 
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RdhAl = 

U Liie = nx'?. 

The Christians have names taken from the Old and New Testa- 
ments, names of saints, martyrs, etc., but often also pure Arabic 
names as NaHm^ Mejtd, Jamtly for 

RjuD* 


men : 


-and FhMme^ Mv?itre, 


WadlUt^ etc., for women. Some also have European names as 
^(Xa-X1u/I IsJcdnder (Alexander), ’William^ Jdrj 

(Geoi'ge) or Jirjes for men ; — and R^cjlne 

(Regina), HyJt Mlize (Eliza), Kdrdltn (Caroline), 

Jozeftn (Josephine) for women. 


4. SPEOIME^Sr OF THE MODERN ARABIC DIALECT OF 
BAGHDAD. 

With Transliteration, English Translation and Retrans- 
lation INTO Classical Arabic. 


^L<s LJ^ , c:Ju<x:il HySyj^^ 

p> 

v:yX5^ y^y^^^y LwmJI 

viiA— cawajT^ Lj y^y 

y^y^y ^aXIad^ 

* lAi^i^ 


Transliteration. 


MMha x%htu^ Hnd aMii Mssdq um$ Uftuwd lidniki mbdrir 
hdn kill rdh Ir^r maMn uizHltH ktir iibddd rjiHu lilMt uqiltilUh 
limmi tjxabbartiXi^eh^ l^htie hamm^na nha^drit ktir, ulimme pdf- 


^ The ^ f is a gutteral (velar or postpalatal) r, as in French or Ger- 
man ; cf. Beitr, zur Assyriologie, r, 257, n. 9. 

® For a; = ^ see Beitr » zur Assyr., i, 256. 
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il'mese sa^dM abiXn iiqilMM uh% Jcinit id ahdii Jialldm-i^^ibih 
jdu'ehii uqdlli id ueledt ¥mtu rihtu lissdq liitte atdlW-ip^eyi- 
Mtq illi nifltni onh^ha mm Ordpe uba^add laimdfni idhd nifrihne 
hiie htir. 

English Translation. 

When I had gone yesterday to (see) my father in the market, I 
did not see him there; he had gone to some other place. I was 
very much disappointed. Then I went home and told my mother 
and informed her. She, too, was very much disappointed. 
When the evening came, I asked my father, and said to him: 
''Where were you this morning, father?” He answered and said 
to me : “My boy, I had gone to the market to take out the trunks 
which had been sent to me yesterday from Europe.” Thereupon 
he showed them to me, and we both liked them very much. 

Retranslation into Classical Arabic. 

Lo^ JoLd 0^6 

(jl5^ ^ 1^1 cXS 

Ldjj 

^ u:aA 5^ ^ 

o.aS^ W. Ji 



On the Pantheon of Tyre , — By George A. Bartoit, Professor 
in Bryn Mawr OollegCj Bryn Mawr, Penna. 

In the collapse of the ancient Phoenician civilization, the 
Phoenician literature, of which, if we may believe classical authors, 
there was considerable, has entirely perished. The comparatively 
few inscriptions which have been brought to light in recent 
years, consisting as they do of votive and temple inscriptions and 
grave stones, can hardly be dignified with the name of literature. 
These inscriptions, however, such as they are, shed some light on 
the character of the Phoenician civilization and religion. 

Prom the most famous of Phoenician cities, Tyre, almost no 
inscriptions have been taken, and none which throws any light 
upon its religion. To study the pantheon of Tyre, therefore, 
fragments of information must be pieced together from many 
outside sources. 

That the Baal of Tyre was called Melqart (king of the city), 
we learn from the Phoenician portion of a bilingual inscription 
from Malta 122). The Greek portion of the same inscrip- 

tion sliows that Melqart was identified with the Greek Herakles. 
The temple of Melqart under this Greek name is mentioned by 
Herodotus (IF, 44), and by Dion and Menander as quoted by 
Josephus {AntiqnitieSy VIII, 5, 3 and Gontfa AptoUj I, 18). 

We should naturally expect from the analogy of other Phoeni- 
cian pantheons that Ashtart would be worshipped together with 
Melqart, and the quotations made from Dion and Menander 
vouch for this also, as does a quotation from Sanchoniathon pre- 
served in the Fmeparatio Moangeliea of Eusebius (ed. Dindorf, 
I, 10, 31). 

All this is clear. The piizzling part of the problem comes 
when one endeavors to discover whether the pantheon extended 
beyond these two deities. Sanchoniathon, as quoted by Euse- 
bius, states that ^^Astarte, the greatest, Zeus Demarous and 
Adodos ruled over the country by the consent of Kronos.” As 
this statement occurs in connection with the statement that 
Astarte settled in the holy Island of Tyre, I had inferred in an 
article published in the Journal of this Society that this state- 
ment referred to Tyre and that it afforded ground for the 
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opinion that the pantheon of Tyre contained a god called Ad on, 
i. e. Eshniun or Tammuz (cf. JAOB,^ vol. xxi, p. 189). The 
process of reasoning on which that opinion was based was not, 
however, sufficiently stated. is one of the ways by which 

the name of the god Hadad, the Baal of the Aramaeans, was 
written in Greek. We have no evidence that there was a 
temple to Hadad at Tyre, and no special reason appears why 
there should be. Eusebius ia a comparatively late writer, and 
obtained his information about the writings of Sanchoniathon 
from Philo of Byblos (Gebal). It would be very natural for the 
Tyrians to worship Adonis, and also not unnatural that in trans- 
mission through so many writers the name should become cor- 
rupted and confused with that of Hadad, which in the Greek so 
much resembles it. This view would, I think, be right if we could 
be sure that the passage in question referred to Tyre, but that is 
not certain. Sanchoniathon in these extracts wanders about 
from pantheon to pantheon grouping the gods without particular 
system, mingling names which are real with those which are 
fanciful, so that from his inferences are somewhat 

r 

precaiuous. It may quite as reasonably be supposed that in this 
passage he is referring to Astarte, Melqart and Hadad as the 
three leading Semitic deities of the region.^ 

There is, however, another bit of evidence tending to show 
that Adonis-Eshmim-Tammuz was worshiped at Tyre. Herodotos 
(II, 44) mentions in addition to the temple of Herakles already 
referred to, a temple of Herakles called Thasian. As Sayce 
perceived, it is not likely, even though the Phoenicians were the 
first to work the gold mines of Thasos, that the name Thasian” 
is derived from that island.® 

He conjectured from the fact that one of the hills of Tyre is 
called “ El-Ma‘shuq,” “ The beloved,” that it was once crowned 
with a temple of Adonis, and that it is to this that Herodotos 
refers. This view seems probable. It is much more probable 
that there should have been a temple of Eshmun in Tyre, than 
that two temples of Melqart should have stood so near together. 
Perhaps the Tyrians applied to Adon-Eshmun some epithet akin to 
(ThusWyya, cf. Job. xi, 6 ; xii, 16; xxvi, 3; Isa. xxvii, 

^ This does not affect the chief contention of my previous article, as 
there is evidence for the general thesis of that note apart from this. 

2 Herodotm, Books I-III, London, 1883, p. 152, n. 3. 
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29 and Micah vi, 9; Prov. 21 ; viii, 14, etc.), meaning “The 
wise,” or “ skillful,” on account of Eshmun’s power to heal. It 
would not be strange for Herodotos to mistake this for the Greek 
adjective ©ao-ios. 

Another view is perhaps more probable. Sayce may be mis- 
taken in thinking that Herodotos was mistaken. The temple 
and the epithet may have been as we have supposed, and the 
latter may have been the origin of the name Thasos itself. 
Pausinias (Y, 25, 1 ) knew a tradition that Thasos was colonized 
by one Thasos from Tyre, and that the Thasians originally wor- 
shi 2 )ped the same Herakles as the Tyrians did. It is among the 
possibilities that the Phoenicians who were first attracted by the 
gold mines of Thasos carried thither the worship of Eshmun, 
attaching to him especially the epithet which we have supposed, 
and that it was thus that the name Thasos had its origin. Of 
course in such a worship Melqart would not be forgotten, so that 
it would be natural in time that the name Herakles should become 
associated by the Greeks with both. 

At all events, it seems safe to conclude that Eshmun- Adonis 
was a member of the pantheon of Tyre, and that in these refer- 
ences to the Thasian Herakles we probably have a reference to 
him. 



Some Notes on the .Blau Monuments . — By Geokgb A. 
Barton, Professor in Bryn Mawr College, Brj^n Mawr, 
Penna. 

When Dr. William Hayes Ward was in Babylonia as the 
director of the Wolfe Expedition he saw two most interesting 
little objects which were in the possession of Dr. Blau, formerly 
of the Turkish medical service. They are now in the British 
Museum. Dr. Ward took wax impressions of these objects and 
published wood-cut representations of them in the Proceedings of 
the American Oriental Society for Oct. 1885, p. Ivii, and again by 
a photographic process by which greater accuracy was secured, in 
XhB American Joimial of Archaeology, First Series, IV (1888), 
Plates IV, V. As these monuments are inscribed in a form of 
the Babylonian character more archaic than that of any inscrip- 
tions published up to that time, they attracted immediate atten- 
tion. Later in the same year Menant republished them in Mevue 
Arch'eologigue, accompanying them with an article in which he 
sought to prove them fraudulent.^ His argument was based on 
the formation of the human figures represented on the objects 
as well as the form of the written characters which they contained. 

The genuineness of these monuments is now clearly established. 
The three greatest masters of old Babylonian archaeology, Hil- 
precht/ Heuzey,** and Thureau Dangin,'^ all regard them as 
genuine. Boscawen’s attacks on their genuineness last summer 
in the London Athenaeum,^ must be set down to the personal 
skepticism of a single scholar. One cannot come to the study 
of these monuments from other old Babylonian inscriptions and 
not realize the impossibility of forgery. A forger could not so 
uniformly give us forms of characters which in later inscriptions 
had undergone development as the Blau monuments do. 

The chief student of these monuments in recent years has been 
M. Thureau Dangin. Their difficulty is indicated by the changes 

1 Cf. Vol. XII, p. 360 ff. 

2 Cf. his Old Babylonian Inscriptions, pt. ii, p. 85, n. 4. 

3 See Mevue d'assyriologie, Vol. H, p. 65. 

^ Cf. his Recherclies, p. xv, and its sign list passim, especially the 

Appendice” and SuppUmenL 

^ See Vol. I, for 1900, pp, 812 ff. and 585 ff. Cf. also Dr. Ward’s replies, 
pp. 440 and 696, 
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which that accomplished savant has made in. his interpretation 
within the last five years. One who will may follow this 
scholar’s progress of opinion as to these texts by comparing his 
article in the Revue Semitique^ YoL IV, (1896), p, 43-52, the 
notes on the various signs contained in them in his Recherches sur 
Porigine de Peoriture cunHfor^ne, 1898, the Appendice” to which 
often differs from the text in matters relating to these monu- 
ments, and the Supplement to the above work (1899), which 
records still further changes of opinion. Having followed in 
Thureau Dangin’s footsteps, and having by the aid of his 
researches been able, as I believe, to elucidate some points which 
hitherto have remained impenetrable, the following notes are 
presented as a small contribution to the elucidation of these most 
interesting objects. They are presented also because no transla- 
tion of both inscriptions has hitherto been published. 

Monument A, the broader of the two objects, of which the 
accompanying plate gives a rough sketchy I would tentatively 
read as follows: 

Obverse, col. i, 1. 1. XX BA DAR^ 

2. XX SP 'EAW 

3. XX PISAN" 

Ool. ii, 1. 1. XXX EN §AG‘ 

2. XXX EN ZA' 

3. KA’ GAL GIR“ 

Col. iii, 1. 1. XX TILLA" (?) 

2. XX KID” 

3. XX ?” 

Col. iv, 1. 1. II” SIG” (?) 

Col. iv, 1. 2. X GAL” 

3. XX AZAG” XA” 

Col. V, 1. 1. X BIR” 

2. n GAR“" 

3. X BP* 

Reverse, 1. 1. U§-KD'” KUR” BUR'” (?) 

. 2. SITA” LAL” (?) 

3. DIXGIR" GIR“ NUNUZ^' BAL=» (?) 

SAG=' 

Translation. 

Obverse, i, 1. 20 Wrought birmi^ garments ; 

2. 20 living® swallows®; 

3. 20 waterpots"; 
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ii, 1. 30 lordly garments®; 

. 2. 30 lordly stones®; 

3. the large point^ of a great® dagger; (or 
simply, ‘^the point of a large dagger” **) ; 

iii, 1. 20 urtu^^ plants (?); 

2. 20 garments; 

3. 20 

iv, 1. 2*^ garments^® (?); 

2. 10 slaves^®; 

3. 20 brilliant^*^ stones^®; 

v,l. 10 kids*®; 

2. 2 (measures of) crushed (grain )^®; 

3. 10 (measures of) date wine®* 

Reverse, 1. for the thirsty®® (about) the glowing®* 

pot- (?); 

2. a pot®® of honey®® (?); 

3. for the god,®^ a lance,®® a necklace®® 
and a large*® libation®* (?), 

Notes on Monitment A. 

1 Of. Tlmreau Dangin*s Beelierches (hereafter cited as R.)> Nos. 548 and 
34, also Brnnnow’s Classified List (hereafter cited as L.), No. 3483, and 
Delitzschis, Assyrisches Handworterhucli (hereafter cited as HWB.), 
186 b. 

2 This is registered in R. no. 562 as unknown, but cf. no. 238. 

^ Thus L. no. 2101 and Hommel, Sumerische Lesestilcfce, p. 6, no. 67. 
Hilprecht, OBI, pt. II, p. 35, n. 4, thinks from the form of the picto- 
graph that it was a goose or some large bird of the Babylonian marsh- 
land. 

^ Cf. R. no. 429, L. 6015 and HWB. p. 532. The pictograpli used is a 
picture of a rough waterpot with handles. 

5 Cf. R. no. 255 and L. no. 7989. 

6 Cf. R. 472 and L. 11721. 

Cf, R. 195 Sap. and L. 538. “ Mouth” is used for the point or edge 
of a dagger or sword, as in Hebrew. Note that the pictograpli for 
mouth diJffers from that for head only by having a few hairs of the 
beard added to call attention to the mouth. 

8 Cf. L. 5701. 

® Cf. R. 3 and L. 309. This is probably the same dagger as that men- 
tioned in the second inscription, and which monument B represents. 

^0 Cf. R. 51 and Sup. 339 Thureau Bangin first identified the sign 
with R. 51, taking it to mean goat. I tentatively identify it with R. 
117; cf. L. 7306 and HWB. 99 b. 

11 Cf. R. 178; L. 2704 and HWB. 861 b. 

12 Unidentified; cf. R. 390,395,551 and Sup. 391 
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Unidentified; cf. R. 647. 

Cf. B. 485. 

Cf. R. Sup. 464 and L. 10778. 
1® Cf . R. 27. 
i** Cf. R. 268. 

18 Cf. L. 1682, 


18 Cf. R. 82; L. 2030 and Muss Arnolt’s HWB. p. 104 b. 

28 Cf. R. 387; L. 11960 and HWB. 283 a. Cf. also Thureau Dangin in 
JRev. Semitique, Vol. IV, p. 50, 

21 Cf. R. 890 and L. 5126. 

22 Cf. R. 26 and 467, 468: also L. 6071 and HWB. 829 b. Thureau Dan- 
gin perceived that this line was connected with the preceding {Eev. 
Sem. IV, p. 61), but he took XJ^=:7caM with ‘‘idee de capacity, de con- 
tenance,” and KXJ=qimUf “ la farine,” and rendei‘ed “ farine contenue 
dans un vase.” But U§-KU=7ca^11 in the sense of “ thirst,” as Delitzsch 
has pointed out (HWB. 329 b). The provision I take it was for a 
religious festival, and the date wine of the preceding line was provided 
for those who became thirsty at the feast, i, e., “ about the glowing pot.” 

28 The reading of this sign is somewhat uncertain. It seems to be 
clearly identified with KUR (R. 479). I interpret it asL. 7895=)iap^7m, 
nipliUy which carries the idea of “glowing,” “ being warm.” It is the 
stem from which comes the Babylonian word for “smith.” 

24 R, 522 and L. 6974. Cf. also Thureau Dangin, Revue Sem. IV, 50, 61. 

28 This sign I identify with R. 89, taking it as an earlier form made 
with broken lines, as no. 470 is often made in the older inscriptions. 
Lt, 2295 and HWB. 603 a justify the rendering here given. 

28 The identification of this sign is not quite certain (cf. R. 680 and 
867) but is probably right. L. 8889 gives it as dispu=z*^ honey.” 

21 This sign is probably not the determinative, as Thureau Dangin 
thought (Rev. Sem. IV, 61), for determinatives are not used in these 
monuments. It probably stands for the god whose name occurs on 
monument B, and the line states that the objects which follow were 
especially presented, probably as votive offerings, to him. 

28 Probably the lance head, on which inscription B is written. 

22 Cf . R. Sup. 480 ; L. 8176 and HWB. 184 b. The sign is a picture of 
a section of a necklace. 

88 The sign for head, R. 191. Here, perhaps used in the sense of 
heavy or large; cf. L. 3514. 

81 This sign has not hitherto been identified ; cf . R. 550. It is probably 


a later form of the 



which occurs in a very archaic inscrip- 


tion published by Father Scheil in Recueil de TraveauXy Vol. XXII 
(Oct., 1900 and Jan., 1901), p. 149 ; also in Textes Mamites-simitiques, p. 
130. It is reproduced below, p. 133. Scheil identifies it tentatively with 

, but as it seems to me without sufficient warrant. The orig- 



inal sign, as ScheiFs inscription shows, represents a pot supported on two 
cross sticks, probably over a fire. It is the natural sign by which to 
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represent a sacrificial feast. The form of the sign BAL found in the 
Cone of Entemena (iii, 4), cf. R. 17, approaches this in form, though in 
Entemena the cross sticks have been shortened, and the form of the 
enlarged pot conventionally changed. I therefore identify this sign 
with R, 17, interpreted through L. 271 and HWB. 479 ff. as “libation.’^ 
Cf. also p. 131. 


Monument B. 

1. L LU“ SAL® NHST-GIR-SIT^ 

2. GA^A® 

3. GA-6A’-TAB-BAR (?)® 

4. ALAN “-Nr” 

5. GIR-” GIN*” 

6. E§*“ KU*” 

Tbanslation. 

1. A stated sacrifice^ of 50 ewes® to ISTingirsu* 

2. appointed® 

3. Khakha^ tah-bar (?). 

4. His^° monument® for (his) preservation”, 

5. a lance,” he brought,” 

6. in the beautifully built temple he placed. 


N OTES ON Monument B. 


^ Cf. R. 20; L. 3176 and HWB. 201 b. 

® Thureau Dangin identified this sign with IK or GAL, {Bev. Sem., 
IV, 61), i. e. R. 45 (?). A variant to Hilprecht’s OBI. No. 87, col. ii, 1. 
44, is identical with our sign. There the sense makes it evident that it 
is the sign for sheep, LU. Radau {Early Babylonian History^ p. 187 n.) 
takes it as L. 10242, or L. 10256, but renders as though it were L. 10697. 
Delitzsch has pointed out, Ursprung der Keilschriftzeiehen^ p. 188, that 


the oldest form of LU ( M ) was made up of □ signifying ' 


en- 


close’’ or enclosure” and some marks denoting that something was 
enclosed. The sign before us makes it evident, however, that the words 
immeru “ass” and sinu “ sheep ” became associated with LU because 
it at the first represented an enclosure, or fold, in which a pair of ears 
were pictured (cf . R. 281) to represent animals, the combination repre- 
senting “ enfolded” or “ domestic animals.” L. 10242 and L. 10256 may 
both have developed from this pictograph also, as Radau thinks, but I 
believe the sign to be an older form of R. 436. 
sCf. R. 827 andL. 10920. 


^ The reading of this name Menant long ago perceived ; cf . Bevue 
archaeologiquef Vol. XII, p. 364. 
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5 Cf. R. 560, and L. 6322. 

« One of the forms of R. 470. Here it is a phonetic complement, or 
sign of an emphatic form. 

'' Cf. R. 251. The fish form of the original pictograph is here most 
evident. 

8 This sign was not hitherto identified (cf . R. 536). It occurs also on 
an unedited tablet in Paris (cf. R. 8u:p, 536, and p. I), and also twice on 
an unedited tablet in the E. A. Hoffman collection in New York. From 
its connection on the latter tablet I tentatively take it as R. 54, plus R. 
29 (cf . 482). 

^ For this Sumerian vocalization of this sign (R, 108), a vocalization 
not given in L., cf. Cuneiform Texts From Babylonian Tablets, etc,, in 
the British Museum, Pt. XL (London, 1900), p. 18, col. vi, 1. 43. 

10 Cf. R. 82 and L. 4600. 

This sign has hitherto remained a puzzle. Dr. Ward (Amer. Jour, 
of Arch,, 1st Series, Vol. IV. (1888), p. 41) describes it as a bird’s wing. 
Thureau Dangin (R. 561) leaves it unidentified. I think Dr. Ward’s 
suggestion is right, and as the wing and hand correspond physiologically, 

I regard this as an older form of (R. 112), equal to gimillu, 


preservation” (L. 7070). This view is sustained by the fact that later 
the sign for wing was written by the sign for hand plus something, thus 



meant also side or hand. It is probable, therefore, that in the earliest 
form of the writing the sign for the two was the same. It would be 
very natural for the idea of preservation to be conveyed by this sign. 
The fact that another sign was also used for wing (R. 66, cf. L. 5571) 
is no real objection to the view here taken. Two views are possible 
with reference to the origin of R. 66. I incline to think that it was a 


rude representation of the body and 


spread wings of a flying bird ih 


and that it first represented the idea of sending,” going aloft,” etc., 
from which in time the ideas of “fighting” were derived because so 
many of their missions were of a military character. In form, how- 
ever, it is similar in archaic writing with R, 39, which Delitzsch 
{Urspr, der Keilscliriftzeichen, p. 160) regards as a representation of 
irrigating canals. This may be a differentiation of that sign, the idea of 
“ sending” being derived from the act of conveying water where one 
wished, and other words being associated with it for the same reasons 
as above. Then the sign might come to i-epresent “ wing,” because the 
wing is such an implement of motion. Of these possible explanations, 
I regard the former as most probable; but then in the case of this 
sign the emphasis of the thought was not on the wing itself, but on the 

motion which the spread wing produced. With the sign the case 


was altogether different; the emphasis was in the first instance on the 
wing itself, or on the hand which corresponds physiologically to it, and 
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other raeanings, such as “preservation,” are derived from that. 
Whichever origin of PA, “ wing,” may seem most probable, therefore, 

will not affect the identification here made of the sign with StJ. 

Cf. B. 3. The sign was originally the picture of an arrow head with 
grooves for the strings which fastened it to the shafts of the arrow. 
For meaning cf, L. 809. I take it to refer to the lance-shaped object on 
which the inscription is written. 

This is a rude representation of a foot, the sign which represented 
the verbs “go,” “establish,” “found,” etc. The latter meanings coming 
from the fact that the old Sumerians, like us, were accustomed to “put 
down their feet,” For the identification and interpretation cf. B. 304 ; 
L. 4871 and HWB. 66 b. Thureau Dangin (B. 549) seems to me to hesi- 
tate unnecessarily over this identification. 

This sign I take to be an older form of B. 177. For meaning cf . L. 
6780 and HWB, 76 b. 

Cf. B. 345; L 3817. 

16 Cf. B. 467, 468 ; L. 10542 and HWB. 448 ff. 

It is evident that these monuments record an act of worship 
which took the form of a feast, accompanied by special thank 
offerings which were to remain in the temple, and that their 
author in his thankfulness provided for a regular sacrifice. 
Tliey are of the same general nature as the inscription published 
in de Sarzec’s JDecouvertes pi. 1 bis. Although tliese objects were 
found near Warka (of. Ward in Amer, Jour, of Arch, for 1888, 
p. 39), the mention of Ningirsu, the chief god of Shirpurla, shows 
that they were originally connected with that city. 

If Ur-Kagina lived about 4500 B. C., these monuments would 
have to be assigned to 5000 B. C. or earlier. Radau [op, cit, p. 
12) is perhaps nght in assigning them to 5500 B. C. 


Addition to n. 31, Monument A. 


The form of the sign BAL which occurs in Eannadu, and which ulti- 
mately displaced our sign, is a picture of a pot with a stream of liquid 
flowing out from it. Perhaps in the older writing both that form and 
this were found and in time the simpler one prevailed. 

The form of the sign on the Blau monument resembles a sign in the 
Cretan and Proto-Egyptian pictographs which in Berber had the value 
ts, (cf. Evans in Jour, of Hellenic Studies j Vol. xvii, p. 386, and Sergi, 
Mediterranean Bace, p. 298). Our Babylonian sign is probably in no 
way connected with these. 



Notes on an Arehaic Inseri^Uon 'pnlhislied T)y Father Seheil^ 
"by Geobg-b a. Baktoit, Professor in Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Penna. 

In tbe last number of JReceuil de Tmveaux (VoL XXII, Liv. 
4, p, 149 ff.), Father Scbeil lias published a most interesting 
Babylonian inscription which is almost hieroglyphic. He has 
also published it in his Textes hlamites-s'omitiques^ which has 
since come to hand. He has accompanied it with a tentative 
transcription into late Assyrian characters, as follows : 


4 ^ ^ ^ 

Father Scheil is uncertain whether the line which he has put 
first should not be third, and the third, first. 

As the inscription is of such interest palseographically, and as 
it seems to me that Father ScheiPs tentative transcription can 
be improved,* I have ventured to reproduce it with a tentative 
transliteration and translation and a few notes. Of such a brief 
inscription, in a character so archaic, any translation is in the 
present state of our knowledge most uncertain: 


^ Host of the signs are rightly identified by Scheil. Where I have 
ventured to differ from him the difference is fullj’' explained in the notes. 
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I would read it, beginning at the right, as follows : 

1. DU* EN* GUB^ 

2. SAR*^ GANA^ KP SIG« (?) 

3. BAU (?) LAL^« piNGIR EN NUIST” 

That is, 

1. Gaduengub. 

2. 600 BUR® of a held® (in) the land^ controls (?).“ 

3. A libation® he pours out^®; may the god, lord of Eridu,^^ 
bless 


Notes. 

^ An older form of the sign given in Thureau Dangin’s Becherches 
(cited hereafter as R.), No. 263. 

^ Scheil acutely identified this with R. 260. It is clearly a picture of a 
covered and probably steaming pot. That explains why the sign was 
used to represent the opposite ideas of ‘ * rejoicing ” (Br unnow’s List cited 
below as L. 9138), and “being afraid” [galadu] (L. 9141), the former 
arising from thoughts of the good things cooking in the pot, and the 
latter from the burning effects of its heat. 

3 A somewhat older form of R. 341 than that on the Blau Monuments. 
I take these four signs to be the name of the worshipper. 

Clearly equivalent to R. 304. 
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® Cf. E. 512. It might also be R. 490, in which case it might be ren- 
dered 86000 fields; ” but the analogy of several passages in the inscrip- 
tion of Manishtu-irba (Scheil’s Textes Mamites-semitiques col. v. 1. 16 ; 
col. viii, 1. 5, etc.) makes it probable that in connection with GANA, it 
denotes area. An unedited archaic text in the B, A. Hoffman collec- 
tion, of which Miss Ellen Seton Ogden has kindly furnished me a copy, 
contains this very sign in the meaning of 600 BUE. 

» Cf. E. 20 and L, 3177. 

Clearly an old form of E. 254, 

® JScheirs identification of this sign seems to me quite impossible. 
There is no resemblance to the archaic forms of E. 115. I tentatively 
identify it with E. Sup. 464, of which it may be an older form, and 
interpret it through L. 10781 and HWB. 684 a. 

® Here again ScheiTs identification seems to me out of the question. 
This sign resembles a sign on the Blau Monument A (cf . R. 550). The 
reasons for identifying it with BAL (E. 17), I have given in n. 80 to 
Blau Monument A. That meaning seems justified by the connection in 
both inscriptions. 

This sign, the long lines at right angles to each other in the left 
line of the inscription, Scheil leaves unexplained, or regards as a part 
of the preceding sign. I identify it with E. 440 ; cf. L. 10112 and HWB. 
679. 

Clearly R. 48. As these archaic inscriptions omit determinatives, 
it seems probable that this may stand for Eridu (cf. L. 2645) ; if so, the 
god is Ea. 

Here again ScheiTs identification seems capable of improvement. 
The sign is nofc E. 59, but E. 152 (cf. Sup.). It is an older form of 152 
than any which Thureau Dangin has given. For the meaning see L. 
4314, The transliteration of this sign given above is not intended to 
indicate its Sumerian pronunciation, which for this meaning is 
unknown, but simply as an identification of the sign. 


I 


I^'otes on the Japanese Lyric Drama , — By Ekkest F. Fen- 
OLLosAj of New York 

Tins interesting and important phase of the oriental drama 
lias been touched upon briefly by Chamberlain and Aston as a 
branch of Japanese literature; but it has never yet been studied 
as a whole, even as literature, and never in its wealth of esthetic 
features, music, costume, spiritual meaning, action, nor in its 
origin, its history, and its present condition. 

As early as 1880, 1 began to study it in Toldo, taking private 
lessons from Mr. Umewaka, who had been before 1868 a leading 
soloist in the Shogun’s tx*oupe, and from whose lips I took down 
the Japanese text, wanting over it on an improvised staff,” and 
in European notation, an approximation to the sounds of the 
chant. Since 1897 I have been making it a special study, under 
the same teacher, who is now the head of the present revival in 
the art. For translating the difficult text I have had the collab- 
oration of several Japanese scholars, as also for my effort to 
penetrate to the early history, the data for which exist only in 
scattered references. The rendering of the music, the dances, 
the symbolism, the staging, all this can be learned only from the 
tradition of the actors ; and, besides my private lessons, Mr. 
Umewaka has given me freely his memories of the customs of 
the stage in old court days. From such studies, pursued further, 
I hope at no distant day to publish a treatise on the whole 
subject. 

The importance of this early Japanese drama, in a wide com- 
parative study, is evidenced by the many features in which it 
suggests, if it does not parallel, the ancient Athenian drama. 
Its text is metrical in its more important parts and the more 
imaginative portions are sung or chanted by the soloists, indi- 
vidually or in unison ; a chorus with very powerful unison-sing- 
ing cuts into the main dialogue, or expands for the audience the 
emotion which the soloist is perhaps expressing by mute dancing ; 
the principal actors wear carved wooden masks, which are indi- 
vidualized for almost every leading character in the extant plays ; 
there is an orchestral accompaniment of four instruments, the 
large drum, the large hand-drum, the small hand-drum, and the 
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flute ; the orchestral performers add certain vocal cries which 
have the force of accents ; costume in rich color, posture, and 
pantomimic dance play as important a part in the symphony to 
the eye as the text and chant do to the ear ; there is no stage 
scenery ; the subjects are mostly serious, belonging to early 
national history, tinged with religious myth, and exhibiting a 
frequent interplay between mortals and spirits ; the action is 
ordinarily slow, dignified and solemn, I'ising in the more tragic 
portions to a rapidity and force which never cross the bounds of 
violence, and hiding, as did the Gi’eek drama, scenes of uncon- 
trolled passion from the eye of the spectator. It is thus a highly 
complex form of operatic art, whose aim is never sensational or 
realistic, but to lift the beholder, through a refined appeal to 
several of his faculties, into a single state of intense and imagi- 
native emotional impression. 

In most of these respects the “iVg,” or Japanese lyric drama, 
differs radically from the legitimate and popular drama of the 
modern Japanese stage. This latter is written in prose, its text 
is not sung, its set scenery is elaborate, its subjects are ordinary 
human passions, its action is violent and tragic ; in brief, its aim 
is purely realistic. In time, too, a modern play may occupy 
several hours, or a whole day ; hut no piece of the Ed opera 
much exceeds forty minutes in performance. As pure art, this 
brevity and the general simplicity are perhaps an advantage; 
for there is no distraction or strain of attention ; every beauty 
is fully comprehended by the audience, the concentration upon a 
single emotional theme becomes transparent, as it were, and thus, 
as in the Greek drama, the intensity of effect depends rather 
upon quality than upon quantity. 

This lyric drama sprang up at Kioto in the fifteenth century, 
at the very moment when the importation of symbolic Buddhism, 
of Chinese poetry and landscape painting from the continent of 
Asia had relieved the long strain of previous feudal warfare. 
Japan seemed drifting away from herself. The old Japanese 
lyric stanza was exhausted. The peaceful days of palace refine- 
ment, in which highly educated ladies had figured as leading 
novelists, lay three hundred years in the past. The new Chinese 
ideals almost blotted out their memory. But at this very crisis 
came the national drama, as the last link with a vanishing past. 
Its very flow of dramatic form freed it from the pedantry of the , 
old lyrics. The rich Buddhist idealism broadened and gave 
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specific moral meaning to tlie national myths. The brilliant 
novels and the epic romances of an earlier age were broken up 
into a rich quarry of dramatic fragments. In form it was a 
remarkable synthesis of Chinese and Japanese elements ; in mat- 
ter it transmitted the Japanese consciousness of the tenth century 
to the seventeenth. Were it not for the influence of these national 
plays through the last five hundred years, the purer phases of early 
Japanese culture would Lave been intelligible to a few scholars 
only. Out of these plays the popular realistic drama grew by 
somewhat violent transformations. 

The study of the origin of this drama is especially diflicult, 
because the early phases have so largely disappeared. But, briefly, 
I have traced the line of descent thus. 

In ancient China, as in ancient Japan, there was enacted on 
ceremonial occasions a court pantomime, dances accompanied by 
instrumental music but generally without text, symbolic of the 
traditional deeds of gods or of early mythic heroes. I have seen 
these as they are still, though rarely, performed at the Japanese 
court. By the ninth century the two national forms, Chinese 
and Japanese, were cultivated side by side at Kioto. By the 
tenth they had amalgamated, with the Chinese features dominant. 

Another Japanese root of the No was the Shinto sacred dance 
(such as is seen to-day at the large Shinto temples), which 
originally symbolized the deeds of some nature-spirit. This was 
probably more akin to the early G-reek religious dances. How 
far it was originally a part of the chanted ritual, is now hard to 
determine. 

An analogous form came in with Buddhism. Here religious 
pantomimic plays, with elaborate costumes, and masks represent- 
ing spiritual beings, were common in the great Japanese temples 
of the eighth century. Some of these “miracle plays” have been 
preserved by clubs of village actors until to-day, as in European 
centres, I have seen one twelve hundred years old in Yamato, 

But a more truly dramatic and popular type of dance arose 
about the twelfth century, in the local religious festivals of the 
villages, such a-s one can see to-day in a thousand jflaces. Local 
traditions of apparitions, of temple founding, of village heroes, 
are there celebrated, often by humorous and violent action. In 
some cases a brief dialogue was used. Certain troupes of these 
actors, originally drawn from villagers, began to travel to neigh- 
boring districts, and enact their scenes at fairs. 
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Tlie fairs of tlie Middle Ages, therefore, became the centre of 
this movement. As in Europe, they were held in the helds, gen- 
erally near to some celebrated temple ; and here gathered the 
jugglers, the acrobats, the trainers of animals, the story tellers, 
the singers of incipient epics, and the troupes from the villages, 
who played the comic interludes. Here it was that the several 
shows exercised mutual influence, and the lyric or epic element 
of the ballad singers became added to the pantomime. The 
rough actors, fencing, uttered cries and denunciations ; rude 
dialogue followed. The chanted accompaniment at the side of 
the stage became the germ of the chorus. This had grown into 
a recognized form of comedy by the fourteenth century, called 
Dengaku, or field plays.” 

In the fifteenth century, with the great new wave of Chinese 
culture, came the literary knowledge of the Mongol drama, which 
had arisen in China in the fourteenth. This model undoubtedly 
spurred the Japanese to expand and dignify their field drama. 
But the new Japanese compound was far richer than the Mongol, 
because into it was consciously drawn the many converging lines 
of national accomplishment. Japanese poetry was recast for it, 
the chanted epics became its subject, Buddhism added moral 
intensity, Shinto a pervading spiritism, religious pantomimes the 
masks and costumes, the field comedies the staging and visible 
dramatic structure. 

The history of the composition of these new works is obscure. 
Modern Japanese are inclined to ascribe the new texts to Bud- 
dhist priests. But after the start I think there is reason to believe 
that some of the actors themselves composed the entire pieces : 
text, music, and action. The profession descended, as in all forms 
of Japanese labor, by inheritance from father to son, and thus a 
practical knowledge of all sides of his business grew up with the 
young actor. He alone could have apprehended the intense 
dramatic unity of impression. The great actors of the three 
generations at Kioto, and under the direct pati’onage of the Ashi- 
kaga Shoguns, composed or re-adapted most of the plays now 
extant, before the end of the fifteenth century. Many were 
added in the sixteenth, but these were poorer and are now lost. 
In the seventeenth, the patronage of these plays passed to the 
Tokugawa house of Shoguns at Yedo, who saw their value as 
educational institutions, and encouraged their performance at 
every local daimio’s court. A list of five hundred selected plays, 
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soon reduced to three hundred, was made, as it were, canonical — 
no change or addition was afterward allowed, and thus the art 
became a rigid, if beautiful, tradition for three hundred years. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century, the list was still 
further reduced to two hundred; and though the texts of the 
remainder are still preserved, their music and acting tradition 
have been lost. These two hundred plays, enacted at Tokio to- 
day, are pretty faithful versions of the performance, as known in 
the seventeenth century, and comprise the best work of the early 
composers. Through five hundred years the head of the troupe 
was the lineal descendant of the ancient Shakespeares. In 
1868, when the Shogunate fell, these actors, a large army of them, 
were dispersed into other professions. But in 1873, Mr. TJmewaka, 
second soloist under the Shogun, got together a few performers 
and revived the art, from his own memory and from the old stage 
books in his possession. Since then, it has gradually become a 
fashionable fad with the Japanese conservatives, and now has no 
enemies but those who, from within, would like to change it in 
the direction of realism. 

We have interesting descriptions left us from the fifteenth 
century of the motley groups encamped on the open fields about 
Kioto, watching the Kara troupe which had come up at the 
Shogun’s invitation to perform these early plays. The stage was 
circular, raised but a few feet above the green, and about it on 
all sides crouched the crowd in democratic good humor ; behind 
them a temporary scaffolding held the grandees, and a narrow 
way led from the back of the stage to a dressing room far in the 
rear. 

In the seventeenth century the stage was modified to its 
present form, in order to include it as part of a group of palace 
buildings. To-day it is about eighteen feet square, with a roof 
resting on four massive corner columns, and with the approach 
from the dressing room bent into a crowded gallery leading from 
the left. On a sort of balcony addition on the right sit the 
chorus, numbering from ten to twenty; on a similar balcony at 
the back, which is in fact the continuation of the gallery, are 
placed the four musicians. The back is closed by a solid parti- 
tion which throws the voice forward. On two sidcvS — the front 
and left — the ground is left open for a space, to accommodate 
the humbler spectators (the groundlings,” in fact), recalling the 
primitive field. Beyond the field are built up the palace audience 
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rooms^ facing .the stage on tlii’ee sides. The Shogun and his 
dignitaries sat in the front boxes. 

The solo players in a single piece number on the average about 
five, though in certain plays they are reduced to two, and in 
others augmented to about fifteen. There is always a hero, or 
chief agent, the protagonist, whose part can only be acted by the 
head of a troupe, Next comes the actor who presses the hero 
from the side, not necessarily a tragic opponent, sometimes an 
intimate friend. Between these two the main action of the piece 
is developed. Many of the plays are in two acts, in the first of 
which the hero often takes mortal form, while in the second he 
represents a spirit. 

Women never appear as actors. All female parts, all spirits 
in their proper form, and many of the moral hero r6les are acted 
behind masks. The costumes are the richest examples of oriental 
coloring. 

A performance often lasts for a whole day, including about five 
full tragic plays and four comic interludes. These latter are 
• close lineal descendants of the ancient field plays. The audience 
holds a libretto with both text and the more important parts of 
the musical score written and printed in a peculiar running charac- 
ter. The great actors were and are social favorites, holding some 
rank, and invited to high private functions, unlike the plebeians 
of the vulgar stage. 

And there is ground for this distinction; for the No actor 
conceives of his work in the loftiest spirit. Strictest morality, 
and pure, high thinking are enforced upon the young aspirant, as 
the most important part of his discipline. He studies carefully 
history and poetry. He becomes absorbed in his part as a kind 
of spiritual act; for how can he express adequately the mentality 
of gods, if his soul is not already as pure as a god’s ? This high 
earnestness goes far to explain the intense impression of those 
plays. The audience is swayed to tears, carried to the crest of 
noblest emotion : a better example of the Aristotelian hatharsis 
could hardly be discovered. 

The subjects of the extant plays may be divided .into several 
vaguely mai-ked groups. Those which have come down as frag-* 
ments of the ancient romances we might call the ^‘epic” group. 
These again are of two sorts, expressing either the peaceful ideal 
of the ancient Fujiwara court in the tenth century or the upheaval 
of the first feudal civil wars in the twelfth. Much of the ancient 
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Japanese lyric poetry filters through these, the more national of 
the plays. 

Another set might be called the spirit or folk-lore group, because 
the action turns on some law of human intercourse with the spirit 
world. These might also be called the Shinto group, for they are 
more closely related to the ancient Shinto dances or ceremonies. 

Another might be called the Buddhist or social group, bring- 
ing out the healthy morality of normal human relations. Here 
the action turns upon expressing some single emotion, as love of 
parents, of brothers, of nature, or again, on the evil side, jealousy, 
anger, treachery, discords, generally resolved by the intervention 
of a Buddhist priest. 

Among these emotional groups, two might be specified. The 

Loyalty^’ group especially brings out the moral fineness of 
sacrifice. This passion of loyalty to a superior was in the 
Mongol drama of China ; it forms the strongest note in the 
popular Japanese drama of to-day, and is a force which the 
western world will have to reckon with, as it underlies the 
present martial enthusiasm of Japan. 

The other special group is, of course, the love-group, love in 
the narrower sense, as between man and woman. This never 
descends to weak sentiment. We feel rather than see this love 
enacted as a great unspoken tragedy. The individual and 
society are at war; to have loved, though in vain, here appears to 
reach the highest exaltation of spirit. Tears roll down the faces 
of even old men in the audience. 

There remain the comedies, which I shall not touch on here, 
and the idyls, conceptions so delicate and poetic, that we can 
give them only an msthetic classification. Such sometimes repre- 
sent tlie pathetic beauty of an insane soul, the flowering of the 
spirit of a blind man, the souls of two dead, hopeless lovers, seen 
entering together their mossy grave on the hillside, or the spirit 
of the wild chrysanthemum flower materializing as a beautiful 
boy, or of old pine trees at a temple. Let it be remembered that 
the verbal setting of these pieces involves a very high quality of 
poetry. 

Now I am sorry to say that I have only a few moments left to 
speak of one or two special plays, and give you the taste of a 
few literary extracts. 

The play called Kinvta, or the Cloth-beating (of which I have 
the libretto here), represents a lady in the country, who thinks 
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that her husband has deserted her, gradually going mad for love, 
and talcing up in her madness, by moonlight especially, the 
monotonous, rhythmical act of cloth-beating, the Japanese 
equivalent for our ironing. This theme of the mad rhythm 
gradually sweeps into itself all other themes : love, reproach, 
desire to injure, the sounds of nature, the calling of death, death 
itself and the freeing of the soul by Buddhist prayers from the 
burden of hate. Here are a few extracts. 

jLady : Even a man in a very far village may be seeing (this 

moon).” 

Chorus : Perhaps the moon will not call upon her, saying r 
Whose night-world is this?” 

Zachj : Ah, lovely season ! And it is the time, too, of the 

evenings of Autumn, — ” 

Chorus : When the voice of the male deer, inclining the lieart 
to sorrow, sends mountain-winds which she cannot 
see. 

^ 

The shadow of the moon in a sky, calm to awfulness, 
reflecting on love-grass under the eaves, — ” 

Lady: “Poor soul, hanging like a curtain sown with gems of 
dew I ” — 

Chorus : “O what a night for power to unsheave her sorrows ! 

The clock of the palace standing high, the wind sweeps 
it from the North, 

The cloth-beating in the neighborhood sounding now 
slowly, now rapidly, — 

The moon flows down to the West. 

5 {« ^ 

Take thought even of the pines that are near the eaves 
of the home — 

Do not let escape you the sound of the storm in their 
branches. 

He ^ 

Thither, yonder, where my lord is, blow there, 0 wind! 

By blowing, too hard, 0 pine-tree wind, break not his 
vision of my breaking heart. 

554 

On ! On ! Let me beat these broken cloths. 

* :{c Hi ^4 
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The waves of the sky-river rise like shears to cut. 

^ ^ ^ 

If lie be the floating plant of the water-shadow, wave- 
beat and break it on the shore, O foam ! — 

The color of the moon, the breath -color of the wind : 
Even to the point of frost gathering in the shadow, 

The sound of cloth-beating, storms at night, 

The cry of sorrow, the hum of insects, 

Of these all composed into a falling tear-dew, 

“ Horo, horo, haiva, hara,” whispering, 

Wiiich of all these is the sound of the cloth-beating 



Bahjlonian and Pre-Bahjlonian Cosmology- — By Willtaini; 

F. Warrejst, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

For many years the present writer has believed tliat current 
ideas as to the cosmology of the Babylonians and ol: the 
Hebrews are destined to give place to new and more intelligent 
ones. The illustrative diagrams given by Hommel in his 
‘‘ Babylonischer Ursprung der Aegypiisclien Kultur,” by Jensen 
in his “ Kosmologie,” by Maspero in liis “Dawn of Civilization,” 
by Myer in his “ Qabalah,” by WhiUdioiise in his article on 
“ Cosmogony ” in the new Dictionary of the Bible edited by 
Janies Hastings, all differ from each other, and in my judgment 
differ yet more from the historic world-concept they were con- 
structed to illustrate. 1 am confident that better can already be 
drawn, diagrams that, with a single modification to be noted 
hereafter, will show how incredibly vast and balanced and beau- 
tiful "svas the long-lost world-view of the fatliers of Semitic 
culture. 


Section 1. — The Bahy Ionian Heavens. 

Every diagram illustrative of the earliest Semitic Cosmos 
hitherto given us by professed Assyriologists, has ])rovided but a 
single heaven, the or ^firmament ’ of Gen. i, 6. That 

this is not enough must be manifest to any reader who is capable 
of following the few simple directions now to^ be given, namely : 
■ In the middle of the middle line of a uniformly ruled page 
place a microscopic dot to represent the centre of the earth. In 
the ninth space above it write “Anshar;” and in the ninth 
below, write “Kl-shar.” These terms are said to mean respect- 
ively the 'great totality of what is on liigh^ and the ‘great 
totality of what is below.’ (See Jastrow, Religion of the 
Ancient Babylonians, p 41 Y. Undesignated numbers in this 
paper are page references to this work.) Immediately at the 
right of Ki-shar add the word “ Ki-gal,” with the mathematical 
sign of equivalence between them, it being simply another name 
for “Ki-sbar,” or the under-world in general (562). Just above 
An-sliar, on the tenth line, write “Abode of Ashur;” and in like 
manner, close below Ki-sbar, the words, “ Abode of Nin-ki-gal.” 
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As An-sliar may be read ^Kiiig of the Sky’ or ^tipper 
World,’ ^^Nin-ki-gal ” means ^ Queen of the G-reat Beneath.’ 
(On the former, 197 ; .on the latter, 584.) Exactly below the 
earth on each of the eight nearest lines, omitting the third, place 
a clot, thus indicating the depth of the under-world. In like 
manner place seven dots above the earth, so indicating the 
height of heaven. Let the seven dots below the eartli repre- 
sent the seven gates through which the goddess Ishtar passed in 
her famous visit to the (iueen of the Nether World. Similarly 
let tlie seven dots above the earth represent the seven gates of 
the skies spoken of in the legend of Etana’s bold attempt to 
ascend to the heaven of Ishtar. Now, to the right of the earth 
and on the same line with it, place seven dots at exactly the same 
intervals as separate those in the vertical line, also in like manner 
place seven at the left. Next connect the two dots nearest to 
the earth on the horizontal line by two dotted elliptical curves, 
one passing just above and one just below the earth dot. This 
narrow ellipse will represent the path of the moon-god, Nannar, 
or Sin, as he makes his nightly round. Through the four points 
nearest to the earth, strike a perfect circle, and the thus outlined 
globe is the sphere belonging to the moon-god, the world in 
every part of which he is the acknowledged lord and governor. 
As there is no vegetable or animal growth above it, he is appro- 
priately called the Hord of growth.’ Connect now the next two 
points in the horizontal line by a new and larger ellipse, and we 
have the daily round of the Sun-god ITtu (Shamash). Strike 
a circle connecting the second set of four dots equidistant from 
the earth and we have in outline the sphere or heaven of Utu. 
The next wider circle drawn in tlie same way gives us the heaven 
of Tutu (Nabu or Nebo); the next that of Ishtar; the next that 
of Nergal ; the next that of Nibir (Marduk); the next, or sev- 
enth, that of Nindar (Nin-ib), Draw a vertical line through all 
the dots above and below the earth and it shows the axis on 
which all these worlds of gods and demons horizontally revolve 
around the earth from left to right. It will be helpful to write 
just over each heaven and to the left of the vertical line, the 
name of the god to which it belongs ; and in the corresponding 
spaces to the right of the vertical line the more familiar equiva- 
lents in a descending order as follows: Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Venus, Mercury, Sun and Moon. This done, we see at a glance 
that the Pythagorean system of the universe, geocentric and with 
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seven invisible yet solid concentric revolving spheres, is only the 
late survival of the immemorially ancient world-view of the 
oldest traceable Semites. Strike one more circle tangent to the 
twelfth line above and below, to represent the heaven of the 
fixed stars, and it will be seen that the remaining feature of the 
system was known to the ancient Babylonians ; for in the far 
invisible southern pole of that stany sphere tliey placed the 
abode of En-ki, the king of all that is below, and at the upper 
starry pole, the changeless, motionless, eternal throne of Anu. 
(Jastrow, 460. Jensen, Kosmologie,” 24-28, 289.) The great 
world-highway through all the celestial gates, the <9to2-doors of 
Psalm xxiv, was the only way by which gods or men could pass 
from heaven to heaven, and it was called the Way of Anu.” 
The corresponding highway through the gates of the under- 
world was called the Way of En-ki,” or using an equivalent 
name of the most ancient god, the “Way of Ea.” 

As the foregoing shows us the meaning of the seven heavens 
of primordial Chaldean theology and science, so it aids us to 
understand that division of the universe which makes the third 
heaven the highest of all. In this grouping the first is the sub- 
lunar or atmospheric heaven; the second, the heaven in which all 
the planets and planetary gods are found ; the third is the heaven 
of the unoriginated Anu, the heaven of his starry host. In the 
first, Ramman was the appointed lord. In the second, Nin-dar 
bore the primacy until, owing to the growing power of Babylon, 
that city’s chief patron, Nibir (Marduk), gradually succeeded to 
the headship of the planetary pantheon. In the third, the eter- 
nal and unchangeable, Anu was lord and overlord of all. By 
adding to the seven planetary heavens that of Ramman and that 
of Anu, we have the “nine heavens” found in various mytho- 
logical expi'essions. 

Contrasted with what our scholars have hitherto ascribed to 
this people, what a stupendous world-concept was this. What 
architectonic power of imagination here found expression. And 
since every part was hallowed by divine presences and powers, 
what a temple of temples, heaven above heaven, and shrine 
within shrine. In complexness even the Revelator’s apocalyptic 
vision of the perfected City of God does not approach it. 
Imagine the indignant astonishment of an ancient Babylonian on 
being shown a diagram of the cosmological system now currently 
ascribed to him. 
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Section II. The Babylonian Earth. 

Assyriologists are agreed that the fundamental form of Baby- 
lonian temples was that of a staged pyramid on a quadrangular 
base. They are agreed that this form was intended to represent 
in a symbolical miniature the vast mountain, Kharsag-kurkura, on 
whicli men and the gods most closely related to men were belived 
to have been created. They are further agreed that as heaven 
is seven-storied, so earth, E-kur, the ‘mountain-home’, ‘mountain- 
abode’, or literally ‘mountain-house’ of men and of all those 
gods whose home is the earth, is vseven-staged, the lowest of the 
seven being diked about by the four seas and the uppermost being 
in exclusive possession of the gods. Considering the fact that in 
the cosmology of the ancient Egyptians, Persians, Indiana, and 
Chinese we find the same strange notion that, while the terrestrial 
horizon is everywhere circular, the earth is nevertheless four- 
square, I was recently, after years of mental resistance, brought 
to the full conviction that the seven-staged pyramid was the form 
under which the Babylonians and even their Sumerian predeces- 
sors conceived of the earth considered as the abode of living men. 
That which enabled me to reach this conclusion was the discovery 
that the E-knr of our upper world required for its completion a 
precisely similar hut inverted counterpart extending into Ki-gal, 
the great nether woidd, and that the puzzling texts with which 
Jeremias and Jensen have vainly wrestled were at once made 
clear by the recognition of two E-kurs, an upper and a netber one. 
This duplication of the world-mountain was first suggested by the 
all-ruling principle of symmetry and bipolarity in this remarkable . 
cosmos, and as soon as I had drawn the earth-sun-and-mooii sys- 
tem with this feature included, a multitude of puzzling cosmol- 
ogical expx'essions became at once “sun-clear.” No reader of this 
paper can be more surprised at my result than was I. Let me 
not deprive any who may be interested of the pleasure of con- 
structing for himself my new diagram. The directions he will 
need to observe are simple. 

From a uniformly ruled page cut a portion including Just six- 
teen of the ruled spaces. Make its width such that when the 
eighth and ninth spaces are folded in a pleat upon each other the 
paper will be a perfect square. 

Fold each of the upper corners down evenly to the middle of 
the seventh space. Fold them back again and with a pencil drop 
to the second line perpendiculars from the point where the creases 
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cross tlie top line, continuing tlie process from line to line down- 
wards until the seven-staged pyramid is formed. Rotate the 
paper one hundred and eighty degrees and produce the second 
corresponding pyramid. Fill the vacant eightli and ninth spaces 
with the fine zigzag lines that in ancient Chaldajau and Egyptian 
idiographs represented water. After pasting the paper in the 
centre of a large leaf, place one point of a pair of dividers in the 
centre of the waters and strike two circles, the one tangent to the 
top of the topmost stage of the pyramid, the second tangent to 
the top of the second. From each point where the outer circle 
cuts the sixth line from the top, draw a dotted elliptical curve 
dipping down in the middle to the seventh line; continue it 
upward on its return into itself on both sides until the inclosed 
pyramid would hide it from view. The diagram is now complete, 
except that a few letters will facilitate its explanation. Write 
above and below the greater circle; also “C” at the 

left and “D” at the right. Write ^^E” just below the top of the 
small circle, and “F” just above it at the bottom ; then at 
the left and “H” at the right. Between the dotted lines on the 
left of the pyramid write and between them on the right, 
“ J.” In the waters, right and left, write ‘‘KK.” 

The interpretation is by this time plain. The pyramid “E’’ is 
the upper E-kur, 2. e., the world of living men ; F*,” the lower 

E-kur, i. e., the under-world. ‘‘KK’’ is one of the four seas sep- 
arating the two E-kurs, and serving each as a world-dike. I ’’ 
and “ J” is the dailj^ round of the sun-god at the time of the sum- 
mer solstice, or the daily record of his disc-bearing attendants 
Malik and Buene, in case he is taking a siesta with his wife Mal- 
katu, or is playing to the superior gods a visit of ceremony. A 
similar dotted ellipse near the equatorial regions of the smaller 
circle, and wholly within it, would show the average path of the 
moon-god. The circle “ABCD’’ is the solstitial colure of the 
sphere of the sun-god, or its equivalent great circle. ^'A’^ marks 
a most interesting point of which more will be said in another 
paper. 

The human tenants of the upper E-kur reside in lands near one 
of the four seas.” They are, therefore, at the foot of the seven 
staged pyramid. As the top stages are in possession of more 
spiritual beings and Utu’s dazzling throne is at the top, we can 
easily see how the god of heaven appearing to the dreaming 
Jacob should seem to stand at the foot of a ladder-like ascent 
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from earth to heaven. In his Semitic world-view there ever 
stand between him and the Most High precisely these pyramidal 
stages, 

‘‘The world’s great altar-stairs that slope through dai-kness up to God.” 

Again, as the lowest of these E-kur stages is peopled by beings 
resembling the fairies and li'olls of our folklore, and the others 
by orders of beings higher and ever higher in nature in ascending 
series, it is not strange that in this marvelously and incalculably 
symmetrical cosmos we iind the seven stages mentally pictured 
as seven horizontal and quadrangular heavens, supplementing and 
at the same time contrasting with the higher spherical seven 
heavens of the gods. The confusion of the two orders, the earthly 
and the astral, by writers or redactors who were ignorant of the 
original system has given ns the unintelligible and chaotic 
enumerations and descriptions of seven heavens in such widtings 
as “The Ascension of Isaiah,” “The Book of Enoch,” “ The Book 
of the Secrets of Enoch,” etc. In general it is correct to say 
that all cosmological expressions in Rabbinical literature present 
simply the debris of a no longer understood world-concept, the 
sublimely beautiful universe of the oldest traceable men/ 

The lowest E-kur corresponds, of course, to the upper. In place 
of seven horizontal quadrangular heavens we have here seven 
horizontal quadrangular hells. And as the highest of the seven 
heavens is the brightest in the universe, that of the sun; so the 
undermost of these hells is the hottest in the universe, that of the 
sun. Moreover, in descending from hell to hell 'in due succession 
one passes seven gates that thus match the far lower seven of the 
astral under-world, — the seven passed hy Ishtar in her descent to 
Nin-ki-gal. In the mythical story of the descent of Nergal with 
his earthborn companions, we read, precisely as we should antici- 
pate from his starting point, that he has to pass both series, or 


Hn closing his article on the “Book of the Secrets of Enoch” in 
Hasting’s Dictionary of the Bible, the Rev. R. H. Charles, translator of 
the work from the Slavonian, remarks : “From this book it is clear that 
a feature impossible in modern conceptions of heaven shows itself from, 
time to time in pre-Christian and also in early Christian conceptions, 
that is, the belief in the presence of evil, or in the i)ossibility of its 
appearance in the heavens.” As all creatures in all the horizontal 
heavens, at least below the sphere of Nannar, w^ere imperfect, and were 
still in some stage of growth, and were living in a realm wherein temp- 
tation and trial, cold and heat, darkness and light, were still found, 
the fact referred to is precisely what should be expected. 
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fourteen gates in all/ Like many anotber text that at first 
seemed a stumbling block, this respecting the fourteen gates 
proves a striking confirmation of the here presented reconstruc- 
tion of the under-world. 

In the former section, before my first diagram was described, 
it was intimated that a slight modification would later be noted. 
The same modification is necessary in the second diagram. For 
the sake of gi’eater simplicity and ease of construction I made the 
height of all the pyramid-stages uniform, also the intervals 
between the heavens were all uniform except that the one between 
the heavens of Utu and Tutu, and the one between the heavens of 
Ashur and Anu were made multiples of the uniform unit. This 
does not correspond with the thought of the Babylonians. They 
thought of the planetary heavens as farther and farther apart the 
higher they rose ; and in this they anticipated modern science. 
Whether the intervals given by Plato in his account of the Music 
of the Spheres correspond to those taught by the ancient Baby- 
lonian astronomers is not known. 

Finally it should be particularly noted and constantly borne in 
mind that in both concepts, that of the heavens and that of the 
earth, zenith and Arctic pole were originally identical. The axis 
of the earth was perpendicular in position and all the heavenly 
bodies moved in horizontal planes about it. Even Professor 
Maspero was so impressed by the evidence of this that in a foot- 
note to page d44 of his '^Dawn of Civilization,” he used this for 
him remarkable language: ‘^The general resemblance of their 
theory of the universe to the Egyptian theory leads me to believe 
that they (the early Chaldasans) no less than the Egyptians, for a 
long time believed that the sun and moon revolved around the 
earth in a horizontal plane.” 

The foregoing interpretation of ancient Caldman cosmology is 
submitted to the judgment of scholars, especially to experts in 
cuneiform literature, in the confident belief that it will be found 
distinctly illuminating, not only in every field of Semitic mythol- 
ogy, but also in the study of the mythologies of several other 
ancient peoples, who, in one measure or another, received intel- 
lectual stimulus from p^re-historic Chaldman culture. 


^ Jastrow, 584. 


Gontrihittions to Avestmi Syntax^ the Snhorclinate Clause , — By 
Louis IL Ghay, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

A STUDY of tlie subordinate clause in Avestan is important for 
the syntax of Indo-Gerinanio as well as of Inclo-Iranian, since 
Avestan, Old Persian, Samskrit, and Greek are the only dialects 
which have preserved the ])rimitive distinction between the sub- 
junctive and the oy)tative, the chief moods of the subordinate 
clause. In view of previous contributions^ to this subject, I 
shall confine myself to temporal, causal, characteristic, and final 
clauses, and to the types which may be called indirect question 
and indirect cliscoui’se. In such clauses the indicative seems to 
denote reality, while the dependent moods, subjunctive, optative, 
and injunctive express more or less desirable contingencies. The 
same modal distinctions, I think, hold here which I have sought 
to show elsewhere in my studies on the syntax of the Avesta 
{Armais JSf, Y, Acad. Sciences^ xii. 549-552, 562). 

The conjunctions which introduce subordinate clauses in 
Avestan are yat ( GAv. hyaf), yaOd) yaM^ yavat^ yavaia^ 
and compound conjunctions one of whose parts is derived from 
the stem ya-. The cognates of Avestan ya~ are given by Her- 
mann, Gab es im Indogermanischen Nebensiltze, Jena JDiss. = 
KZ. xxxiii. 481-535 [cited here as Diss.], 14, Pronomen als 
Adjektivum, Oohurger Programm [cited here avS Pr.], 16-16. The 
etymological equivalents of yavata^ and v'lsp 9 m d ahmdl 

yat are not found as conjunctions in other Indo-Germanic dia- 
lects. 

The original meaning of ya- is somewhat doubtful. Hermann 
after an exhaustive discussion concludes that ^los w^as originally 
an anaphoric substantive, and that the relative pronoun was 
derived from it (Pr., 16, 26). This does not seem to me as plaus- 
ible as the older view that was originally an anaphoric 
adjective which later developed a relative signification (Windisch, 
Curt. 8tud.,i\. 201-419, Jolly, 72-'73, 119-120, Spiegel, 525-527, 
Delbriick, 8F. i. 30-32, 103, Hermann, Diss., 13-16, Streitberg, 


^ Jolly, Kapitel vergleichender Syntax^ Spiegel, Vergleicliende Gram- 
onatik, 524-539, Caland, Ztir Syntax der Fronomina im Avesta, Gray, 
Annals N. Y. Academy of Sciences, xii. 549-588, JAGS. xxi. 112-145. 
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Ur germ, Gramm., 26 7^ Kretsclimer, Mini in die Gesch. der griecJi. 
S 2 )r., 14, Bnigmanii, Grundr,, ii. 771, Jacobi, Comp. n. JS^ebens., 
24, 106-107). It seems to me that hypotaxis developed from 
parataxis (yet see Paul, Prmzip. der ^j^rachgesch.^, 130-136 as 
contrasted with Jacobi, Comp, ii, Nebens, 30-30). This develoi)- 
ment took place in the period of the urspraohc, but at a com- 
paratively late date. Thus -we appai’eiitly lind a dialectic diver- 
gency in the ursprache with regard to the word introducing the 
Bubox'dinate clause, for one group of dialects seems to have uscmI 
while the other adopted for the same purpose 

So far as the Sanskrit, Avestan, Greek, and Phrygian are con- 
cerned, I agree with Caland, 17-18, and Delbrtlck, Vgl Synt.,m. 
307-310, 445, in regarding ya-, 05 and tos as true relative pro- 
nouns.^ 

Neither in Avestan nor in Sanskrit is thei*e any sequence of 
moods such as is found in Greek (cf. Delbrttck, SF. i. 83, Vgl. 
Sy7it., iii. 439-445). 

1 have given pai’allels to the subordinate clauses in Avestan 
from Sanskrit, Old Persian, and Greek whenever I could find 
them. The rich collections of material in Delbrtlck’s Altindisohe 
Sy^itax (r= SF v.), and Goodwin’s Greeh Ifoods and Temes (e<l. 
1897) have been my sources in this respect.^ 

The Iranian traditional renderings in Pahlavi and Sanskrit 
have been duly consulted in the general interpretation of the 
Avestan passages employed as examples. 

A. Temporal Clauses. 

Avestan temporal clauses are introduced by yat (GAv. hyaCf, 
yaddy yuBa, yavat, yaxmta, and by the compounds hyat, 

paella yat, pasdaeta yat, vlS2)9m d ahmdt. 

For previous literature see Jolly, 92, 106-108, Spiegel, AUhakt. 
Gramm., 333, Vgl. Gramm., 531-534, Delbrtick, Vgl. iii. 

322. 


^ The anaphora in Avestan sentences of the type azdm yo ahuro mazdd 
A who (am) Aliura Mazda’ is only apparent. The correct explanation, 
in my judgment, is given by Caland, 18-28, Delbriick, Vgl. Syiit., iii. 
306-310 ,• cf, SF. V, 567. For another explanation see Hermann, Pr., 
28-26. In Old Persian the demonstrative pronoun is employed instead 
of the relative, Delbriick, Vgl. Synt. iii., 311-314. 

®For classical Sanskrit, Speyer, Sansh. Synt., 354-870, should be con- 
sulted. 
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a. Indicative in the Temporal Clause. 

1. The Temporal Clause is introduced by liyat^ yaf* 

The particle hyat, yat is the regular one used to introduce 
tem]}oral clauses in the Avesta. 

Ys. 29. 6 (GrAv. verse) : 

at va ^istdndu ahvu zaatdis frlnomnd ahnrdi cb 
nw 'HTod g 7 macd cmjfi hyat 'tnazcdpn dvaidl fdraswbyo, 

‘then verily were we with uplifted hands praising Ahura, ray 
soul and that of tlie cow Azi, when we did arouse Mazda to 
(|uestions.’ 

Ys. 31 . 8 (GAv. verse) : 

at Owd mmglil poimlm mazdd yezvm. sidi mancwkd 
vaiahms 2 ^CLtar 7 )m fnanavhd hyat Owd limi 6 asmaini hmgrahdm 
haiOlm aMhyd dipnim avldma ahnrdni hjaoOanaesu, 

‘then with my mind did I think thee, Mazda, to be the first to be 
worshipped, the fatlier of the Good Mind, when I did behold thee 
with mine eye, the true creator of Righteousness, the Lord amid 
tlie deeds of life.^ 

Ys. 43 , 13 (GAv. verse): 

spontdm at Owd mazdd mmghl ahiird 
hyat md vohu manwidhd, 

‘ then did I think thee holy, Mazda Ahura, when the Good Mind 
did come unto me.’ 

Yt. 5. 4=:Ys. 65. 4 (YAv. verse) : 

yaozmti mape harand 
zraydi voiiriidcamya 
d mspo maihyd yaozaiti 
yat liU aoi fratadaiti 
yat his aoi frazgaraiti 
arddvl sura andhita. 

‘all the borders boil up in the sea Vouru-Kasha, all the middle 
boils up, when to them flows, when to them runs Aredvi Sura 
Anahita.’ 

Yt. 10. 1 (YAv. prose) : 

dat yat miOrdm yim vouni-gaoyaoitlmfrddahq,m azwx spitama 
dat dim da'^^m avtint^m yesnyata avdnt^m vahmyata yaOa 
mgmdit yim ahiirdm mazd(^m. 
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Hhen. wlien I created Mithra of broad pastures, O Spitama, then 
I created liiru as worthy of praise, as worthy of prayer as myself, 
Ahura Mazda.’ 

Tt. 13 . 77 (YAv. verse) : 

yat titarat awvd m.abiyu'^ 
halibn ahthe vaiyhmn 
antar^ pairi- a v a 1 1 9 
VO hue a mono atarMa 

^ when Aiigra Mainyu crossed the creation of good Righteousness 
both the Good Mind and the Fire came to help.’ 

Yd. 3 . 32 (YAv. prose) : 

yat yavo day at dat datva ^?%8dn,. 

‘ when wheat was created (sic !), then the demons started up.’ 

A temporal clause introduced by yat may sometimes have a 
quasi-concessive meaning. An example of such a sentence is 
Yt. 10 * 21 (YAv. verse) : 

yatdit hvast 9 m anhayeiti 
yat&lt tanum apayeiti 
ate it dim no it rdkiyente 
frlma a^an<;im mi^Bram^m 
yft vdVBzeiti avbmiOris. 

^even though he sends a well-aimed arrow, even though he 
reaches the body, yet they do not wound him because of the 
abundance of evil words which the foe of Mithra utters.’ 

(Note the variant ai/jhayaeta — optative — H 3 for awhayeiti,) 

2 . The Temporal Clause is introduced by yadd, yaOa. 

The use of yadd, yaOa to introduce temporal clauses is found 
very rarely in the Avesta. 

Yd. 13 . 41 (YAv. prose) : 

Jcatdrd zi aytc vdhrhayd taro aidim aldum ahura mazda 
yaBa spa Vdhrkahe Jcdronaoiti yada yat vdhrhd spd, 

^ which of these two wolves shall rather be killed, 0 righteous 
Ahura Mazda — when a dog engenders of a wolf, or when a wolf 
(of a) dog ? ’ 
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3. The Temporal Clause is introduced by yavata. 

The use of yavata to introduce a temporal clause is very rare 
in the Avesta. 

Tt. 10 . Vl (YAv. verse) : 

nash.b nuuiyete Jaynvn 
nab^a dim yd^vpn sadayeiti 
yavata aeni nijaintl 
'imvdzuva stunO gay eke, 
mdTtWJida xfi itstdnahe. 

' nor doth he think that he liath slain, nor doth he seem to slay 
one until he smiteth both the marrow, the pillar of life, and the 
marrow, the sources of the vital force.’ 

4 . The Temporal Clause is introduced hj 2 ^ciscaeta yat. 

The use of gyasdaeta yat to introduce a relative clause is found 
but rarely in the A vesta. 

Ys. 57 . IV (YAv. verse); 

yd ndit 2 Kisdaeta kusx''afa 
yat maimju ddm[m dai^ltdm. 

^ who hath not slept after that the two spirits created the creation.’ 

0 . Tlie Temporal Clause is introduced by vlspom d ahmdt yat. 

The phrase mspdm d ahmut yat is employed occasionally in 
the younger Avesta texts to introduce temporal clauses. 

Yt. 8 . 38 (YAv. verse); 

d dim paskdt ammiar^zatdm 
aMMa anuhi bdrdzaiii 
pdrdndida raoraOa 
vlspern d ahmdt yat aem 
2:> a iti’ apayat v azd m no 
X anvantdm avi gairlm. 

^ after him swept along both the lofty Ashi Vanuhi and Pfirendi 
of the swift chariot, all the time until he reached in his course 
the mountain Hvanvant.’ 

Vd. 7 . 56 (YAv. prose) : 

aeso zi asti daevanpn rapahd vispdm d ahmdt yat aesa gantis 
xipaidhadaiti. 

^ this verily is the joy of the demons as long as this stench 
remaineth.’ 
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In Sanskrit, Old Persian, and Greek the indicative is frequently 
employed in temporal clauvses to express actual time, as distin- 
guished from the de 2 )endent moods, which denote hypothetical 
time. 

a) Sanskrit. KV. iv. 17, 10: 

yadCt satydhi kniut^ manyfim indro vhjvam drlhdm hhaya^a ({jad 
umuU, 

Svhen Indra manifesteth true wrath, all the stedfast (earth) 
quaking feareth him.’ 

/5) Old Persian. Bh. ii. : yatd adani hCiMrai) dham inid 
daily d'oa tyd haadjna hamiO'tyd abcwcu 

^ when I was at Babylon, these lands they became rebellious from 
me.’ 

Bh. ii, 22-23: yaOd m,ddam pardrasa maTii8ndmai)arda.nam 
mddaiy, 

‘when I came to Media, there was a city named Vardana in 
Media.’ 

Bh. i. 25-26 : aiDxunazddmaiy upastdm ahara ydtd ima xmO'am 
addry : 

^ Ormazd brought me help until this kingdom was held.’ 

Bh. i. 27-28 : ima tya mand hartam pam'oa yaOd xsdyaOiya 
ahavam, 

‘ this is that done by me after that I became king.’ 

y) Greek. II. i. 599-600 : 

ao-^eorro? S’ ap ivoipro yeXo? pLaKapecrari ^eotcrtv, 

(jo<s lBov *^H<^at(TTOv Sta Soi/xara TroiTrvvovra. 

Hym. Ap. Py., 178-179 : 

09 T§y dvrtaorcte, <j>ip€crKe pLiv atcrt/xov 
Trpiv ye ot tov icj>rjKe eKaepyos ’AttoAAcov. 

II. xi. 341-342 : 

avTap o TTC^o? 

0vv€ Sta Trpopid)((j}Vj ^o<s (j>(Kov wXecre Ovfiov. 
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b. Subjunctive in the Temporal Clause. 

Temporal clauses containing the subjunctive are not veiy com- 
mon ill the Avesta. A few examples, however, may be quoted. 

1 . The Temporal Clause is introduced by yat. 

Frag, Talim. ^8-82 (YAv. prose) : 

dat yd aHahini (.uilmo yat astaiumti spdtama zaraBuBra upairi 
kunardm mand harCit mspdm uetBin paiti zrodudm astarom ur'ocf, 
hlMya.t dat yat he mnnahe paiti bardt fiat yat he manahl paiti 
a'oa> baraitepasdaeta azmn yd aJmrd mazdfi adi urune uroCisma 
ilaesaymi. 

^ then whoso in this material world, Spitama Zarathushtra, shall 
esteem himself above his deserts, all that time shall his soul drag 
sin. Then when he shall esteem himself according to himself or 
esteemeth himself less than himself, afterward shall I, Ahura 
Mazda, show joy unto his soul.’ 

Nir. 70 (YAv. prose) : 

yat zaota ahimm mazdani yazdlti ma^imdi bardsmm paiti 
bardiU 

^ when the zaotar shall worship AhUra Mazda, he should bear 
(the libation) on the middle of the Baresom.’ 

2. I'he Temporal Clause is introduced by yaBa. 

The use of yaBa to introduce temporal clauses containing the 
subjunctive is extremely rare in the Avesta. 

Yt. 10. 39 (YAv. verse) : 

isaeasdit aes(f,m wdzifydpardna 
huOaxtat haca Bannmdt 
yya-Jatm^hd miz^mna 
ahmud-mld bavaiti 
yaOa grantd iipa-thisid 
apaiti-zantd miOnditi 
miOrd yd mm'u-gaoyaoiti^. 

^ even their eagle-feathered arrows from the well-drawn bow^ 
impelled by the cord and flying, miss their mark when Mitlira^ 
of wide pastures, angry, hostile, displeased shall approach.’ 

VOL. xxn, 11 
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3. The Temporal Clause is introduced hy yanata, i/aocit 

The use of ymata^ ycmat to introduce subjuucti\^e temporal 
clause is not common. 

Ys. 65 . 9 (YAv. verse) : 

fqw gatcma rCimol^wdm 
ymiaUt mota yrmlite. 

‘ 0 waters, revel in your place while tlie Zaotar shall worshi]).’ 
Vd. 15 . 44-45 (YAv. prose) : 

kaOa aBte spraia d-zaenwi a<lrao}i,m> hav{i-n, ilfit ynraot 
ahurd mazdn. yuva^ aTHe spCma bln k%pt<c nmCma pniri tadahi 
bcivfpi, 

^ when shall these dogs be self-defending (and) self-supporting? 
Then spake Ahura Mazda : When these dogvS shall run about 
twice seven houses.^ 

4. The Temporal Clause is introduced by yadu. 

The use of yadd to introduce Avestau temporal clauses con- 
taining the subjunctive is extremely rare. 

Ys. 50 . 9 (GAv. vervse) : 

yadd asdi§ ma/iyd vasi) xMyd 
at hudctndus imyris gdVdzdd Hi/7nn, 

^when I shall rule at will over mj^ blessing, tlien might I, 
desiring it from the wise, be a recipient (of it).’ 

4. The Temporal Clause is introduced by vlsp^m d ahmdt yat 

The use of the phrase insp^m d ahmdt yat to introduce tem- 
poral clauses containing the subjunctive occurs occasionally in the 
Younger Avesta. 

Vd, 2 . 28=36 (YAv. prose). 

te h^Ydnax^a miBwaire qjyamndm msp^m d ahmdt yat aete naro 
vardfsva aiolim. 

‘make these pairs invincible so long as these men shall be in 
the Vars.’ 

Vd. 4 . 45 (YAv. prose) : 

maihjdi cm%qmt^a xmfnqm6a axavhdbdaUa paiti asne paiti 
xlafne vlsp^m d ahmdt yat td s}xcvd dran^ayqn yd paourxa 
aedrapatayd drmifayqn. 
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‘in tlie middle both of days and nights he should sleep by day 
and by night until they shall recite those words which the first 
Herbads shall recite.’ 

Vd. 19 . 23 (YAv. prose) : 

dcf-t vohu manb nidaiti^ ^uTd-^ioarMcimpn raoda'hihg,}n ycit he 
star<p)i hayd-ddtampn alwM'aocayhute mspain d ahndt yat he 
nava xmfna sadrhite, 

Hhen shouldst thou expose Vohu Mauah to the stars mightily 
fashioned that the stars divinely created may shine on him until 
his nine nights shall elapse.’ 

Greek has numerous examples of the subjunctive in temporal 
clauses, even though the sequence of moods in this language has 
obscured the Indo* Germanic modal usages. 


Soph. Oed. Tyr. 834-835 : 

f/ A T 

eti)? 0 av ow 

Trpos ro9 TTttpovros cy cXTriSa. 

II. xiv. 11-1Q ; 

vtj/L 3’ iir evmm opfJiLcro-OfxePj etV o k€v €X0^ 

1 /vi a/3p6rrf. 

0 . Optative in the Temporal Clause. 

Temporal clauses containing the optative are by no means 
common in the Avesta. A few examples, however, may be cited. 

1 . The Temporal Clause is introduced by yat. 

The use of yat to introduce optative temporal clauses is 
extremely rare. 

Vij. p. 136 (YAv. prose)^ 

dat yat daraond van97itd stdrd mazdaSdtd frdyazydt daOwdro 
daraond fra'kdTdtdnti ai%m-armti, 

^then when one should sacrifice to the Mazda-created star 
Vanant a cake, they cut up and eat four cakes.’ 


^ The citations from the Vijirkart-i Denig are made from Bartholo- 
mae’s edition of the Avesta portions of the book in IF, xii. 92-101. 
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‘2. The Temporal Clause is introduced hy yavata. 

The use of yavata to introduce tem[)oral clauses containing 
the optative is exceedingly rare. 

Ys. 9. 5 (YAv. verse) (iterative optative) : 

2vi7iv(id(isa fracard i Be 
idta piiBrmvi.i rao^aHDa hudcnuisdit 
yuoata u^^ayolt hvaBmo 
yund iHOcwu/ydd piiBro. 

^father and son went forth fifteen years old each in figure 
while Yima rich in herds, Vivanghvanl’s son, should reign.’ 

3. The Temporal Clause is introduced by iuft2^9in a ahmdt yaZolt, 

The use of 'W2^9m d aivnidt i!/oSd?V to introduce optative tem- 
poral clauses is extremely rare. 

Vd. 6. 27 (YAv. prose) : 

fraht fraydit iristdm itzbardit Cqw zaraBuMra d za)i(jatlbyasvU 
dp)d d imibyasdif dpd d nutihyiptKisclt dpd d udTdbdrdzmdlt dpd 
m^pdin d (ihindt ya'^dit iqui-Jasdlt irlst[im tanum. 

Cie should go forward, bring the cor})se out from the water, 
Zarathuslitra, from water to the ankles, from water to the knees, 
from water to the waist, from water to the heiglit of a man, even 
till he should reach the dead body.’ 

Temporal clauses containing the optative are found in Grreek 
also, as Plato, Rep. 501 B: koI to pkv S,v e^aA.a<^oter, to Se ttoXw 
iyypdcjiouVi Iws oTt fidkiorra dvBpdweLa yjOrj B€0<j>i\7j TroLyjcreLav. 

d. Injunctive in the Temporal Clause. 

The injunctive occurs with extreme rarity in Avestan temporal 
clauses. This usage was not found in the late pre-Indo-Ger- 
manic period, but seems to have developed in Avestan, which 
shows a marked fondness for the injunctive, employing it in con- 
ditional sentences as well (Delbruek, Fyl Sjpit., ii. 352-357^ 
363’-364, 373, GYSi}\ Annals iY T. Acad of/ScL, xii. 560, 562-563, 
573-674). The introductory conjunction in Avestan injunctive 
temporal clauses is always yat (GAv. hyat). 
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Ys. 46. 11 (GAv. verse) : 

xsaOi'dis ydjm> karapano kdvayascd 
a7ml§ sycloOandls a/mm md7\-)nfpidyr2i Quaslm 
yJmg 7m5d x'aTAd xo^aodat daend 
hya.t aihl-ydiiim yaOrd ahioato p^Vrdus 
yavdi vlsj)di d'tnljo d^md}idi astayd. 

‘tbeKaraj)S and Kavis did unite themselves with power to 
destroy the life of man with evil deeds, whom their own soul 
and their own reli.ijfion is to make liowl when they are to come 
where the Cinvat-bridge is, members for all eternity of tlie house- 
hold of the Lie.’ 

Ys. 48. 1 (GAv. verse) : 

yezi addu a^Ci druydm wnuhaitl 
liTjat i^LBamtdj yd dalhitdnd fiaoxtd 
am97'dtditi dadodisdd mahjdudd 
at toi savdis vahmd^n vaxMl ahurd, 

‘ if in time to come Rigliteousness conquers the Lie, when tlie 
falsehoods which were spoken in eternity both by demons and 
men are to be reached, then prayer to thee is to increase because 
of tliy boons, O Loi’d.’ 

B. Causal Clauses. 

Causal clauses in the Avesta are introduced by yat (GAv. hyaf)^ 
and may contain any mood except the imperative. The modal 
values are the same in causal clauses as elsewhere. For previous 
literature see Jolly, 95, Spiegel, Althakt. Gramm, ^ 336, VgL 
Gramm.^ 535, Caland, 41, Autenrieth, Entwicklung der Relativ- 
satze im Indogermanischen, NiXr^iberger Programme 1893, 29. 

a. Indicative in the Causal Clause, 

The indicative is by far the most frequent mood in Avestau 
causal clauses, since the genius of the language prefers to state 
the cause as real rather than supposed or contingent. 

Ys. 29. 2 (GAv. verse) : 

add iam geus pdr9sat ahm: haOd toi gavoi ratu^ 
hyat him data xsayanto hadd Dctstrd gaoddyd Bioaxsd 
kmi hoi uUd ahurm yd dregooddhls aesdinom vaddyoit, 

^ then the creator of the ox asked Asha: How is thy lord for the 
kine, since ye, rulers, did give her diligence kine-furthering 
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together with pasturage ; whom wished ye as a lord for her wdio 
should strike down wrath from the wicked 

Ys. 32 . 5 (GAv. verse) : 
td chhdnaotd maM7)h hiiJydtM^ aindr^tatasda 
hyat m ahd mxmaiohd ylmxj (laTxhmg ahascd mainyns 
akd h/aodandm vcwahikd yd fradinas (Ir9(fvmd9m xhiyo. 

‘ thereby ye beguiled man of good life and of immortality, since 
yon, ye demons, the Bad Mind taught with evil mind, with evil 
word and deed to rule the wicked.’ 

Ys. 46 . 6 (GAv. verse) : 

hvo drdgrh y^ dvdyrdite vahistd 
Imd amvd yahmdl amvd fryo 
hyat daPnn paouruytc dfc ahiird, 

^ he verily is wicked who is most good to tlie wicked, he is 
righteous to whom the righteous is a friend, since, Lord, thou 
didst establish the two primal faiths.’ 

Yt. 12 . 9 (YAv. prose) : 

yatdit ahi ram^d aMim tipa Imr^vai'd yat ar9zahi zhayamahi, 

^ since, O righteous Rashnu, thou art above the Kai'shvav Arezahi, 
we invoke thee.’ 

Yt. 19 . 36 (YAv. verse and prose) : 

aom x^arono Jumgmrdayata 
visa piiOrd dOmydnois 
mno surayd Orattaond 

yat as masyd7i{t7n vmOra})an(pn vdnOraDastdmo miyo zaixiOu- 
UrdL 

^ that glory Thraetaona the son of the house of Athwya, of the 
noble house, seized, since he was of victorious men the most 
victorious save Zarathushtra.’ 

As examples of causal clauses containing the indicative in Old 
Persian and Greek I may quote : 


1 My rendering of the last line, Ann, K Y, Acad, Set, xii. 569, errs 
in the force assigned to ya, which introduces a final clause (see below 
pp. 165-166}, and in the translation of the instrumental dragvoddbis. 
This is instrumental for ablative, as in Ys. 48. 11, 53. 8, 12. 4. Of. 
Jackson, Av, Gramm,, §946, who refers to 'Whitney, Sht, Gramm,, 
§S88a. 
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Bh. iv. 62-63 : avahyavacUij aiiramazda ti{pa8tam ahara utd 
aniya hag aha tyaiy hgMy yaOa naiy arika ciham, 

therefore Auraiiiazcla brought aid, and the other gods that 
are, since I was not hostile.’ 

11 . i. 56 : 

KijBeTO yap Aavaojv, on, pa OurjcrKOvra^ oparo. 

b. Optative ia the Causal Clause. 

The optative, like the injunctive, occurs with extreme rarity in 
tlie Avestan causal clause. 

Ys. 43 . 10 (GAv. verse) : 

p9rdsdda nti yd tot ghmd parUd 
parUmi zi Bmd yaBand tat dmavatg^m 
hyat 6u)d xmy^ts aehm dyCit dinavant^m, 

^ and question thou us thy questions of us, for a questioning by 
thee is as that of the mighty, since one ruling at will might make 
thee mighty.’ 

As an example of a Greek clause containing an optative of 
(assigned) cause Thuc. ii. 21 may be cited: rbv HepiKkm ^KaKi^ov, 
on (TTparrjyos wv ovk CTTC^ayot. 

c. Injunctive in the Causal Clause, 

The use of the injunctive in Avestan causal clauses is extremely 
rare. 

Ys. 43 . 14 (GAv. verse) : 

hyat nti frydi ^atdamnd hvid daidlt 
maihyd mazdd tavd, rafond frdxmondm 
hyat Bwd xmBrd amt hadd frastd 
uzwdidydi azdm sarodanu smghahyd 
mat tdis mspdls yoi toi nK^Brd mardntl, 

^ since a man as he knoweth and can is to give to a friend, to 
me, 0 Mazda, (give) thy perfect joy, since thy Kingdom and 1 
are to come in accord with Righteousness to rouse the chieftains 
of the assembly together with all those who remember thy words.’ 

Vij. p. 25 (YAv. prose) : 

axiat yat he naro irista apiiBrdi aiAiat iipco he puBvdm fradaldt 
spilama zaraBmtra yahmat hada piiBrd haom itrvdndin dimat 
pmtdm 'xr&dTyat, 
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< so when the man should die sonless, one shall assign to him a 
son, 0 Spitam«a Zaratlmshtra, for that a son is to lead his soul 
^ across tlie Cinvat bridge.’ 

C. CnABAOTERISTIG ClAURBS. 

The relation of characteristic and -final clauses is very close in 
Avestan, and the similarity of the characteristic to tlie condi- 
tional sentence is such that confusion may easily rise. It is 
sometimes possible to regard the same clause as belonging to any 
one of these three categories. 

The Avestan characteristic clause may contain the subjunctive, 
optative or injunctive, and it is introduced by yat (GAv. hyaf)^ 
ya-^ or, very rarely, by yaBu yat. For previous literature see 
Jolly, 92, Caland, 41, Autenrieth, 29-30. 

a. Subjunctive in the Characteristic Clause. 

■J. The Characteristic Clause is introduced by ya-. 

The cliai'acteristic clause is regularly introduced in Avestan 
by the relative ya% 

Ys. 29. 1 (GAv. verse): 

kaste vohu rnanm^hd yd I day at mardtaUbyo, 

‘who through the Good Mind is one who shall bring these 
things down to men?’ (i. e., such a one as to bring.) 

Ys. 31. 1 (GAv. verse): 

tiv Vd urvidtd marmtO agxiUd smgJidmahl 
alibyd ydi nTvdtdU drujo a^ahyd gaeOti mrn.drmidaitc 
atcit odibyo ^ahiUd ydi mrazdA mdhm mazddi, 

‘remembering these your doctrines we preach words unheard 
(before) of those who by the doctrihes of the Lie destroy the 
creatures of Righteousness, but most excellent to those who shall 
be faithful unto Mazda.’ 

Ys. 49. 8 (GAv, verse): 

fdraMoMrdi iirvdziU[tm aiaJiyd dti 
sarhn tat Sim mazdd yam ahurd 
maibyddd yt^m vaodhau dioahml d xsaOroi 
yavoi m^pdi fraeUnnhd iLnhdmd, 

‘unto Ferashaoshtra give the most friendly lordship (of. Jack- 
son, A Hymn of Zoroaster, 55, Bartliolomae, Grundr, der iran. 
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Philol.^ i. 222) of Righteousness — that I beg of thee, Mazda 
Ahura— and such (lordship) for me in thy good kingdom (so that) 
we shall be the mightiest for all eternity.’ 

Ys. 35. 6 (GAv. prose): 

fradd Ddtdydtu It aUhyo ydi It aOd vmzy^tn yaOct It asfi. 

^and let one teach it to such as shall do it even as it is.’ 

Yh. 39. 1 (GAv. prose): 

aJimdMmy (uit 'aruiio pdsuka.nijmtjd ydi nn jljliimtri yavihyascd 
toi d ya?dd (iHhyd d aiAidn. 

nhen our souls and the souls of the cattle who nourish us, and 
(of such as those) for whom they shall be, and (of such as those) 
who shall be for them.’ 

Yt. 10. 119 (YAv. verse): 

yazayunta ^w(pn mazdaycisna 
jyumbya staorabiihya 
myciidhya patar9talibya 
ydi pardnlno fravaztinte. 

Hhe Mazdayasnians worshipped thee with beasts great and 
small, with winged birds, such as shall fly on pinions ’ 

Yd. 9. 27 (YAv. prose): 

aOa im[t vaod dronjayois ydi cmhdii vardOraynydUmdmca haes- 
azydtdmdmda. 

Hheii shouldst thou recite those words which shall be both 
most victorious and most healing,’ 

2. The Characteristic Clause is introduced by ya'^dit. 

The use of ya'^dit to introduce Avestan characteristic clauses 
is extremely rare. 

Vd. 6. 45 (YAv. prose): 

baraziStae^vadd paiti gdtmva spitama zaraOuUra yahdit dim 
bdiU^tdm mazanq^yi mnd vd Jcmfs-x'' ard vayo vd kdryf^-od^ard. 

^eveii upon the highest places, O Spitama Zarathushtra (bear 
ye the corpse — see 6. 44 ), where most surely either carnivorous 
dogs or carnivorous birds shall perceive it.’ 

b. Optative in the Characteristic Clause. 

The use of the optative in the Avestan characteristic clause is 
quite rare. 
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1 , The Characteristic Clause is introduced by ya-, 

Avestan characteristic clauses are regularly introduced by the 
relative 

Ys. 44 . 10 ( 6 Av. verse): 

tat $UK(, pt>r9sd viOi vaodd almrd 
ihihapn yd hCittjm vdhiMd 
yd diol ya.T.Bn am fraddlt hav^avnd 
drniatdiH hjao9a)id dvdn cja Id yat 

maJlyft. distblH Said lUls itson. mazdd. 

Hhis I ask thee, tell me truly, Lord, this religion which is the 
best of those that are, such that it should advance my creatures, 
being in accord with righteousness, that it should })Ut works 
aright through the words of Armaiti, (being) thy reward volun- 
tarily for my knowledge, 0 Mazda.’ 

Y.. 46 . 18 (GAv. vei>e): 

yj) maihyd yaos ahmdi asvdt vahlstd 
hialiyti iUuu 'nohu bbUdm manah'>hd 
[istmg ahmdi yb nft [LStdi daidUd. 

^ whoso to me is pure, to him are the be.st things to be ; of my 
wealth am 1 to give through the Good Mind, (but) distresses to 
him who should give us to distress.’ 

Ys. 50 . 5 (GAv. verse) ; 

drdi zl. xhnd mazdd aUt ahiird 
hyat ydhndkdi mi^9rdnl vaorctzaOd 
aibl-ddTdUd didsyd ai^mdid 
zastdiUd yd 7id x’CiBrb ddyat 

^fulfilled verily, 0 Mazda Ahura and Righteousness, with 
visible evident help are your desires which should place us in 
glory since there is friendship for your prophet.’ 

The Latin is especially rich in clauses of characteristic contain- 
ing the dependent mood, e. g., Cicero, cle Fin. iv. 1 , 1 : mxdta 
dieunt quae vix mteUiya)it, 

c. Injunctive in the Characteristic Clause. 

The injunctive, introduced by ya-^ yaOa^ or yaOa yat is ex- 
tremely rare in Avestan characteristic clauses. 

Ys. 49 . .7 (GAv. verse): 

hi) airyamd hi) x^aetus ddtdiS anhat 
yl) V9T9zmM vaimhlm ddt frasastlm. 
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^ wlio shall be the confederate, who the Ivinsman by the laws, 
such that he is to give good glorification to the serf?’ 

Ys. 19. 10 (YAv. prose): 

asti zl ana avavat iixMta yaOa yat dit 'olspd aidhus astvu 
asaxmt. 

^such is it in speech that all the material world is to learn it.’ 

Characteristic clauses of this type appear to be found, although 
with extreme rarity, in Vedic Sanskrit. A possible example is 

R7. i. 46, 6 : 

yd 7uch pi^yarad aQvind jydtismaU tdmas tircih 
tain asni'e rdsdthdm \sam, 

^ bestow on us, ye A 9 vins, that boon, which, full of light, is to 
carry us across the darkness.’ 

D. Final Clauses. 

Avestan final clauses do not differ in form from characteristic 
clauses. It is posvsible, therefore, in many instances to regard a 
clause as either final or characteristic. The mood in this class 
of subordinate clause maybe subjunctive, optative, or injunctive, 
and the introductory word may be yat (GAv. hyai),ya0<\ or ya-. 
For previous literature see Jolly, 78, 84~8o, 91-92, 94-97, Spiegel, 
Alibaht. Qramm.^ 336, Vgl. G-ra^nm,, 534-535, Caland, 41, Auten- 
rieth, 31, Delbrtick, Vgl. Synt., hi. 330, 425, 431. 

a. Subjunctive in the Final Clause. 

The subjunctive mood is the one which is regularly employed 
in Avestan final clauses. 

1 . The Final Clause is introduced by ya~. 

The use of ya- to introduce final clauses is very frequent in the 
Avesta. 

Ys. 28 . 1 (GAv. vei’se) : 

ahyd ycisd ndmaiDhd ustcmazasto rafd^raJiyd 

many^us mazdd pourvlm spdntahyd asd mspmg syjioOand 

nawhms xratum mananhb yd xhvdnisd ZduMd ur'odndm. 

^ with hands uplifted in homage I ask, 0 Mazda, for the first of 
that joy of the Holy Spirit, (even) deeds unto all through Right- 
eousness, the wisdom of the Good Mind, and that I may rejoice 
the soul of the kine.’ 
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Ys. 33 , 8 (GAv. verse) : 

’ fru mfji fravtrrhdum ardBa U1 ya hjavCd mana%iluu 

^ speak forth to me these excellent things that tlirougli the Good 
Mind I may approach.’ 

Ys. 50 . 4 (GAv. verse) : 

({t m yazdi staxMiB mazdft ahtird 
hadd am vahiBddd mananhd 
xmBrddd yft stdvjhat d 2 ^(d&l 
dim arddrlmg ddmaae yard s9raomnc» 

^and lauding you I shall worship, O Mazda Ahura, together 
with Righteousness and the Best Mind and the Kingdonij in 
order that on the Path of Revealed Deske one may stand (and) 
that I may hear the generous givers in the Abode of Song.’ 

Ys. 16 . 10 (YAv. prose and verse) : 

yazainaide Oio^mi maeOanahe paid aMmn aJmra mazda dv’oaf- 
drvd-vl.m7ie drva-amdiOrahe. 

yahmi zl hdcit tanun(^m 
draJlMdm hcime maeOaine 
miOndt at Kama at zayene, 

‘ we praise thee, 0 righteous Ahura Mazda, lord of the abode with 
sound Sattle, sound men, sound seed of righteousness, wherein 
(= in order that in it) may dwell each body in the self-same 
abode for time full long both winter and summer.’ 

Yt. 5 . 90 (YAv. verse and prose) : 

Jcana 6w[hm yasna yazdne, ... 

yasd tava mazdti hdrmaot tadar9 antard ar^ddm up^aifi x^'arex- 
Mliem, 

yas9 Owd noit aiwi^druzdnU. 

^with what praise shall I worship thee? (With that which was 
the one by) which Mazda made thee run in the region above the 
sun that they may not deceive thee.’ lyasd for yat ?] 

Vd. 19 . 5 (YAv. prose) : 

duzda aodfCi mainyd Jandni d{ima daevd-ddt 9 m Jandni o'lasu^ 
daevd'ddtdm jandni pairikg^m y{tm xn{i6aiti yalimdi us-zaydite 
sao^yr^s vmOraya hada apat kq^saoydt 

^malignant Angra Mainyu, I shall slay the creation demon- 
created, I shall slay the Corpse demon-created, I shall slay the 
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Pairika Khnantbaiti that the victorious Saoshyant may he born 
from the Kansava water.’ 

2. The Final Clause is introduced by yat. 

The conjunction yat is used very rarely, and only in Younger 
A vesta, to introduce final clauses. 

Yt. 5» (YAv. verse) : 

dat him Jaihjdn 
wo at dycqytmi dazdi no 
vamihi smlste avddm sure andhite 
yat havCima aml-vanytt 
taxmdm timm raOaestmm 
yaOa vaeni nijandma 
a irya7i[m dallyim (^m, 

' then they implored lier : Give us that boon, 0 good, most 
mighty Aredvi Sura Aniihita, that we may become vicbirious 
over the sturdy warrior Tusa, that we may conquer the Aryan 
lands.’ 

Yt 15. 40 (YAv. verse); 

dat hlmjaihym 
avat dywptdm dazdi no 
vaytt^ yd upard-kairyo 
yat nmd7U}-p7airm vindcma 
yvdnd sraestddco/irpa 
yd no h%ibdT9t<^m hardt 
yavata gay a Jv doa 
frazaintlmda hd wrdzydt 
daidTo dantd hizuxhd, 

‘ then they implored him : Givens that boon, O Wind working 
on high, that we may find a house-holder, young, most beautiful 
of form, to entreat us well as long as we both shall live, and he 
shall beget wise, intelligent, eloquent offspring.’ 

It is to be noted that yat in both these sentences may be 
referred to dyaptdm^ and they may, therefore, be classed among 
clauses introduced by ya-. On the other hand, the parallelism of 
yat with yaOa in Yt. 5. 50 and 58 seems to imply that yat is 
here to be regarded as a conjunction. 
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‘ 3. The Final Clause is introduced by yaOd. 

The use of yaOd to introduce Avestan final clauses containing 
the subjunctive is not uncommon. 

Ys. 34 . G ( 6 Av. verse) : 

at tat mol dawM^m data ahyd ardim^ vls 2 v 2 iiiaeOd 
yaOd rd yaz9)n9iasdd urvCddyd stavas ayenl paifL 

Hhen give me that sign, all the abodes of this life, and that wor- 
shipping, lauding more joyfully (?) I may come to you.’ 

Ys. 6o, 5-6 (YAv. verse) : 

vaimt ahi'iii oimdoie sraoso 
asrastdm dxMis andxMlm . . . 
yaOa ahmya aradM spdiita 
s7*aosd^a ahjdha p>aUmpi, 

‘in this house Obedience should conquer Disobedience, Peace 
Discord . . . that in this house through holy Obedience the 
Amshaspands may dwell.’ 

Yt. 5 . 50 (YAv. verse) : 

dat hwi ^aihjat 

mat dyapt9m dazdi me 

vamihi s9viMe arddvi sure andhite 

yaOa azdm upwwm xsaSrdtn 

havidni msparapn daJiyun[mi . . . 

yat v'lspany,m yuxtan(pn 

azdm fratorudm 6a7v}ayeni. 

‘then he implored her : Give me that boon, 0 good, most mighty 
Aredvi Sura Anahita, that I may attain to the supreme kingdom 
of all lands, . . . that I may drive the foremost of all steeds.’ 

Examples of final clauses containing the subjunctive are very 
frequent in Vedic Sanskrit and Greek. 

RV. ii. 30, 5 : 

dva hsipa div6 dpmdnam uccd y'ena ^atrurn mandasdnd nijUrvdh. 

‘ on high hurl down from the sky the stone whereby thou rejoic- 
ing mayest consume the foe.’ 

RV. hi. 19, 4 : 

sd a vaha devdtdtirh yavistha g^drdho ydd adyd divydm ydjdsL 

‘bring hither, thou youngest one, the gods, that today thou 
mayest worship the divine host.’ 
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RV. X. 103, 13: 

•ugrCt vah santu hahdvo hiddhrsya ycithdsatha. 

‘ strong be your arms that ye may be invincible.’ 

Ocl. XV, 310-~3n : 

aXKd fxoi S' VTToOo) koI afi i^yefiov iaOXbv OTracrcrovj 
09 K€ fX€ Ka(T dydyyj. 

II. ii. 381: 

vvv S’ ifi)(€(r0* CTTt SetTTVOV, tva $vvdyo}fJL€v "^Ap 7 ]a. 

II. viii. 3(5-37 : 

jSovX^v S* ^ApyELOLcr vTro0r}cr6pieB\ r; ns ov'qaUy 
W5 pd) 7ravT€9 oAcovrat o^vo-crapLivoio reoio. 

b. Optative in the Final Clause. 

The optative is frecjuently found in Avestan hnal clauses, 

1. The Final Clause is introduced by ya-. 

Avestan tinal clauses are most commonly introduced by ya-. 
YvS. 31. 3 (GAv. verse) : 

ypn dti mamyd dOrddd amda dfns rdnoibyd, xmdt9m 
hyat iirvatom (jazdduhjhvaddbyo tat n7> inazdfi vulvanui vaodd 
hlzod Owahyd t(7ohd ycijvwnto vtsp7m(/ 'oCiurayd. 

^ what joy thou art to give through thy Spirit and the Fire and 
by the two opposing hosts art to teach, (namely) the creed for the 
])ure in heart, that tell us to know it by the tongue of thy mouth, 
O Mazda, that I might convert all men living.’ 

Ys. 43. 12 (GAv. verse) : 

hyatdd mol mrao^ ahm^asd frdxmme 
at tu rniji ndit asruUd pair yaoyzd 
uzdTddydi pard hyat mdi djimat 
sdraoso aU mqzd-^ayd hadimnd 
yd vl asls rdnoibyo savoi vlddydt. 

‘and then when thpu saidst: Come to Righteousness speedily, 
then spakest to me not to go forth in deafness ' before that Obe- 
dience was to come to me attended with a mighty, glorious boon 
that he might give boons to help the opposing hosts.’ 

Ys. 53. 9 (GAv. verse) : 

ku asavd almrd yd UjydtmsJmniBydt vasodtoudd. 
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‘ where is the righteous lord who should restrain them from con- 
quest and license?’ 

Ys. 40 . 2 (GAv. prose) : 

ahya hm n7> ddidl alimdicd ahuyd manaJiydidd tat ahyd yd 
tat npdyamyumd tavaiM\ haxmnd am/iydvd yave, 

Hhereof give us both for tliis life and the spiritual one that part 
of it whereby we might come unto the companionship both of 
thee and of Righteousness forever.’ 

2 . The Pinal Clause is introduced by yat (GAv. hyat^. 

The use of yal (GAv.’ to introduce optative final clauses 
is not common. 

Ys. 43 . 8 (GAv. verse) : 

haldyd dvaeM kyat isoyd dTd()\)dite 
at a^duJie rafduO Jiy<an aojdnyhvat 
hyat dhuiitlM xmOrahyCi dyd, 

‘a true hater should I be, so far as I can, to the wicked, but a 
mighty joy to the righteous, that I miglit establisli honor (?) 
of tl)y kingdom atyrill.’ 

Ys. 44 . 1^7 (GAv. verse): 

kadd mazdd zardm davaub hadd xMmat 
dskdion xsntdk^un hyaU)d mdi hydt vclx*^ ae^^d, 

Miow, Mazda, shall I come to old age according unto you, even 
to your ordainment (? cf. dskomtmi^ the reading of L 2 , and the 
Pahlavi rendering by kartCmh)^ and (come) that my voice might 
be entreating.’ [Doubtful. Perhaps, ‘and what my voice may 
be desiring.’] 

3. The Final Clause is introduced by yaOa. 

The use of yaOa to introduce -final clauses containing the opta- 
tive is extremely rare. 

Vd. 8 . 75 (YAv. prose): 

Vida hardit vlda Muaydit yaOa iisist97n fravaydiU 

‘away he should bear it and away he shall carry it that it 
might be extinguished most quickly.’ 

Final clauses containing the optative are found also in Vedic 
Sanskrit and Greek. The following examples may serve as illus- 
trations. 
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RV. V. 54. 15 : 

iddnt. sft me onaruto Imryatd vdco ydsya tdrema tdrasd oxitdm 
himdh. 

^ 0 Maruts, receive ye kindly tliis word of mine, by whose 
miglit we should live a hundred winters.’ 

RV. V. 64, 3 : 

ydn nun dm. npydni ydttidi mltrdsyu. yCtydni pathd, 

Hhat now I might obtain a way, I would go by Mitra’s path.’ 
(Sayana, however, renders the line as temporal.) 

RV. X. 131, 1 : 

djya prdca indra v'tpvCtri amUrCm dptipaeo ctbhibhute nudasoa 
dpddTtco dpa ^tmidhardca urad ydthd tdva ^drman mddema. 

^away, 0 conqueror Indra, drive all foes, east, west, north, 
south, 0 hero, that in thy broad refuge we might rejoice.’ 
(Sayana renders: ‘foes before, behind, above, below.’) 

Od. XV. 458 : 

Kol TOT ap ayydkov rjKav^ os dyydXae ywcLiKi, 

Soph. Antig*. 1 9 : 

TovS uvcK i^iirepiTrov, cos n^V7} /cAiiots. 

o. Injunctive in the Final Clause. 

The injunctive in Avestan deviates far from its Indogermanic 
function as a prohibitive mood with the negative (of. Ann. 
iV T. Acad 662*-563, 573-574, JAOS. xxi. 117-118). 

Even in final clauses, as well as in temporal, causal, and char- 
acteristic clauses, we occasionally find the injunctive employed. 

1. The Final Clause is introduced by ya-. 

Final clauses containing the injunctive are sometimes intro- 
duced by ya-, 

Ys. 28 . 2 (GAv. verse): 

y 9 vd mazdd ahurd pairiyasdi rohu manaoohd 
maibyd ddvOi ahvu astvatas6d hyatdd manai9lid 
dyaptd asdt hadd yciis rapanto daidit x^aOre, 

‘I who shall approach you, Mazda Ahura, through the Good 
Mind to give me in accordance with Righteousness the boons of 
the two lives, both 'material and that of the Spirit, which (boons) 
are to ^^lace the joyous in glory.’ 
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2. The Final Clause is introduced by hyat 

The use of hyat to introduce an injunctive final clause is 
extremely rare. A possible instance which may, however, be a 
causal clause (cf. above p. 157) is 

Ts. 30 . 9 (GAv. verse): 

aldio tdi vacni hydmd ydi mifdramn Im’^dnaxui ahina 
mazd.fl^dCfj ahuTtiti:)hu d mdyastrd bar and aMdd 
hyat haOrd manfi hmat yaOrd aisiis a^jhat maeOd. 

^and then we should be those who are to niake the world pre- 
pared, and do ye, Ahura Mazda (pi.) and Asha bear aid, that 
there the mind may be where wisdom shall be abiding,’ 

3, The Final Clause is introduced by yaOa, 

Injunctive final clauses are very rarely introduced by yaOa, 

Yt. 13 . 1 (YAv. verse) : 

framrava drdzvo spitama 
yat amon^m fravaUn^m 
uyrayi^m am lOuran^im 
ya$a mTiJasm aDaoohe 
yaOa ml baron ^tpasi^m, 

^proclaim, 0 righteous Spitama, that [might, etc.] of the awful, 
mighty Fravashis of the righteous, that they may come to help 
me, that they may bear me aid.’ 

Examples of final clauses containing the injunctive are ex- 
tremely rare in Vedic Sanskrit. Such passages may, however, 
be quoted, e. g., RV. x, 4, 1 : 

prd ie yaksi prd ta iyarnii mdmna bhdDO ydthd vdndyo 7io 
hav'esu. 

‘ I sacrifice to thee, I send a hymn to thee that thou mayest be 
praiseworthy for us in the libations.’ 

E. Indirect Discourse. 

The existence of indirect discourse in Avesta has been denied 
by Jolly, 96, 109-110, and Delbrtlck, Vgl Synt,^ iii, 324-326, 
although Sjnegel, Vgl Gramm,, 524, thinks that oratio obliqua is 
found in this language. If we interpret indirect discourse in 
its broad sense as a term which “includes all clauses which 
express indirectly the words or thoughts of any person (includ- 
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ing those of the speaker himself), after verbs which imply 
thought or the expression of thought ” (Goodwin, Greek Moods 
a7id Tenses^ eel. 189Y, §6G6), it seems to me that we may justly 
speak of Avestan oratio obliqua. In such clauses the indicative, 
subjunctive, optative, and injunctive moods are found with yaOd 
and yat (GAv. hyaQ as introductory words. The view of 
Delbrtlck, Ygl, S'lpit.^ iii. 324-328, 332, that yat in this type of 
sentence has a temporal force, does not seem altogether satisfac- 
tory. I am inclined to regard yat as referring to the entire sub- 
ordinate clause. The relative would then have a compound force. 
Such a passage as RV. i. 103, 7 : 

tdd indra pTh)a wydni oakartha yat saschitam 'odjrendhodhayo 

I would render, ^ that heroic deed, Indra, thou hast accomplished, 
which (is) : Thou didst awaken with thy bolt the sleeping 
serpent.”’ (Otherwise Delbrtlck, SF, v, 576, cf. Ygl Synt, iii. 
324.) Homer shows the same archaic structure, e. g., II. i. 120 .* 

XcTjorcrcre yap to yc Travre? o fxoi yepas €p\€Tai 8Xkrj, 

^ for this ye all behold, which (is) : My prize goeth else- 
where,” ’ 

Similar also is Od. xvi. 131 : 

OT6 Ot (TOO? €ipt KoX €K nijXoV €iXl^XoV0a} 

^ say thou (that) which (is) : I am safe and am come from 
Pylos.”’ 

Still more primitive perhaps (even though its first occurrence 
in Greek is Herod, iii 115) is the use of on (very rarely oV) to 
introduce direct quotations, as Xen., Anab,, i. 6, 8 : 6 8c dTre/eptvaro 
OTL ouS* el yevoifJL'TjV) <3 KDpe, crot y dr Trore cn So^atpt. 

The explanation of the Avestan yat when used to introduce 
quotations seems to me to be very much the same, and it harmon- 
izes with the use of the relative in sentences of tbe type azom yd 
ahurd mazdtl (see above p. 146, n. 1). In this way too we reach 
a concord with the Germanic construction, for as Deecke, Griech, 
und lat. Mhe^ismze (Buchsweiler Prog., 1887), 19 and Paul, 
FrinzJ^j 276, have shown, such a sentence as ku7i7iu^ ^atei nehva 
ist asans, yiv wa-Kere on eyyv? rd ^ep 09 canv, Mk. xiii. 28 is really, 
‘ye know that: “The summer is nigh,”’ whence is developed 
the ordinary clause of indirect discourse, ‘ye know, that tbe 
summer is nigh.’ 
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The Avesta has no shifting of moods or persons such as we 
find in Greek and Latin (eToliy, 124-125, Hermann, Diss., 17-18, 
Belhrnck, 8F. i. 79-82, Vgl 8ynt, iii. 437-438), unless there is a 
sequence of persons in Yt. i6, 6-7, which is somewhat doubtful, 
and which I regard as a clause of actual result.^ 


a. Indicative in the Indirect Discourse. 

The indicative, like the other moods, retains its own value 
unchanged in indirect discourse in Avestan. Its use is not 
uncommon. 

1. The Indirect Discourse is introduced by ya-. 

The u>se of ya- to introduce indirect discourse is extremely 
rare. 

Ys. 46. 2 (GAv. verse): 

vatdCt tat ya ahml. mazcld anoMo 
ma JcamnafSvd hyatdd kamnana ahiiu. 

‘ this I know, Mazda, that I am without my hopes, my scanty 
flocks (I know) and that I have few followers.’ 

2. The Indirect Discourse is introduced by yat. 

Avestan indirect discourse is most generally introduced by yat, 

Ys. 9. 4 (YAv. verse) : 

hd ahmtd aUs drmdvi 
tat ahmdi Jasat dyaptdm 
yat he puBrb us-zayata, 

Hhis blessing was granted him, this boon came unto him that 
a son was born to him.’ 

Yt. 5. 77 (YAv. verse and prose) : 
td hd aM td drhtxha 
arddm sure andhite 

yat me avavat daevayasnan.[m nijatdm 
yaOa sdvdm varsan[im hardmL 

Hhis verily is true, this is truly spoken, 0 Aredvi Sma 
Anahita, that as many demon-worshippers have been killed by 
me, as I bear hairs upon my head.’^ 


^ The passage Yt. 16 . 6-7 (YAv. prose) : yam yazata zaraQuUro . . . 
avahe6apaiti,yanaheyat he dadat razisiaHsta mazdddataaSaoni pd6ave 
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b. Subjunctive in the Indirect Discourse, 

Subjunctive clauses of indirect discourse are extremely rare in 
the Avesta. 

1. The Indirect Discourse is introduced by yat. 

The use of yat to introduce subjunctive clauses of indirect dis- 
course is found very seldom, 

Vd. i8. 49 (YAv. prose): 

aom aifAie asti nzvardzom yat na past^a yat ‘;^'afndZa fmhrdh- 
yamnd 6rU ahm upa-stavdl. 

^ this is the remedy for it, that the man after awakening from 
sleep shall thrice intone the Ashem.’ 

2. The Indirect Discourse is introduced by yaOa. 

Subjunctive clauses of indirect discourse introduced by yaOti 
are excessively rare. 

Ys. 44. 18 (GAv. verse): 

hyat moi mazdd apwaitl haiir})dtd 
ammtdtd yaQd 7u taihyb duwlid. 

^ since, Mazda, there hath become known to me Health and 
Immortality, that thou shalt give these twain of thine,’ 

Ys, 9, lY (YAv. verse): 

nl to zaire ma^dm onruye . . . 
oil tat yaBa gaeOdhva 
vasd-xsaOrf) frabardne ' 
tbaeso taurvd druf9m vand. 

^ I implore of thee, golden one, wisdom, . . . this, that in the 
world I may go forth ruling at will, subduing hatred, conquer- 
ing the Lie.’ 


c. Injunctive in the Indirect Discourse. 

The use of the injunctive in clauses of oratio obliqua is most 
unusual in Avestan. The clause is introduced by yat. 


zdvara . — * whom Zarathushtra worshipped . . . and for this boon which 
the most upright Oishta, created by Mazda and righteous, gave him 
(namely), might with his two feet ’ is not to be construed as indirect 
discourse (cf. Jolly, 109) but is rather a clause of actual attained result. 
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Ts. 19 . 12 (YAv. prose): 

yaOafrd iha dmraot yat dim ahumda ratitmda mladat IBa dim 
2 oara-Hnasti yim aliurdm mazd{im manas-paoiryaeibyd ddmahyd. 

^ when he is to pronounce that he is to make him both lord and 
master, then he teacheth Ahura Mazda unto the creatures first in 
reason.’ 

The close resemblance of the Avestan use of yat in indirect 
discourse to the employment of the Greek ort has already been 
noted. With the use of yaOd to introduce oratio obliqua we 
compare m, e. g., II. -vii. 401-402 : 

yvinrov Se, mt os /xaXa vyirtos corrtv, 
ojs 17S77 TpweacrLV 6 X.idpov Tretpar icjirjTrraL. 

Plymn. Ven., 212-214: 

cIttcv Be cKacrra . . . 

(OS eoL dOdvaro^ Kal dyi^poi^ tcra OeoLcrtv. 

A single instance of indirect discourse seems to be found in 
Old Persian in the obscure and mutilated passage Bh, iv. 44 : 

auramazdiya taiyaya (?) yaOct ima hasiyam naiy duruxtam, 

^ as a Mazdaean (?) I swear (?) that this is true, not false.’ 

F. Indirect Question. 

By a broad interpretation of ‘‘indirect question” similar to that 
employed in discussing indirect discourse, there are several pas- 
sages in the Avesta which may be brought under the category of 
such interrogations.'* In these sentences the indicative, subjunc- 
tive, or optative may be employed, introduced by ya-, yaOd^ 
yavat^ or yaBoit, For previous literature see Jolly, 106, 110-112, 
Delbrtlck, Ygl. Synt,^ iii. 431-432. 

a. Indicative in the Indirect Question. 

The indicative is the mood most commonly employed in Aves- 
tan indirect questions. 

1 . The Indirect Question is introduced by ya-. 

The use of ya- to introduce an indirect question is excessively 
rare. 

Ys. 35 . 7 (GAv. prose) : 

tat at V9 vmzydma'hl fradd vdtBydmaJu yd t9 isdrnaide. 

‘that do we do and teach so far as we can.’ 
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2, The Indirect Question is introduced by yaBct, 

The woi‘d most commonly used to introduce indirect questions 
is yaOd. 

Ys, 46. 9 (GrAv. verse) : 

lci> hv6 y~<> md cmdro 6diBat youruyd 
yadd 6wd zdvlUlm uzdindlfu 

^ who was the generous giver who first taught me how we extoll 
thee the loving one ? ’ 

Ys. 51. 5 (GAv. verse) : 

vlspd tdpdTes(^s yaBd aMt hacd gqm mdat 
vdstryo ^yaoBandU Ti[is JmxmUii nomayahd. 

‘ asking all these things, how in accord with Righteousness the 
husbandman did find the kine, being upright through his deeds, 
wise through his homage.’ 

3. The Indirect Question is introduced by ya^dit. 

The use of ya^dit to introduce an indirect question is extremely 
rare. 

Nil*. 52 (YAv. prose) ; 

ndit altae^r^m ratufris ratufraitlyn BwmSditi yahdit aetefram- 
armti ya^dit ratufryd. 

‘ the Ratufri shall not forbid their celebration of the feast, so 
far as they recite, so far as one is approved by the Ratu.’ 

Examples may be quoted from Vedic Sanskrit and Greek. 

RV. X. 135, 5 : 

Mh svit tdd aclyd no hruydd anud'eyl ydtkbdhavat, 

^ who would tell us this today, how he was to be given back.’ 

(This rendering of anudeyi (n.?) is in accordance with Sayana, 
whose gloss annddtavyd seems to me to fit the context better 
than the ^ Rtiokgabe ’ or ^ vielleicht Mitgabe ’ of thePWb,; cf. 
however RV. x. 85, 6.) 

II i. 64 : 

os diriTj o TL Tocrcrov l-^dcrofro ^^oT/Jos ’AttoAAojv. 

b. Subjunctive in the Indirect Question. 

The subjunctive is found quite frequently in Avestan indirect 
questions. 
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1 . The Indirect Question is introduced by yaSa. 

Avestan indirect questions containing the subjunctive are some- 
tinaes introduced by yciBcL 

Ys. 48 , 9 (GAv. verse) : 

mdydt sao^y[(.s yaOd hoi aiohaU 

^ might the Saoshyant kno\v how his boon shall be.’ 

2 . The Indirect Question is introduced by yavat 

The use of yavat to introduce indirect questions is extremely 
rare. 

Ys. 50 . 11 (GAv. verse): 

at staotd aqjdi onazdd avhdccc 
yavat asd tan add isdidd, 

‘and your praiser shall I be called, Mazda, and shall be, O 
Righteousness, as long as I can and may.’ 

The subjunctive is found in Greek indirect questions as 

II. iv* 14-16 : 

Sc (ppa^uifjLeO* OTTCos Icrrat raSe ^pya, 
yj p avTL<: iroXepLov re KaKov Kal <pvXo7rLV aXv^v 
opcrofiev yj <l>LX6r7}Ta / act ’ dpL(pOT€poiorL /3dX(opLev> 

c. Optative in the Indirect Question, 

The use of the optative in Avestan indirect questions is excess- 
ively rare. The introductory word is ya6d. 

Ys. 49 . 6 (GAv. verse) : 

fro vufrae^yd mazdd ahmdd mruite 
yd V9 xratdus x^mdkahyd d manaTohd 
9r9s vldidydi yaOd I srdvayaemd 
t^cm daen^m yd xhndvato almrd. 

‘I implore you, -O Mazda and Asha, to say what things are your 
Spirit’s through the Mind, to decide aright how we should preach 
these things, (namely) that faith which is of one like you, 0 
Lord.’ 

Greek indirect questions containing the optative are frequent, 
although the Greek sequence of tenses is a disturbing factor in a 
comparison with the Avestan type. 

Od. xvii. 368 : 

dXX'qXovs T elpovTO rk ^Ir) Kal iroOev eXOoL, 
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From the classification of Avestan subordinate clauses which 
has been given, it seems evident that this Iranian dialect coin- 
cides generally in syntax with the Old Persian, Sanskrit and 
Greek, Only the more striking classes of dependent sentence 
have been considered, but I think that enough material has been 
presented to confirm the view which I sought to maintain in my 
previous studies on the conditional sentences and the preterite 
tenses of the indicative in the Avesta, that the dialect adheres 
closely in the main to Indo-Germanic syntax. 
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Notes on Recent Theories of the Origin of the Alphabet , — By 
the Rev. John P. Phtees, D.D., of St. Micliaers Church, 
New York. 

In 1883 I preRGiited to the Oriental Society a paper on ‘^The 
Egyptian and Old Babylonian Theories of the Origin of the 
Plioenician Alphabet Compared,” in which I argued for the 
Babylonian origin, on the ground principally of the names of the 
letters. I return to the subject of the alphabet at this tinae 
because recent discoveries have brought into the field several 
new theories. 

A second edition of Dr. Isaac Taylor’s The Alphabet has 
appeared, in which is reiterated unchanged his former argument 
for the Egyptian origin, substantially as pi'esented by De Rouge 
in 1860. In an epistolary controversy with Dr. Taylor at the 
time of the publication of the first edition of this work (1883), 
in The Troceedmgs of the Society of Biblical Archaeology^ 
May 6th, 1884, 1 offered, among others, the following objections 
to that theory : 

The resemblance of the ‘^Egyptian alphabet” to the early 
Phoenician characters is not striking ; it is, however, such as to 
render the development of either from the other possible. Such 
sort of similarity proves absolutely nothing. Intermediate forms 
are not forthcoming and without them there can be no proof 
from the forms of the letters. 

As Dr. Taylor himself says, in reference to the derivation of 
the Aethiopic alphabet (vol. i, p. 353): “The identification of 
the letters with their prototypes can be effected with much 
greater certainty [by a linguistic comparison of the names] than 
by means of mere resemblances of form, which are frequently 
deceptive.” Comparing the Egyptian and Phoenician alphabets, 
we find no similarity in the names of the letters,' either as to 
sound or sense. 

On page 145, Dr, Taylor thus sums up his chronological argu- 
ment : “ The Semite occupation of Egypt lasted for several cen- 
turies [sic]. The origin of the Semitic alphabet is connected 
with this occupation by three distinct lines of evidence. The 
first is external. The sojourn of Israel in Egypt is nearly syn- 
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chronous with the Hyksos period [sic]. Before the Hebrews went 
down into Egypt, the art of writing was unknown to them [sic] ; 
when they came out of Egypt they possessed it [sic]. The 
inference seems clear, it must have been acquired from kindred 
races who occupied the Delta.’’ This is a tissue of unproved 
assumptions, and the argument is utterly worthless. 

The increase of knowledge within the last seventeen years 
enables me to add further, that while the particular form of the 
Egyptian script, the hieratic, from which De Rouge derived his 
characters, belongs to a period not later than about 1900 B. C., 
the Phoenician alphabet did not come into existence until after 
1400 B. C. There is, therefore, a gap of 500 years between 
the use of the script from which De Rouge would have derived 
the Phoenician alphabet and the earliest period at which that 
alphabet could have come into existence, and of about 1000 years 
between the use of that script and the earliest -writing in the 
Phoenician alphabet yet discovered,^ 

The acceptance of De Roug6’s theory or some modification of 
it, even to the present time, is due in part to the admirable 
manner in which it was presented, but chiefly to the fact that at 
the time when De Roug6 presented his theory, we were not con- 
versant with any other forms of writing from which the Phoeni- 
cian alphabet might have been derived. Discoveries made since 
that time, and especially in the last few years, have entkely 
changed our point of view in this last particular. Tbe Tel 
el-Amarna tablets have shown us that at about 1400 B. C., the 
Babylonian script and language were used for purposes of 
oflicial and diplomatic intercourse in Phoenicia and the neighbor- 
ing regions. The extent of this use is emphasized by the fact 
that the particular correspondence discovered was with Egypt. 
Egyptian olficials and subject monarchs throughout Palestine 
and Syria made use, in their corr^pondence with the Egyptian 
monarch, of the Babylonian script and the Babylonian language, 
and tbe Egyptian court used the same language and the same 
script in reply. 


^ While all the arguments above presented do not hold against 
Halevy’s theory of the origin of the Phoenician alphabet from the 
Egyptian hieroglyphs, a great part of them do, and in fact the main 
features of the argument above presented are valid against all of the 
Egyptian theories so far advanced. 
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The correspondence contained in the Tel el-Amarna tablets 
has shown ns further, with a fair degree of conclnsiveness, that 
the Phoenician alphabet was at that time, about 1400 E. O., 
unknown in Phoenicia and Syria. In the Tel el-Amarna cor- 
respondence we hnd occasional glosses explaining Babylonian 
words by some word or phrase of the local dialect.^ At a later date 
we find numerous Babylonian and Assyrian tablets written in 
the cuneiform characters, but containing signatures of the writers 
or brief dockets in the simpler alphabetic script of the Ara- 
maeans. Comparing these two uses, it seems almost incredible 
that, if a simpler Phoenician alphabetic script had at that time 
been known anywhere throughout the regions covered by the 
Tel el-Amarna correspondence, we should not have found some 
glosses or some names written in those alphabetic characters.** 
Add to this the fact that the earliest inscriptions in the Phoeni- 
cian script yet found do not antedate probably the ninth, cer- 
tainly the tenth century B. C., and it would seem to be estab- 
lished that in 1400 B. C. the Babylonian script was used in 
Palestine, because the Phoenician alphabet had not yet been 
invented. 

The discovery of the Tel el-Amarna tablets and their revela- 
tions with regard to the conditions prevailing in Hither Asia 
in the fourteenth century, and especially the use of the Babylo- 
nian script as a medium of communication at that period, have 
naturally suggested the derivation of the Phoenician alphabet 
from the Babylonian rather than from the Egyptian. Already 
in 18 YY Deecke had proposed the Assyrian as the origin of the 
Phoenician alphabet.® As stated above, in 1883 I proposed, on 
the ground, howevei', of the similarity of the names rather than 
of the forms of the signs, the derivation of the Phoenician 
alphabet from the Babylonian script. Hommel, also, in his 
Geschichte Rctbyloniens xmd Aesyriens (1885) proposed a 
Babylonian origin for the alphabet. More recently Ball; in 
“Light from the East or the Witness of the Monuments”^ 
(1899), and Peiser in his Studien zur orientalischen AltertumS' 
hunde (1900), have sought to derive the Phoenician alphabet 


1 We have also Egyptian dockets. 

Of. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, Band 1, Heft 3, p. 110. 

8 ZDMG. xxxi, p. 103 if. 

Of. also his article in Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archae- 
ology ^ June, 1893. 
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from the Babylonian cuneiform/ while Delitzsch^ and Zimmeri/ 
allow the Babylonian the main determinative influence in the 
formation of the alphabet. In all cases the dependence is upon 
the form of the letters. The names ai'e supposed to be words 
with a meaning, and while the traditional interpretation of the 
Phoenician alphabet-names presented by Geaenius is not strictly 
followed, there is not, nevertlieless, in any of these theories a 
careful investigation of those names, which are in some cases 
made into words only by a forced system of etymology. Tixe 
signs from which the Phoenician letters are deidved are also as a 
rule the oldest forms obtainable, forms in most cases almost 
linear, which go back to the third or possibly the fourth millen- 
nium B. C. ; but, according to any theory, the Phoenician 
alphabet must have been derived from the cuneiform script 
toward the end of the second millennium, and it would seem 
necessary to consider the forms of the signs used in Babylonian 
inscriptions at that period leather than 1,000 or 2,000 years 
earlier. 

But we now know that other systems of writing besides 
the Egyptian and Babylonian scripts were in existence among 
peoples in contact with Phoenicia and the neighboring regions 
in the latter half of the second millennium. N'umerous inscrip- 
tions in the so-called Hittite script have been discovered in 
northern Syria, in Asia Minor and in Babylonia.^ In Cyprus 
there existed a linear script closely akin to certain Asian or more 
generally Mediterranean systems of writing, like the Karian 
and the Iberian, which, it is claimed, had been developed among 
peoples with whom the Phoenicians were in contact at a time 
prior, so far as we at pi’esent know, to the development of the 
Phoenician script. More recently there have been discovered in 
Crete inscriptions in two different systems of writing, one hiero- 


^JEaupt in Johns Hopkins University Circiilars, vol. vii. (1888), No. 
64, expresses his belief in the probability ^^that the Phoenician alphabet 
is not based on the Egyptian hieroglyphics as is commonly asserted, 
but on the Mesopotamian wedge writing.’’ Apparently he bases his 
supposition on the “ striking resemblance ” of some of the cuneiform 
characters . . . to the oldest Phoenician forms of the Semitic alphabet.” 
'^Bie JEntstehung des dltesien Schrift systems, 1897. 

^Zur Frage nach dem Ursprung des Alphabets, ZDMG. 1., p. 667, 

^ While the Hittite has sometimes been suggested as the possible 
origin of the Phoenician script, I am not aware that any definite theory 
of such an origin has been advanced. 
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glyphic, strikingly resembling the Egyptian in many particulars, 
the second and later a linear system of writing, which seems to 
have belonged more particularly to the Eteocretans in the eastern 
part of the island. The former of these two Cretan systems w^as 
in use, apparently, in the first half of the second millennium 
B. C., but was superseded by the second by the middle of that 
millennium — 1500 B. C. or thereabouts. 

The recent discoveries and investigations of Evans and Petrie 
have given rise to two more theories of the origin of the alphabet. 
In the Archaeological Report of the Mgypt JEJxploratioyi Fund 
(1899-1900) under the title ^^The Palace of Knossos in its 
Egyptian Relations,” pp. 64-65, Mr, Arthur J. Evans presents in 
a guarded and careful way the suggestions that the Cretan linear 
script was the pai'ent of the Phoenician alphabet. He supposes 
that in the first place the evolution of the Cretan hieroglyphic 
script was aided by a knowledge of the existence of the highly 
developed Egyptian system.” The linear Cretan script shows 
much more advanced method of writing [than the hieroglyphic] 
and the Egyptian parallels are here less in evidence.” There are, 
however, in his opinion, instances of direct borrowing and “ the 
system of numeration . . . certainly shows a close parallelism 
with the Egyptian.” It is this linear script which, in his opinion, 
resembles the Phoenician alphabet or rather ‘Hhe theoretic 
})ictorial originals of the Phoenician forms.” Mr. Evans has 
accepted Gesenius’ interpretation of the names of the Phoenician 
letters as words of simple meaning, and assumed the letters of 
the Phoenician alphabet to have been derived from pictures of 
the objects named. Two-thirds of these supposed pictorial 
originals of the Phoenician alphabet he finds to ‘^correspond 
with actual types of one or other of the Cretan systems.” Pie 
supposes that there was a “parallel evolution on opposite shores 
of the same east Mediterranean basin from picture originals.” 
Therefore, “Be Rough’s theory of the origin of the Phoenician 
letters from hieratic forms , . . must be definitely abandoned. 
It is possible even to go further and see in the Semitic and 
Cretan characters members of the same generic script. A key to 
this phenomenon may eventually be supplied by the early 
Aegaean settlement on the coast of Canaan, as represented by the 
Philistines.” Mr. Evans here suggests a Cretan origin, but, as 
will be observed, he is very guarded in his discussion of the 
situation. 
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His followers have gone much further. Mr. Louis Dyer, in 
the syllabus of a course of lectures delivered in this country in 
the preceding winter (lOOO-Ol), argues that ‘Hhe Phoenician 
alphabet was derived from transplanted Cretan pictographs, 
which had received Semitic names that have survived in the 
names of our letters.” D. S. A. Fries, in the Zeitsclmft des 
Palilstina Vereins^ supposes that the Phoenician alphabet was 
developed out of the Cretan script which the PJulistines brought 
Avith them to Palestine. Values were there given to the charac- 
ters, adapting them to Canaanite use, and names and order of 
arrangement adopted from the cuneiform alphabet. 

As a result of the discovery in the royal tombs of the first 
dynasty in Egypt of markings wliich he finds to be similar to or 
identical with the Karian and other Aegaean and Mediterranean 
systems of writing or marking, Prof. W, M. Flinders Petrie has 
propounded a different theory, a brief summary of which, 
together with a comparative table of characters, is contained in 
the first part of the 18th Memoir of the JEgyptiaii JExploration 
Mmd, ^‘The Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty,” pp. 31 and 32, 
and plates 52 f. His argument is that in these markings we 
have signs ^‘disconnected from the known hieroglyphs” and 
“probably touching on the system of geometifical signs used 
from prehistoric to Roman times in Egypt, and also in other 
countries around the Mediterranean.” These signs he believes 
to have been in use in Egypt from 6000 down to 1200 B. C. or 
later, and to have constituted a definite system. He finds it 
impossible to separate these forms “from the similar forms 
found in other lands connected with Egypt from 800 B. C. down 
to later times,” many of which also are found “in the Cretan 
inscriptions long before 800 B.C.” His conclusion is that “a 
great body of signs — or a signary — was in use around the Medi- 
terranean for several thousand years. Whether these were 
ideographic or syllabic or alphabetic in the early stages, we do 
not know; certainly they were alphabetic in the later stage. 
And the identity of most of the signs ■ in Asia Minor and Spain 
shows them to belong to a system with commonly x'eceived 
values in the later times.” His conclusion is that “the so-called 
Phoenician letters were familiar long before the rise of Phoeni- 
cian influence. What is really due to the Phoenicians seems to 


(1900), 111, pp. 118-126. 
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have been the selection of a short series (only half the amount of 
the surviving alphabets) for numerical purposes . . , This 

usage would soon render these signs as inviolable in order as our 
own numbers, and force tlie use of them on all countries with 
which the Phoenicians traded. Hence, before long these signs 
drove out of use all others, except in the less changed oivilisia- 
tion of Asia Minor and Spain.” 

In a ]H>pular hook entitled The tkory of the Alphabet 
Mr, Edward Clodd publishes a letter from Prof. Petrie, dated 
September 2d, 1809, which throws a little more light on his 
theory of the signary.” He says: great signaiy (not 

])ieroglyphic, but geometric in appearance, if not in origin) 
was in use all over the Mediterranean 5000 B.C. It is 
actually found in Egypt at that period, and was split in two, 
Western and Eastern, by the cross flux of hieroglyphic systems 
in Egypt and among the Hittites. This linear signary was 
developed variously, but retained much in common in different 
countries. It was first systematised by the numerical values 
assigned to it by Plioenioian traders, who carried it into Greece, 
whereby the Greek signary was delimited into an alphabet. But 
the fuller form of the signary survived in Karia with thirty-six 
signs, and seven more in Iberia, thus giving values to forty-three. 
This connection of the Iberian with the Karian is striking ; so is 
that of the Egyptian with the West rather than with the East. 
Signs found in Egypt have tliirteen in common with the early 
Arabian, fifteen in common with Phoenician, and thirty-three in 
common with Karian and Kelt-lberian. This stamps the Egyp- 
tian signary of the twelfth and eighteenth dynasties as closely 
linked with the other Mediterranean systems” (pp. 167 and 
168). Mr. Clodd reaches tlie conclusion ‘Hhat the Phoenician 
alphabet was a compound from various sources, the selection and 
modification of the several characters being ruled by convenience, 
and that, primarily and essentially commercial. Like all busi- 
ness people immersed in many transactions, their method was 
brevity, and so they aimed as near ^short-hand’ as they could. 
They got rid of surplus signs, of the lumber of determinatives 
and the like, and invented an alphabet which if it was not per- 
fect (as no alphabet can be, because the letters are not revised 
from time to time to represent changes in sound), was of such 
signal value as to have been accepted by the civilized world of 
the past, and to have secured, with but slight modifications, a 
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permanence, assured to no other invention of the human race ” 
(p. 177). 

It is difficult to discuss Evans’s theory of the Cretan origin or 
Petrie’s theory of the signary” origin of the alphabet, because 
neither Evans nor Petrie is as yet able to interpret the signs 
from wdiich they propose to derive the Phoenician characters. 
Evans’s theory rests partly on the resemblance of outer form, and 
partly on exploded interpretations of the names of the Phoeni- 
cian letters. Sir John Evans made a set of piotographs, based 
on the supposed meanings of the Phoenician letter-names, out of 
which he fancied that the Phoenician characters were developed 
— an ox, a horse, a camel, a door, etc. His son, Mr. Arthur 
Evans, finds in the Cretan linear characters signs which he thinks 
to be the intermediaries between the original piotographs, as 
proposed by Sir John Evans, and the finally developed Phoeni- 
cian letters ; but, in the first place, he does not yet know the 
values of the Cretan signs which he j)roposes to identify witli 
the Phoenician letters ; and, in the second place, the names of 
the Phoenician letters have nob the meJimngs assigned to them 
by Sir John Evans, which meanings are essential to his theory. 
In many cases the names of the Phoenician letters were not 
words with intelligible meanings, at least in Phoenician or any 
Semitic tongue, and the piotographs imagined by Sir John 
Evans on the basis of the supposed meanings of those letters 
have, therefore, absolutely nothing to I'est upon. It is probably 
true that the forms of some of the Cretan linear signs have 
striking similarities with some of the earliest Phoenician charac- 
ters, but I fail to see that these similarities are more striking or 
more numerous than those detected by De Rouge between the 
Egyptian hieratic and the Phoenician, by Bali and others 
between old Babylonian and Phoenician, or by Petrie between 
the ‘^pottery” marks constituting his signary and the Phoenician 
characters. 

Petiue’s theory I do not know how to estimate. What he has 
actually found is not clear to me, or whether such a signary ” 
as hfe claims did in fact exist in Spain, Karia and Egypt from 
6000 B. C. onward, 

I have already alluded to Hommel’s argument that the Phoeni- 
cian alphabet was derived from the Babylonian cuneiform. In 
his Sildarahisohe Ghrestomathie, he maintains that the South- 
Arabian script was older than the N'ortli-Semitic; and that the 
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alphabet was brought to the Phoenicians and neighboring peoples 
from Arabia, its birthplace or place of derivation. So he says 
elsewhere : ‘‘The oldest traditions of the Hebrews must still have 
been written in the Minaean alphabet.”^ Indeed, if the theories 
held by Glaser, Ilommel or nioi’e recently Weber, “ as to the 
antiquity of the Minaean script be correct, it would follow almost 
of necessity that that script is the parent of the Phoenician alpha- 
bet, and that it originated probably somewhere in the first half 
of the second millennium. This subject is discussed briefly but 
forcibly by Lidzbarski in the Ephemeris filr Beniltische Epi- 
(jraphik^ vol. i., part 2. His conclusions are, on the ground of 
epigraphy, that the Soutli-Arabian alphabets must have been 
derived from the N'orth-Semitic script, substantially as we And 
the latter in the Mesha inscription, and that the forms of the 
characters in the earliest South-Arabian inscriptions yet found 
show so considerable a development as to presuppose the lapse of a 
long period of time. The Phoenician alphabet must, he thinks, have 
been invented or developed somewhere between 1200^ and 1000 
Jh C. From the Phoenicians or Canaanites that alphabet was 
borrowed by tlie southern Arabians on the one side and the 
Greeks on the other at about the same period, not far, pi'obably, 
from 1000 13. C., and while it remained a fixed quantity, both as 
to the letters and also as to their forms, in its original habitat, 
Phoenicia and the neighboring regions in Southern Arabia on 
the one side and Greece and the west on the other, additional 
letters were .added, and the forms of the letters, their position 
and their order changed. Incidentally, Lidzbarski discusses the 
origin of the Phoenician alphabet. The Phoenicians, in his 
judgment, were, as Rawlinson has called them/ ‘‘adapters rather 
than inventors,” who obtained the suggestion for the alphabet 
from some previously existing system of writing. This system 
umst have been either the Mesopotamian, that is cuneiform, or 

^ Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatisclien Gesellschaff, 1897, p. 271. 

^ Studien zur Siidarabischen AUerthmnskunde, von Otto Weber. 
Mitteihmgen der Vorderasiatisclien Oesellsehaft^ 1901, 1. 

^ In a discussion of the Golenischefl Papyrus, in his Studien zur 
vorderasiatisclien Geschichte (pp. 31 f.), Prof. W. Max Miiller suggests 
that the Philistines at Dor had archives extending hack to 1200 B. C. 
Were these written in the Phoenician alphabet or in a script brought 
with them from Asia Minor ? 

‘^History of ‘Phoenicia^ p. 60. 
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the Egyptian. “Of the former we know that in 1500 B. C. it 
was in common use in the territory of the West-Semites. On the 
other harul, all over Phoenicia and Palestine, in fact everywhere 
where we meet with traces of the Phoenicians, we find objects 
which are covered with Egyptian representations and written 
characters. There may he even pointed out among them charac- 
ters which resemble the letters of the alphabet. Accordingly, 
a dependence on one system is as possible as on the other. But 
the al[)habet is consonantal, the cuneiform syllabaric ; the signs 
of the alphabet are pictures, the cuneiform signs were, at the 
time in which alphabetic writing must liave originated, no longer 
recognizable by the ordinaiy writer as picture writing, but as a 
system of lines; the alphabet is akrophonic, the cuneiform is not. 
Now the Egyptian script is akrophonic, consonantal and consists 
of pictures. There is properly, therefore, no choice left. Accord- 
ingly, I see in the alphabet a dependence on the Egyptian system 
of wrUmg^ the creation of a man of Canaan who knew of the 
existence of the Egyptian script and something of its system, 
whose knowledge however did not reach so far as to enable him 
to borrow from it particular signs.” It will be observed that 
while Lidzbarski altogether rejects the old theory of DeRouge or 
the later theory of Idalevy, of an Egyptian borrovving from the 
hieratic or the hieroglyphic, he nevertheless finds the inspiration 
for the Phoenician alphabet on the side of Egypt. 

McCurdy, in his History, Prophecy and the 3foniwients, voL 
iii, § Si 3 , argues against the Egyptian and in favor of the Baby- 
lonian origin of the alphabet: (1) “That the Egyptian language 
and writing never had any footing in Asia ; (*2) that the Baby- 
lonian language and writing were in common use in Syria and 
Palestine for centuries before the Phoenician alphabet was intro- 
duced to the world ; (3) that at the time when circumstances most 
favored the introduction of Egyptian letters into Western Asia, 
namely, the days of the Egyptian occupation of Palestine and 
Phoenicia by the kings of the nineteenth dynasty, the Babylonian 
language and writing were used for ordinary purposes in these 
countries and even in correspondence addressed to Egyptians 
residing in Egypt. Hence, apart from the fact that an obvious 
resemblajjace is lacking between most of the Phoenician letters 
and any selected list of hieroglyphs, no historical basis existed for 
the adoption by Asiatics of the writing of the alien and self- 
centered Eg^^’ptians.” 
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McCurdy is of the opinion, however, that the alphabet origi- 
nated not among the Phoenicians, but among the Aramaeans of 
Mesopotamia, probably at Charran. One of his reasons for this 
opinion, that ‘‘historically the common alphabet changed far 
more among the Aramaeans than among the Phoenicians,” is, 
however, in reality a strong argument against his thesis. 

Prof, Friedrich Delitv.sch, in JDie Mitstehu7ig des ciltesten 
Sc hr if tsy stems (ISQ'r), presents a compromise between the Baby- 
lonian and Egyptian views. “ The Canaanite script-makers took 
from the hieroglyphic script , . . the great foundation principle 
of akrophony,” but the majority of the letters themselves they 
took from the Babylonian cuneiform. In i^eaching the latter con- 
clusion he is guided more by the names of the letters than by 
their forms. Fifteen out of the twenty-two Phoenician letter- 
names he finds to be good Babylonian words. The letter-names 
are also, from the distinctively “Canaanite” form of some of 
them, aleph^ daleth^ waw and yodh^ an evidence that the alj^ha- 
bet was a Phoenician or Canaanite, not an Aramaean or South- 
Arabian invention. Some- of the signs were even, he thinks, of 
Phoenician invention, and derived neither from the Egyptian nor 
the Babylonian. Zimmern,* commenting on Delitzsch’s theory, 
says very truly that a mere comparison of letter-forms has only 
produced confusion, and can never lead to certain results, and 
devotes a brief discussion to the letter-names, and the order in 
which those letter-names appear. Of Delitzsch’s fifteen Baby- 
lonian names he accepts only twelve as beyond question. Follow- 
ing Peiser’s* argument as to the definite arrangement of the signs 
of the Babylonian syllabary, some 400 in number, and the selec- 
tion for ordinary use of half that number, also in a definite order, 
he finds that eight of the twelve Babylonian letter-names in the 
Phoenician alphabet are taken from the shorteiTist in the relative 
order in which they are found there. This cannot, it seems to 
him, be a mere chance. He concludes that the Phoenician alpha- 
bet was a “ mixtum compositum of Babylonian and Egyptian 
elements . . in which the Babylonian furnished the groundwork 
of the words of the alphabet in an order already established 
among the Babylonians, the Egyptian the principle of akrophony.” 

Such are the various theories of the origin of the alphabet now 
in the field. Let us review briefly the known facts, and see 


1 ZDMG. L., p. 667, ff. 

2 Zeitschrift fur AssyriGhgie^ 1886, 1887. 
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what further material, if any, is available for the study of the 
problem of the origin of the alphabet. 

The earliest inscription in Phoenician characters yet found is, 
possibly, that known as the Baal Lebanon inscription, on portions 
of three bronze sacrificial bowls, supposed to have been dedicated 
by difiPerent donors in the temple of Baal of the Lebanon not far 
from Sidon. This inscription may be as eaidy as 1000 B. C. 
More certain in date are the Moabite stone from Diban, from the 
first half of the ninth century, and from about the same period 
an Aramaean inscription from Nirab near Aleppo. After this 
inscriptions increase in number ; but with the first of these inscrip- 
tions we find the Phoenician alphabet complete; no new letters 
are added after that, and even the forms of the letters remain 
substantially unchanged, so far at least as the Phoenicians are 
concerned. The Phoenicians, Aramaeans, Moabites, Hebrews and 
other Semitic peoples of the Mediterranean countries of Asia 
possessed as early as the ninth century an identical alphabet. 
But while we have from Phoenicia and the neighboring regions 
no inscriptions which certainly antedate the ninth century, and 
only one which is supposed by any to be as old as the tenth 
century, we have from the development of alphabets borrowed 
from the north Semitic in other countries pi'esuraptive evidence 
that that alphabet itself was older than 1000 B.O. The Minaean- 
Sabaean inscriptions of southern Arabia, which date hack to the 
ninth century, give us an alphabet which, while derived from the 
Phoenician or North-Semitic alphabet, evidently has a long period 
of development behind it. The letter-forms have become elabor- 
ate and ornate, they have been changed in position, and new let- 
ters have been added. Lidzbai’ski argues with much reasonable- 
ness that this development can only be explained by admitting a 
long period of use, and supposes that the South- Arabians must 
have borrowed the North-Semitic script somewhere between 1000 
and 1200 B. C. Now it is evident from a study of the names of 
the letters as they meet us in the later Ethiopian, a derivative of 
the South-Arabian, that with the letters of the alphabet their 
names also were borrowed by the South- Arabians, and that, there- 
fox'e, between 1000 and 1200 B. C. the Phoenician alphabet as we 
know it, twenty-two letters with definite names, — some of which, 
as we shall see later, were recognized by the South-Arabians as 
words, and therefore translatable, and some of which were to 
them designations cpiite without significance — was a completed 
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fact. It is not clear from the evidence of the Soutli-Arabian 
scripts that the order of the letters of the alphabet was at that 
time definitely fixed, but the Greek alphabet and its Italic deriv- 
atives give us evidence on that point. These alphabets also seem, 
from the evidence of their development, to have been borrowed 
from the Phoenicians, as early as 1000 B. C,, if not eaidier. Here 
the letter-names were borrowed with the letters, in the order 
with which we are familiar in the Phoenician alphabet. Letters 
are dropped, it is true, and new ones are added, the order of writ- 
ing and the forms of the letters are changed, but it is clear that 
what was adopted originally was the Phoenician alphabet of 
twenty-two letters, arranged in the same order in which they occur 
in the North-Semitic alphabet, and with the same names. 

As early as the ninth century B. 0. an alphabet, mediated by 
the Phoenicians, was in use from Mesopotamia to Italy, and from 
the borders of Asia Minor southward to Egypt. Before 1000 
B. C., at the earliest, we have found no inscrij)tion composed in 
this alphabet. 

In the fifteenth and fourteenth centuries B. 0., we find in part 
of this same territory, the eastern part of it, Syria, Phoenicia, 
Palestine, etc., the region in which the Phoenician alphabet seems 
later to have been perfected, another script in use. At that time 
Canaanites, Phoenicians, Aramaeans and other inhabitants of 
western Asia made use, at least in their correspondence with one 
another, of the Babylonian cuneiform script. They used, also, 
the Babylonian language, although in some places there may 
have been an application of that script to the writing of the 
local language. At the same period in a small area in the 
western part of this territory, the eastern part of Crete, another 
script, the Cretan linear, was in use. Certainly at that time the 
Phoenician alphabet was known neither to Asians nor Greeks. 
There was in existence at that period a civilized world, the parts 
of which were in communication, interacting to some extent on 
one another, extending certainly from Persia on the east as far 
as Italy on the west, and from the Balkan peninsula to southern 
Arabia and Nubia, in which were several independent civiliza- 
tions and several systems of writing — Babylonian, Egyptian, 
Cretan, Hittite, Cypriote and apparently others. Somewhere 
about the thirteenth century this civilization began to go to 
pieces, owing largely to the inroads of northern barbarians. The 
conditions were somewhat similar in many respects to the condi- 
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tions of the fourth and following Christian centuries. As there, 
the inroads of the barbarians overwhelmed the western emirire 
and reduced the eastern empire to the verge of impotence, until 
finally new inroads of barbarians from the east overthrew that 
empme and civilkation, after the West had developed a new 
civilization of its own; so here the “Dorian’’ invasion over- 
turned and destroyed the so-called Mycenaean civilization of 
Greece, the final catastrophe occurring traditionally about the 
twelfth century, while about the same period we find the 'eastern 
part of our civilized world in a state of decay, out of which, 
however, it was to arise later to a new life. At the time of the 
“Dorian” invasion in the West we find the Assyrians strug- 
gling, at first aj)parently with success, with the Musche and 
other northern peoples. Tiglath-pileser I. (1120-1090) claims a 
career of brilliant victories over those northern foes, although, 
be it observed, he removes his capital southward from Calah to 
the ancient site of Ashur. But following his reign comes a 
long, dark, and obscure period of weakness and confusion in both 
Assyria and Babylonia. Egypt also suffered from the same 
influences, undergoing invasions from the north and west in' the 
thirteenth and following centuries, and falling into confusion 
and decay. 

Following the extremely brilliant period of civilization, which 
culminated somewhere about the fifteenth century B. 0., there 
comes a long period of eclipse or retrogression, affecting the 
whole area of the civilized world in a greater or less degree. 
Out of the confusion and disorder of that period developed new 
powers and forces along the Levant. We find the Phoenicians 
coming to the front, and a highly civilized world of small 
states — Aramaean, Hebrew and the like — covering western Asia. 
It was at this period that the Phoenician alphabet seems to have 
been invented, which we find confronting us in a complete form 
about 1000 or 900 B. 0. From what source did the Phoenicians 
derive that alphabet or the inspiration to its invention ? The a 
priori argument in favor of a Babylonian origin is strong, in view 
of the fact that the Babylonian script had been in use through- 
out all that region immediately precedent to the period of dis- 
order and upheaval. Moreover, that script always showed 
itself peculiarly fitted for adaptation to foreign languages and 
even to the formation of new systems of win ting. The Baby- 
lonians had borrowed it from the Sumerians and adapted it to 
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tlieir own language, modifying its forms and values in the pro- 
cess. The Elamites had done the same. The Assyrians modi- 
fied the Babylonian script. The Armenian highlanders about^ 
lake Van borrowed the Assyrian cuneiform and adapted it to 
their own tongue, and other peo]3les seem to have done the same. 
At a later date the Persians developed out of the complicated 
cuneiform with its ideographic and syllabic values a compara- 
tively simple syllabic script. Perhaps, also, at a very early 
date, the primitive Chinese characters were developed from this 
same cuneiform script. 

On the other hand it must be pointed out that Egypt was, 
from an early period, in close contact with Palestine and Phoe- 
nicia and with the whole west Asian and Aegean coast. Evans’s 
discoveries in Crete show Egyptian influences in the develop- 
ment of writing there. May not the same have been true in 
Phoenicia also, especially in view of the fact that at a later 
period we find in Phoenicia distinct evidence of borrowing in 
art motives and the like ? 

Again it was in this dark period of confusion, during which 
the alphabet seems to have come into being, that, as a result of 
the ^‘Dorian” invasion, some of the Cretans, users presumably 
of the Cretan linear script, driven out of their own territory, 
descended on the shores of Palestine and became a part of the 
Philistines of history. Here they were close neighbors of the 
Phoenicians, and Evans’s proposition that it was out of the script 
which they brought with them that there was developed the 
Phoenician alphabet, which later the Phoenicians carried back to 
Greece, is certainly not lacking in plausibility. 

This is our present condition of knowledge and speculation. 
But it seems to me that the most valuable source of information 
with regard to the origin of the alphabet has not yet been 
thoroughly investigated or properly taken into account, namely 
the etymology of the letter-names. I believe that there is a far 
greater likelihood of determining the origin of the alphabet 
through the names than through the forms of the letters, and it 
is precisely in their treatment or their disregard of these letter- 
names that I find the various Egyptian, Cretan and Babylonian 
theories which have been presented unsatisfactory. 

We have for comparison Hebrew, Greek, Syriac, Samaritan, 
Arabic and Ethiopic names for the letters. Stade’ says with 


^ JECehrdische Grammatih, p. 31. 
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regard to these names : The letter-names appear to be very old, 
for they sound alike among the Hebrews, Greeks and, with a few 
exceptions, the Ethiopians also. Several, which in their lan- 
guage give no sense, the last named have partly made euphonious, 
partly replaced by synonyms. The Greek and Hebrew have the 
older forms.’’ The Greek letter-names are perhaps the most 
valuable of all for comparison. These are evidently borrowed 
from a foreign source, and are in many cases changed from their 
original form merely by the addition of an a, a common use in 
the transliteration of foreign words into Greek.’ The Arabic 
seems farthest of all from the original forms. It has often 
dropped the old name altogether, substituting a new sound-name, 
much as was done in the Latin alphabet. Aethiopic is sometimes 
valuable on account of its translation of names, thus showing a 
consciousness that they were actual words with a meaning. The 
Syriac and Samaritan are useful for purposes of comparison with 
the Hebi’ew. The old Hebrew names are preserved to ns in 
Greek transcription in the Septuagint translation of Lamenta- 
tions, and for several of these names we have slightly variant 
forms. 

1. Heb. aleph ; Gr. alpha; Syr. aleph; Sam. alaph ; Aeth. 

alph; Ar. alph. The original form of the name was clearly 
aleph or which is triliteral and apparently a word. In 

exactly this form the word means “thousand” in Hebrew. 
Three times, however, we have the plural clwphirn^ oxen ; which 
appears to be evidence that aleph also meant ox in Hebrew, 
and probably in the Canaanite group of languages in general. 
Indeed, the Greek writers report that aleph was a Phoenician 
word meaning ox. It has the same meaning in the same form in 
Assyrian-Babylonian, but in no other Semitic languages. 

2. Heb. beth; Gi\ b^ta; Syr. and Sam. both; Aeth. b(3t ; 
Ar. ba. The name was clearly b^lh^ which is a word meaning 
house in Hebrew precisely as it stands. In practically the same 
form it appears in all the Semitic languages, 

3. Heb. gimel or giml; Gr. gamma; Syr. gamel ; Sam. gaman ; 
Aeth. geml; Ar. ]lm. Vocalized as it stands this letter-name is not 
a word in Hebrew nor in any other known language. It has 


1 McCurdy supposes this a to be the Aramaic emphatic, and mentions 
it in his argument for the Aramaean, not Phoenician origin of the 
alphabet (voJ. hi, § 876). It is in fact used or liable to be used in the 
transliteration of any foreign words into Greek. 
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ordinarily been assumed to mean camel, which is gamdl. Now 
why, if the letter-name were originally gamdl^ camel, should it 
have been changed to the unintelligible giml of the Hebrew ? This 
form, with its accent on the first syllable, as also the similar 
Syriac and Aethiopic, argues strongly against an original gamdl^ 
and this argument is supported by the Greek and Arabic. The 
latter, by its long vowel, suggests an original form like the 
Hebrew, accented on the first syllable, which finally lost' the 
unaccented second part. The Greek form suggests an original 
gaml^ the doubling of the m being due to assimilation/ Appar- 
ently the original lettei’-name was gaml^ or geml or giml, the 
vowel being indeterminate. Now getml, or geml or giml undoubt- 
edly looks like a Semitic word, being triliteral in form, and we have 
in fact a common Semitic root with these three radicals, meaning 
ripe ; but there is no word of this form from that root. 

4. Heb. daleth, deleth, delth or delt ; Gr. delta ; Syr. daleth 
or daled ; Sam. dalat ; Aeth. dent ; Ar. dfil. The original form 
of the letter-name was clearly dcilt or delt (the change of I to n in 
Aethiopic is not uncommon). Dalt or delt is, in precisely this 
form, a word in Hebrew, and apparently also in the Oanaanite 
group of languages, meaning door, or valve of a door. It is found 
in Assyrian-Babylonian, also, with the same form and meaning, 
but does not appear in the other Semitic languages. 

5. Heb. he (or 0) ; Greek e-psilon ; Syr. h^ ; Sam. 1 or e ; Aeth. 
h6i; Ar. ha. This letter-name is no word but a meaningless 
sound, whether originally an ^ or a h^ is not clear. 

6. Heb. wau ; Gr. u-psilou ; Syr. wau; Sam. ba; Aeth. wawe; 
Ar. w^, This name, as it stands vocalized in Hebrew, is the 
word nail or peg, which occurs only in the priest-code in the book 
of Exodus, in the description of the tabernacle. It is not found 
in the other Semitic languages. A comparison of the letter-names 
in the other languages suggests that this similarity is accidental, 
and that this letter-name was not originally a word, but merely 
the sound of u or 

1, Heb. zain or zai; Gr. z^ta; Syr. zain, zai or z^; Sam. s^n; 
Aeth. zai; Ar. za. In none of the forms in which it appears is 
this letter-name a word. The etymologies sought for it have no 


^ It is also possible, so far as the Greek form is concerned, that the 
doubling of the m denotes no assimilation, but is, as in the case of kappa 
and koppa, caused by the addition of the final a, and that the original 
form was gam. 
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foundation. A corapaidson of the forms in which it appears 
seems to show that in the original form it was a syllable, or 
zai ; this was sometimes nunated in Hebrew and Syriac; in Grreek 
the ending ta was added, through the influence, apparently, of 
the fallowing (^ta. 

8. Heb. ch6th; Gr. eta; Syr. die th; Sam. it; Aeth. chant; Ar. 
cha. There is a word of almost this form in Arabic meaning 
fence, and perhaps also in Assyrian (cf. on Delitzsch’s cMta, 
fence, however, Zimmern, ZDMG, 1., pp. 667 ff.), but no such 
word is known in Hebrew or Aramaean. The original form of 
the letter-name was evidently cheth. Was this a syllable (like 
chat, for instance, in the Babylonian syllabaries) or was it an orig- 
inal Semitic word which later passed out of use in Hebrew and 
Aramaean? But if a word, why was it not recognized as such in 
the South Semitic? The evidence is in favor of regarding it 
merely as a syllable. 

9. Heb. t6th ; Gr. th6ta; Syr. t6th; Sam. tit; Aeth. tait ; Ar. 
td. The original name was evidently t6th. This is not a word 
in any known language. Was it a syllable, merely, or is it a 
word from some tongue unknown to us ? 

10. Heb. yod or iod ; Gr. iOta ; Syr. and Sam. yud ; Aeth. 
yaman ; Ar. ytl, With a slight change of vocalization, to yddy 
this name would be a word in Hebrew, meaning hand. With the 
present vocalization, yod or yud^ which seems to have been the 
original letter-name, it is, apparently, the Phoenician word for 
hand. This root does not have the meaning hand in Aethiopic 
and has, therefore, been translated into yaman^ right hand, evi- 
dence that it was recognized as a significant word. In Assyrian- 
Babylonian we have for hand the word kat (?^), but id (ic) is used 
for the arm with the hand. The Syriac word for hand is identi- 
cal with this, namely id. 

11. Heb. kaph ; Gr. kappa; Syr., Sam., Aeth. and Ar. kaph. 
The original form of the name was clearly Jca 2 ?h, which is in 
Hebrew, as also in Assyrian, Aramaean and Arabic, a common 
word meaning hollow of the hand. 

12. Heb. lamed or labd; Gr. lambda, better labda; Syr. 
lamed ; Sam. labad ; Aeth. lawe ; Ar. lam. Whether the original 
form of this letter-name was lamed or labed is not altogether 
clear, probably, however, the former. It looks like a Semitic 
word, of a common formation, from the root hnd/ but while we 
have such a root in Hebrew, meaning to teach, we have no word 
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of this form either in Hebrew or any other language. The trans- 
lation which has been given for this name, ox-goad, is a good 
example of the ridiculous method employed in finding etymolo- 
gies for the letter-names. In Judges III., 31, occurs the 
Xcyo/^evov, malmcul or maimed,, supposed, from the context, to mean 
ox-goad. From this uncertain derivative form, occurring once in 
Hebrew only, the interpretation of this letter-name has been 
manufactured. 

13. Heb. m6m; Gr. mu; Syr. and Sam. mim; Aeth. mai; Ar. 
mtm. The vocalization of the Hebrew name is so close to that of 
the Hebrew word for water, maim^ that we may regard the two 
as identical. The same form substantially ap^Dears in Syriac, 
Samaritan, etc.; but the Greek has mu. Now the Phoenican and 
Assyrian word for water was mu. Clearly the Greeks received 
the letter-name from the Phoenicians, and apparently this was 
the oi’iginal form, which was translated into m^m or mtm in 
Hebrew and Aramaic, where not mu^ but m^m or mtm means 
water. 

14. Heb. nun ; Gr. nu ; Syr. and Sam. nun; Aeth. nahas ; Ar. 
ntin. The original form was apparently nun^ which is the word 
for fish in the North-Semitic languages, including Assyrian- 
Babylonian. Aethiopic bears witness to the fact that it was a 
significant word, by translating it into nahas^ serpent, the nearest 
approach, in words commencing with which that language 
allowed. The Greek form has dropped the final n, perhaps under 
the influence of the preceding m%t, 

16. Heb. samek (samk, sankh and sakhm); Gr. sigma; Syr. 
and Sam. samkat; Aeth. sat; Ar. ski. The original form of the 
letter-name was apparently sameh ; but, although we have a good 
Semitic root with the radicals smh^ meaning support, there is in 
no known tongue a word which corresponds in form to samek, 

16. Heb. ‘ain : Gr. o (mikron); Syr. Sam, fin; Aeth. and 

Ai% ‘ain. Clearly the original form was and the name is the 
common Semitic word for eye. 

17. Heb. p6; Gr, pi; Syr. p§; Sam.pl; Aeth. af ; Ai\ iL The 
original form was ov p>t. As consonantized in the Hebrew this 
is not a word, but with a very slight change, the substitution of 
a final he for an aleph^ it would be the word mouth. In favor of 
regarding it as a word, we have also the translation in Aethiopic 
to a/, mouth. 

18. Heb. zade ; Gr ; Syr. zade ; Sam. zadi; Aeth, zadai; 

Ar. zM, The original form, zade, is no known Semitic word, 
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althoiigli it strongly reminds us of tlie Assyrian-Babylonian %adu^ 
hunt. hTo name for this letter appears in the Greek alphabet, 
but the numerical value of the letter, 900, is attached to the name 
$cm^ at the end of that alphabet. 

19. Heb. koph; Gr. koppa; Syr. kuph; Sam. koph; Aeth. 
kaph ; Ar. kaph. The original form was clearly koph or ko}}) 
which is not a word in any known language. 

20. Heb. resh ; Gr. ro ; Syr. resh or rish ; Sam. resli ; Aeth, 
r^s; Ar. rii. R^sh is not a word in Hebrew. The word 
written with an aleph in the middle, is the word for head, the 
same in sound as the Phoenician which is, however, written 
without the medial aleph. This seems to have been the original 
letter-name, from which the Greek form t6 was derived. The 
Hebrew letter-name seems to have been changed to rhh under 
the influence of the Aramaic, where that form (here also written 
regularly with an aleph) means head, as it does also in Assyrian- 
Babylonian, The Aethiopio modifled the form to rts, retaining 
the same meaning, a further evidence that we have in this letter- 
name the ^yord for head. 

21. Heb. sin or s^n ; Gr. san (sarapi, etc.); Syr. sin; Sam. 
san; Aeth. saut; Ar. sin. The Hebrew is the word for tooth, 

ordinarily wiutten, however, sinn^ which is also the Aramaic 
and Assyrian-Baylonian form of the same word. 

22. Heb., Gr., Syr. and Sam, tau ; Aeth. tawe ; Ar. ta. Tmi 
is a word in Hebrew, and presumably in the Canaanite group of 
North-Semitic languages, meaning a mark, and once the mark 
made by an illiterate man (Job XXXL, 35), The original 
character to which the name belongs is, apparently, just such a 
rough, somewhat cross-like mark. 

This analysis of the letter-names shows, incidentally, that the 
Greek alphabet was derived from the Phoenician, and that 
Phoenicians, not Aramaeans or South- Arabians, were the inventors 
or developers of the alphabet. Twelve of the letter-names are 
words with meanings, all of them indicating simple objects, six 
of the twelve being parts of the body. The objects denoted by 
the other six names — ox, house, valve of a door, water, fish and 
mark or cross — clearly do not belong to any people in a nomadic 
state, but to a settled, town-abiding population. Of these twelve 
significant words among the letter-names, eleven are words which 
may be found almost in the same form in the Babylonian sylla- 
baries. The twelfth, tan, is known to us only in Hebrew and 
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Arabic. The mark or rough cross indicated by this letter was 
used later among the Greeks, although under a different name, 
to make an additional letter/ which was then added at the end 
of the alphabet, as, for example, X. Its position at the end of 
the Phoenician alphabet suggests that it may have been a 
Phoenician invention, the last letter added. 

Six of the letter-names are not words in any known tongue 
and appear to be syllables only. Pour letter-names are triliterals 
and resemble in their form Semitic words. In three cases the 
roots with the three literals are known in the Hebrew and North- 
Semitic dialects, but in none of the four cases do words of the 
same formation from those roots exist, either in Hebrew or any 
other Semitic tongue. There is absolutely nothing in these letter- 
names to suggest an Egyptian connection ; no single form among 
them which can be referred to an Egyptian source. Of Cretan, 
Hittite and the like, we are not able to make the same assertion, 
because we do not know the Cretan and Hittite languages. 

That twelve of the letter names are good, North-Semitic words, 
and that eleven of these are to be found in the Assyrian-Babylon- 
ian syllabaries suggests, of course, a Babylonian origin, and it 
would seem probable that the forms of these letters were derived 
from the same source as the names. 

But what of the ten names which are not words? The Baby- 
lonian syllabaries contain both words and syllables. Some of 
the signs are ideographs, others stand for syllables only, or their 
more common use is syllabic. The fact, therefore, that the 
Phoenician letter-names are part of them words and part of 
them, apparently, only syllables, might seem to suggest a Baby- 
lonian origin. 

On the other hand, it must be said at once that no syllabary 
with which we are acquainted seems to give us satisfactory pro- 
totypes for the Phoenician alphabet, either in the forms of the 
letters or their names, as a cursory examination of the theories 
of the Babylonian origin of the alphabet which have been pro- 
pounded will show to be the case. 

Peiser has called attention to a representation in Layard’s 
Nineveh and its Remains^ of an official who is, apparently, 
counting the heads of the dead, making a memorandum upon a 


^ A similar word in Arabic, tiwd, meaning to brand or mark a camel 
etc., suggests that the root may have been a general Semitic one. 

2 Vol. 1, p. 184. 
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scroll. He suggests that there may have been a sort of short- 
hand of which Assyrian scribes made use, and which was written 
on material more perishable than clay and stone and which has, 
accordingly, not come down to us. 

With our present knowledge it must be confessed that no satis- 
factory attachment has as yet been made to the Babylonian 
syllabaries, although the names of the alphabet seem to suggest 
that that alphabet derived its origin from Babylonian sources. 
There is, however, a long period of the development of the scxnpt 
about which we have as yet no information, our earliest inscrip- 
tions, as already pointed out, dating from the ninth or possibly 
the tenth century B. C., while the alphabet itself originated, in 
all probability, a couple of hundred years earlier, between which 
and the Babylonian signs from which the Phoenician letters 
might have developed, there would probably have been a further 
intervening period of 100 years or more. We must, apparently, 
wait for further light through the discovery of intermediary 
facts or forms; unfortunately, however, in the process of evolu- 
tion or development intermediai'y facts and forms are peculiarly 
liable to vanish. 
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